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THE    LITTLE    IMMIGRANT 

I  AM  most  interested  in  the  case  of  a  little  immigrant 
who  has  just  arrived  in  our  country,  and  has, 
indeed,  taken  up  his  abode  in  our  house.  It  was  my 
little  girl  who  first  broke  the  startling  news  to  me. 
She  burst  into  my  room  early  in  the  morning,  in  a  state 
of  wild  excitement,  to  tell  me  about  it.  I  followed  her 
into  the  bedroom,  and  there,  sure  enough,  lay  the 
tiniest  little  boy,  fast  asleep.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
where  he  had  come  from.  There  was  no  baggage  by 
which  he  could  be  identified.  All  we  were  sure  of  was 
that  he  had  not  been  there  the  evening  before,  and  he 
was  certainly  there  now.  He  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied though  he  had  not  a  penny  to  his  name — nor, 
indeed,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  a  name  to  have  a  penny 
to.  We  have  decided  to  adopt  him,  hoping  that  nobody 
will  ever  claim  him.  It  is  settled  that  he  shall  have 
our  own  name — that  is,  for  a  surname.  The  matter 
of  a  Christian  name  is  under  discussion.  We  have 
been  through  the  list  in  a  book  we  have  several  times, 
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but  unfortunately,  there  are  only  555  boys'  names  there, 
and  the  right  one  seems  to  have  been  missed  out.  We 
are  hesitating  just  now  between  fourteen  possible  ones, 
but  hope  to  reach  a  decision  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  children  and  I  have  done  a  lot  of  speculating 
as  to  where  he  came  from,  and  how  he  got  here,  but 
have  had  to  give  it  up  for  the  most  part.  I  suppose 
the  main  thing  is  that  he  is  here.  The  question  is, 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  We  take  it  as  settled 
now  that  he  is  really  ours.  I  do  not  seriously  think 
any  one  will  claim  him.  If  they  do  they  will  meet  with 
trouble  ! 

I  cannot  myself  feel  quite  certain  yet  that  he  is  ours. 
When  I  was  a  child,  a  thing  never  seemed  my  very 
own  until  I  had  taken  it  to  pieces,  and  seen  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  outside  of  it.  So  long  as  there  was  a 
mystery  about  it,  it  was  not  mine  to  that  extent. 

This  is  how  I  feel  with  the  baby.  I  look  at  him  as 
he  lies  there  sleeping  ;  there  is  something  of  anxiety 
in  my  heart  ;  I  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  lift 
the  curtain  of  the  future,  even  just  at  the  corner,  and 
peep  into  the  coming  days.  But  he  lies  there  so 
calmly,  with  the  faintest  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  one  of 
his  tiny  hands  making  dimples  in  his  cheek,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  knows  something  which  he  will  not 
say.  I  wonder  is  he  looking  back  at  the  place  where  he 
came  from,  or  forward  to  the  place  he  is  going  to  ?  I 
could  easily  believe  he  is  seeing  the  faces  of  the  other 
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spirit-children  on  the  wharf  in  that  strange  port  from 
whence  he  hails,  and  is  responding  to  their  cheerful 
calls  not  to  be  afraid  of  life  upon  this  planet. 

No  ;  he  is  all  mystery  to  me  :  I  am  afraid  he  cannot 
be  our  very  own.  It  must  be  that  he  is  lent  to  us  by 
God — spared  for  a  while  out  of  the  realm  of  the  blessed 
to  dwell  under  our  humble  roof  like  a  prince  disguised 
as  a  shepherd  so  that  he  may  refine  our  rude  ways, 
and  make  us  better.  It  makes  me  think  of  an  old  Jew- 
ish story  I  have  read  in  the  Talmud.  While  Rabbi 
Meir  was  away  from  home,  two  of  his  sons  died.  Their 
mother,  hiding  her  grief,  awaited  her  husband's  return, 
and  then  said  to  him  :  "  My  husband,  some  time  since 
two  jewels  of  priceless  value  were  placed  with  me  for 
safe  keeping.  He  who  left  them  with  me  called  for 
them  to-day,  and  I  delivered  them  into  His  hands." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  Rabbi,  approvingly. 
"  We  must  always  return  cheerfully  and  faithfully  all 
that  is  placed  in  our  care." 

Shortly  after  this  the  Rabbi  asked  for  his  sons,  and 
the  mother,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  gently 
to  the  inner  room — and  he  understood. 

I  do  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  God  calls  for 
the  baby.  We  would  all  rather  that  He  asked  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  wide  world,  although  we  have  to  admit 
he  is  not  really  ours.  We  could  not  make  even  one 
of  the  tiny  hairs  upon  his  head  to  grow.  If  God  should 
come  for  him  I  hope  He  will  find  us  honest ;  we  do  not 
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want  to  cheat ;  but  we  are  just  going  to  believe  that 
the  baby  is  lent  to  us  for  a  long  while  ;  till  he  grows, 
and  talks,  goes  to  school,  becomes  a  man,  takes  his 
place  in  the  world's  army  of  fighters  against  the 
wrong — and  when  God  does  come  at  last,  though 
his  mother  and  I  may  perhaps  by  then  have 
emigrated  in  our  turn  to  that  land  from  whence 
he  came,  we  hope  that  we  may  be  standing  on  the 
quay  to  welcome  him  as  an  immigrant  for  the  second 
time,  and  as  we  unbuckle  his  dented  armour,  say  to 
him,  "Well  done  !  You  have  fought  a  good  fight,  you 
have  kept  the  faith,  you  have  finished  your  course  ; 
welcome  once  more — and  this  time  to  the  city  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Well,  he  has  come  to  a  good  land  in  coming  to  this 
country.  He  might  have  gone  to  a  richer  home,  but 
none  where  he  would  be  more  welcome.  And  he  will 
find  that  in  this  country  every  fellow  has  a  chance. 
There  is  not  any  one  to  deny  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  very  best  use  of  his  life.  There  is  not  a 
tyrant  in  the  land  who  has  the  power  to  make  him  a 
slave.  There  is  no  gloomy  temple  in  which  he  may  be 
taught  some  false  god  dwells  whose  favour  can  only  be 
bought  with  suffering,  but  he  shall  learn  as  soon  as  he 
can  understand — that  is,  if  he  should  not  remember 
what  he  seems  to  know  now — that  his  true  Father  is  in 
heaven,  and  although  unseen,  will  always  be  with  him  to 
help  him  in  every  good  work. 
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He  shall  go  to  our  schools,  and  learn  more  about  the 
world  than  Solomon  was  able  to  find  out  with  all  his 
wisdom  ;  and  if  he  is  intelligent  and  industrious,  he  may 
win  a  scholarship,  and  march  right  up  to  one  of  the 
highest  places  in  the  land.  And  if  he  never  gets  there, 
but  only  just  does  his  duty  and  is  true-hearted,  it  will 
have  been  well  worth  his  while  to  have  come.  It  is 
a  great  world,  and  this  is  a  fine  land — a  land  of 
Sunshine  and  Wattlegold. 

Trees  in  their  blooming, 
Tides  in  their  flowing, 
Stars  in  their  circling, 
Tremble  with  song. 

God  on  His  throne  is, 
Eldest  of  poets  ; 
Unto  His  measures 
Moveth  the  Whole. 


II 

THE    SMELL    OF    THE    GUM    LEAVES 

THEY  may  say  what  they  like,  but  there's  no 
smell  in  all  the  world  like  the  smell  of  the  gum 
leaves.  I  should  know  it  anywhere.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  old  "  swaggies  "  go  off  with  their  blankets 
and  their  billies  to  the  bush,  the  dear  bush,  where,  far 
from  the  madding  crowd,  the  clanging  of  tram  bells, 
and  the  tooting  of  motor  horns,  they  may  go  to  sleep 
by  the  camp  fire,  and  wake  in  the  morning  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  kookaburras  and  the  musical  chatter  of  the 
magpies,  while,  best  of  all,  their  whole  being  is  flooded 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  gum  leaves. 

Merely  to  mention  it  makes  me  want  to  be  off.  I 
want  to  open  my  mouth  and  my  nostrils,  expand  my 
chest,  and  drink  it  in.  Talk  of  deep  breathing  !  I 
would  breathe  as  deep  as  my  boots — chest,  diaphragm, 
abdomen,  knees,  shins,  toes,  and  deeper  still  if  I  could 
only  stand  where  I  have  stood  sometimes,  in  the  heart 
of  the  bush,  in  the  early  morning,  while  the  blessed 
camphorated  fragrance  of  the  gum  leaves  chased  the 
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microbes  through  my  blood,  and  set  my  whole  body 
tingling  with  the  joy  of  health. 

Eucalyptus,  they  call  it.  It  is  not  that  combination 
of  smells  that  comes  from  the  man  next  to  you  in 
church  who  has  a  cold,  and  has  been  using  the  bottled 
variety,  but  that  which  leaps  out  to  meet  the  sun  when 
the  forest  winds  sway  the  dancing  leaves,  and  goes 
rollicking  along  the  track  of  the  sunbeams  on  some  early 
morning  in  spring.  Let  strangers  talk  of  their  pine 
woods,  and  laugh  at  the  gaunt,  shadeless  gum  trees 
if  they  will ;  we  know  what  we  know,  and  no  one  could 
persuade  us  that  there  is  any  smell  in  all  the  world  like 
the  smell  of  the  gum  leaves. 

Dr.  Raleigh  says  that  when  the  ship  was  fifty  miles 
from  land  he  could  smell  the  clover  growing  in  the 
fields  of  New  England.  Some  of  his  fellow-passengers 
would  not  believe  because  they  could  not  smell  it, 
which  is  a  common  way  with  unbelievers,  when  all  at 
once  a  highly  qualified  witness  gave  her  testimony. 
This  was  the  cow  that  had  given  them  milk  all  the  way. 
She  was  in  a  box  at  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  she  put 
her  head  out  and  snuffed  the  gale  with  evident  enjoy- 
ment. I  should  think  even  a  donkey  would  smell  the 
gum  leaves  that  far  off,  and  give  utterance  to  his 
enjoyment  in  the  He-bray-ic  tongue. 

Some  one  was  showing  me  a  picture  on  a  postcard 
yesterday  of  a  pretty  house  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
the  question  was  asked  whether  it  was  an  Australian  or 
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an  English  scene.  One  could  tell  at  a  glance  it  was  not 
in  our  country.  Where  is  the  Australian  country  home 
that  has  not  a  gum-tree  somewhere  in  sight  ?  And 
who  can  mistake  the  gum-tree  ?  Have  you  not  noticed 
how  the  sunlight  filters  through  the  leaves  and  traces 
flickering  patterns  of  openwork  upon  the  ground  ? 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
are  turned  edgeways  to  the  ground,  instead  of  lying 
broad  and  flat,  like  those  of  most  trees  that  grow  in  the 
open.  And  the  reason  of  that  is — for  there's  a  reason 
for  everything,  and  to  hunt  them  down  one  after  the 
other  is  to  get  at  last  to  the  heart  of  things — Australia 
being  a  hot  country,  the  gum-trees  have  learned  the 
trick  of  making  their  leaves  turn  edgeways,  so  that  the 
heat  may  not  cause  their  moisture  to  evaporate  too 
quickly. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  man  from  South 
Africa.  He  was  telling  me  that  after  the  Boer  war 
Australians  were  not  universally  liked  over  there,  and 
that  often  in  advertisements  for  workmen  you  Would 
find  these  words  :  "No  Australian  need  apply." 

I  wonder  why  ?  Was  it  only  prejudice,  or  had  Aus- 
tralians not  been  behaving  as  they  should  ?  I  know 
that  they  were  glad  enough  to  have  the  Australian 
gum-tree  over  there.  They  were  the  first  to  transplant 
it  to  see  if  it  would  cure  some  of  their  fever-stricken 
districts,  with  the  result  that  our  glorious  old  eucalyp- 
tus trees  are  now  found  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and 
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wherever  they  go  they  destroy  disease  and  distribute 
health.  They  say  that  they  can  absorb  ten  times  their 
own  weight  of  water  from  the  soil  !  Those  hungry 
roots,  accustomed  to  search  eagerly  for  moisture  be- 
neath our  parched  plains,  when  they  find  themselves 
in  some  fever-stricken  swamp,  suck  up  germy,  reek- 
ing moisture  ten  times  as  heavy  as  themselves,  and 
passing  it  through  their  stems  and  branches  and  twigs, 
set  it  loose  upon  the  air  again  in  the  form  of  poison- 
slaying  camphorated  fragrance.  All  honour  to  them  ! 
They  have  completely  changed  the  climatic  condition 
of  parts  of  South  Africa.  In  Algiers  there  was  a  farm 
on  the  Hamyze  River  which  was  noted  for  its  unhealthy 
air.  In  the  spring  of  1867  about  thirteen  thousand 
of  the  eucalyptus  were  planted  there.  In  the  fever 
season  of  that  same  year,  though  the  trees  were  not 
more  than  nine  feet  high,  not  a  single  case  occurred, 
and  since  then  fever  has  been  almost  unknown.  And 
this  story  has  been  repeated  in  many  other  places 
throughout  the  world. 

If  I  had  my  way  I  would  have  the  Eucalyptus  em- 
blazoned upon  our  national  coat  of  arms.  I  would  ask 
all  Australian  boys  and  girls  to  strive  to  be  like  it,  and 
by  their  influence  make  the  old  world  a  bit  healthier 
and  purer. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  verse  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, which  says,  "  The  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."     You  remember  that  when 
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Christ  was  here  He  was  continually  looking  round 
upon  familiar  objects  and  using  them  for  illustrations. 
He  was  always  saying,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
like  " — and  the  things  He  said  it  was  like  were  nothing 
like  each  other.  Now  it  was  a  sower,  now  a  fishing  net, 
now  a  mustard  seed,  a  pearl,  a  handful  of  leaven,  a 
wedding  feast,  a  vine,  a  man  whose  son  had  run  away 
from  him,  a  woman  who  had  lost  a  coin,  a  grain  of 
wheat — and  in  fact  almost  everything  that  ordinary 
people  were  sure  to  see  as  they  lived  their  ordinary 
lives. 

You  remember  what  He  said  about  the  vine.  "  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  I  am  as  certain  as  any- 
thing that  if  He  had  lived  in  Australia  He  would  rather 
have  said,  "  I  am  the  gum-tree,  ye  are  its  leaves." 
He  would  have  made  us  understand  that  if  we  abide 
in  Him,  and  His  words  abide  in  us,  then  no  matter  how 
much  temptation  may  be  around  us,  nor  how  sinful 
may  be  our  surroundings,  we  should  be  like  the 
gum-leaves  that  dance  in  the  breeze,  spreading  far  and 
near  an  influence  which  would  destroy  evil  and  cause 
the  good  to  flourish. 


Ill 


THE  FIRST  AND  THE  LAST  AT 
THE  SOUTH  POLE 

I  HAVE  just  opened  the  newspaper  and  read  of  the 
sad  ending  of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott,  the  gallant  Ant- 
arctic explorer.  No  other  picture  can  keep  its  place 
in  my  mind  but  that  of  the  three  silent  forms  lying  stark 
and  stiff  within  the  lonely  tent,  amid  a  waste  of  glitter- 
ing snow,  with  the  pathetic  message  written  by  Scott's 
dying  hand,  addressed  to  that  Public  whom  he  never 
forgot,  hurrying  hither  and  thither  about  its  business 
somewhere  northward  beyond  the  snow,  and  pausing 
every  now  and  again  to  cast  a  thought  towards  those 
invaders  of  the  frozen  silence  of  the  Pole. 

Somewhere,  too,  outside  the  tent,  though  only  God 
knows  where,  buried  beneath  a  white  pall  which  may 
never  be  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man,  I  seem  to  see 
the  lifeless  form  of  the  brave  Captain  Oates,  who, 
rather  than  burden  his  comrades  with  the  care  of  a  life 
he  knew  was  doomed,  after  he  had  lain  through  the 
dark  hours  hoping  that  God  might  come  and  take  him, 
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staggered  outside  into  the  blinding  sleet  to  see  if  he 
could  find  Him.  They  all  knew  where  he  was  going  ; 
the  light  upon  his  face  must  have  told  them  ;  but  he 
only  said,  "  I  am  just  going  outside,  and  may  be  some 
time,"  and  they  knew  he  meant  that  they  should  not 
dissuade  him.  Out  where  the  clouds  of  drifting  snow 
were  whirling,  he  stumbled  on  with  reeling  steps  and 
outstretched  arms,  but  in  his  heart  was  the  stern  joy 
of  the  brave,  and  doubtless  he  found  Him  whom  he 
sought. 

Many  have  been  asking  whether  it  is  worth  while 
that  brave  men  should  lay  down  their  lives  like  this  for 
the  unsubstantial  glory  of  reaching  the  utter  end  of 
the  earth  ?  I  suppose  it  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
have  never  attempted  such  things  to  say,  but  I  am 
content  to  take  Captain  Scott's  word,  written  with  shak- 
ing hand,  and  signed  and  dated,  as  his  final  message  to 
the  world.  "  For  four  days  we  have  been  unable  to 
leave  the  tent ;  the  gale  blowing  about  us.  We  are 
weak.  Writing  is  difficult,  but  for  my  own  sake  /  do 
not  regret  this  journey,  which  has  shown  that  Englishmen 
can  endure  hardships,  help  one  another,  and  meet 
death  with  as  great  a  fortitude  as  ever  in  the  past.  We 
took  risks.  We  knew  we  took  them.  Things  have 
come  out  against  us,  and  therefore  we  have  no  cause  for 
complaint,  but  bow  to  the  will  of  Providence,  deter- 
mined still  to  do  our  best  to  the  last." 

Words  like  these  thrill  us  through  and  through, 
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especially  when  we  remember  that  they  were  not  spoken 
upon  some  platform  in  the  presence  of  applauding 
multitudes,  but  were  written  with  numbed  fingers, 
amid  pain  and  disappointment,  while  Death,  with  its 
icy  shroud,  stood  at  the  writer's  elbow.  It  can  never 
be  a  waste  to  be  brave.  Already  Scott's  message  has 
been  read  by  millions  of  men  and  women  in  many 
languages  throughout  the  world.  If  we  could  trace  its 
effect,  see  how  many  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears, 
how  many  people,  sunken  in  selfish  ease,  felt  a  twinge 
of  shame  and  resolved  to  live  more  earnestly ;  how 
many  a  man  checked  himself  in  his  discontent  and  put 
his  mind  into  his  task  with  greater  resolution  ;  how 
many  a  bright-eyed  boy  registered  a  silent  vow  to  be  a 
brave  man  too,  and  how  many  a  blithe  maiden  resolved 
that  the  man  whom  she  would  marry  need  not  be  rich, 
but  must  be  brave  ;  and  if  we  could  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  these  thoughts  stored  away  in  the  cells  of  the 
mind,  to  issue  forth  again  and  again  in  tonic  for  con- 
duct, in  stories  that  remind  men  they  too  can  make 
their  lives  sublime,  we  might  be  able  to  realize  that  those 
four  gallant  men,  the  one  out  in  the  snowdrift,  whose 
burial-place  can  only  be  described  as  "  hereabouts," 
and  the  three  beneath  the  tent,  now  covered  with  a 
great  cairn  of  snow,  lifted  the  whole  world  a  little  nearer 
to  God,  and  made  it  a  cleaner  place  to  live  in. 

We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  they  added  many 
trophies  to  the  realm  of  Science,  the  value  of  which 
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cannot  be  estimated  yet.  "  Science  "  simply  means 
"  I  know."  All  the  progress  of  the  world  depends  upon 
men  being  able  to  say,  "  I  know,"  instead  of  "  I  think," 
or  "  I  hope,"  instead  of  "  I  fear."  These  gallant  men 
have  added  much  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge. 
They  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  others.  We  all 
have  to  lay  down  our  life.  We  cannot  even  choose 
whether  it  shall  be  early  or  late  ;  the  only  choice  given 
to  us  is  whether  it  shall  be  for  ourselves  or  for  others. 
There  is  nothing  greater  in  the  world  than  that  whether 
holding  it  or  laying  it  down,  we  should  prompt  others 
to  nobler  living.  Could  we  have  any  better  motto 
for  our  lives  than  that  sentence  from  Scott's  last  "  Mes- 
sage to  the  Public  "  :  "  We  bow  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, determined  still  to  do  our  best  to  the  last." 

I  find  myself  thinking  a  great  deal  about  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen,  who  reached  the  Pole  thirty-three 
days  before  Scott.  I  went  to  hear  him  lecture  after 
his  return.  Had  I  been  a  little  boy  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  wished  I  had  been  he,  for  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
first  in  anything  under  the  sun.  Somehow,  when  you 
have  lived  with  yourself  for  a  number  of  years,  you  are 
not  quite  so  ready  to  part  company.  There  seem  to  be 
so  many  bonds  of  attachment  that  you  could  not 
make  up  your  mind  to  sever  them,  even  to  become 
some  one  much  better  than  yourself. 

But  boy  or  man,  I  think  I  would  rather  be  Scott  than 
Amundsen.     It  is  not  that  I  blame  the  Norwegian  ;    I 
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am  sure  he  is  a  brave  and  skilled  "  iceman,"  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  bit  "  creepy  "  at  the 
thought  that  he  stole  to  the  ice  field  when  no  one  was 
expecting  him  and  raced  for  all  he  was  worth  just  to 
get  to  the  Pole  first,  caring  little  for  science,  stopping 
to  collect  no  specimens,  taking  only  the  scantiest  of 
observations,  and  raced  back  to  an  applauding  world, 
to  which  he  is  at  this  present  moment  delivering  lec- 
tures with  great  profit  to  himself. 

A  month  behind  him  in  the  snow,  knowing  nothing 
of  his  competition,  was  the  gallant  sailor  who,  above 
all  other  men,  had  earned  by  his  previous  exploits  the 
right  to  the  honour  of  planting  his  country's  flag  where 
no  other  foot  had  ever  trodden.  He  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  work  which  made  the  discovery  of 
the  Pole  possible  ;  beaten  in  his  attempt  he  gladly 
helped  his  former  lieutenant  (Sir  Ernest  Shackleton)  to 
do  what  he  himself  had  failed  to  do,  and  when  Shackle- 
ton  was  beaten  back  he  made  a  last,  successful,  but 
fatal,  endeavour.  He  knew  it  was  possible  that  some 
one  might  forestall  him,  but  he  was  too  great  a  lover  of 
science  to  sacrifice  anything  of  the  value  of  his  journey 
to  the  empty  honour  of  merely  winning  a  breathless 
race  by  a  few  days. 

We  know  now  that  Scott  and  Amundsen  actually 
passed  within  seventy  miles  of  each  other  while  the  Nor- 
wegian was  gleefully  coming  back  and  the  Englishman 
was  plodding  doggedly  forward  to  find  that  the  cream 
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had  been  skimmed  off  the  milk.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
how  he  felt  when  he  first  saw  the  tracks  in  the  snow,  and 
with  what  clouded  enthusiasm  he  followed  them  until  he 
saw  the  flag  of  Norway  floating  where  he  had  hoped  to 
plant  the  flag  of  Britain.  He  was  but  human,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  it  made  his  feet  feel  heavier  as  he  trudged 
behind  his  sled.  But  no  word  of  complaint  has  come 
to  us,  and  his  wife,  who  doubtless  knew  him  best,  said, 
"  He  was  too  good  a  sailor  to  grudge  another  man  his 
victory."  I  have  no  doubt  he  "  bowed  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  determined  to  do  his  best  to  the  last." 
Was  there  not  Someone  who  said,  "  There  are  first 
that  shall  be  last :  there  are  last  that  shall  be  first  ?  " 
I  know  we  should  have  welcomed  the  last  man  in  this 
case  quite  as  eagerly  as  we  did  the  first,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  ;  his  weary  feet  came  to  a  long  last  pause  only  five 
miles  short  of  the  depot  that  would  have  meant  safety 
to  him  While  great  audiences  were  clapping  the  first  man 
in  America,  the  winged  message  from  the  last  man 
thrilled  their  hearts  and  turned  their  cheers  into  tears. 
When  the  glory  of  the  first  man  has  been  forgotten, 
schoolboys  will  be  reading  the  story  of  the  vanquished 
with  reverence  and  noble  desire.  Norway  may  have 
the  empty  honour  of  the  flag  that  floated  first  at  the 
Southern  Pole  ;  nothing  can  take  from  Britain  the  yet 
greater  honour  of  surrounding  that  staff  with  four  of  the 
truest  men  who  ever  lived — and  not  last  among  the 
four  was  that  Inniskilling  Captain  who  said  to  the 
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Boers  when  they  demanded  his  surrender,  "  We  are 
here  to  fight,  not  to  surrender  "  ;  who  directed  each 
man  as  he  finished  his  ammunition  to  creep  back  to  the 
town  with  his  rifle,  and  remained  the  last  man  on  the 
field,  shot  through  the  thigh  ;  and  who,  in  the  frozen 
South,  went  out  into  the  blizzard  to  save  his  friends, 
and  with  untarnished  honour  yielded  up  his  arms  to 
God  alone. 

Any  one  may  have  the  flag,  so  long  as  we  have  the 
men.  He  is  not  first  who  moves  his  legs  quickest,  but 
he  who  opens  up  a  way,  and  whether  first,  second, 
third,  or  classed  among  the  "  nowheres  "  ;  whether 
greeted  by  applauding  thousands  or  stared  at  by  a 
stray  penguin  or  two,  has  "  done  his  best  to  the  last." 


IV 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  A 
BUTTERFLY 

THERE  are  not  many  things  in  the  world.  There 
seem  to  be,  I  know,  but  when  all  the  things  that 
exist  have  been  analysed,  and,  as  it  were,  taken  to 
pieces,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  some  eighty  or 
so  different  elements  which  are  mingled  together  in 
ever- varying  combinations  and  proportions,  much  as 
all  the  millions  of  words  in  the  language  are  made  of 
the  twenty-six  letters  in  the  alphabet  put  together  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

In  the  same  way,  I  think,  there  are  not  many 
thoughts  in  the  world.  All  the  millions  of  things  one 
can  think  about  range  themselves  under  four  little 
words,  every  one  of  which  is  a  question — Where  ? 
What  ?  Why  ?  and  How  ?  I  read  of  an  old  man  who 
said,  "  I  believe  fewer  things  now  than  when  I  was 
younger,  but  I  believe  them  more  intensely."  And  I 
begin  to  notice  that  as  I  grow  older,  there  seem  to  be 
fewer  and  fewer  things  that  really  matter,  but  these 

matter  everything. 
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I  believe,  too,  that  there  are  only  a  few  great  things 
which  God  really  wishes  to  say  to  us  while  we  are  here. 
It  is  true  He  says  them  in  thousands  of  different  and 
interesting  ways.  He  speaks  through  men,  He  speaks 
through  books,  He  speaks  through  all  the  wonderful 
works  of  nature  ;  but  after  listening  for  years  we  dis- 
cover that  all  the  time  He  has  been  repeating  a  few 
simple  but  great  things.  It  seems  hard  to  realize  it 
even  as  it  is  to  realize  that  all  the  sweet  sounds  in  music 
are  continual  variations  upon  the  few  notes  in  the 
scale. 

All  the  great  teachers  realize  this  after  much  thought. 
They  come  at  last  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  truth 
can  be  represented  by  a  small  thing  or  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  Emerson  says  that  "  the  world  globes 
itself  in  a  drop  of  dew,"  and  you  will  remember  what 
Tennyson  says  about  a  single  stray  flower — 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  If  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

In  the  Bible  the  prophet  Micah  sums  all  our  duty  up 
in  these  simple  words  :  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  ?  "    The  Lord  Jesus  and  the  apostles  are 
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simpler  still,  for  they  tell  us  that  to  love  God  and  to  love 
our  neighbour  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Be  sure,  then,  that  though  you  may  meet  thousands 
of  new  things,  and  hear  thousands  of  strange  things  as 
you  go  through  the  world,  the  heart  of  the  matter  is 
always  simple,  and  one  great  truth  held  firmly,  will  be  a 
better  guide  to  you  than  a  thousand  glimmerings  of 
truth  seen  only  in  flashes.  Of  all  the  apostles,  I  suppose 
Thomas  found  things  the  hardest  to  understand,  so 
Jesus  said  to  him — He  said  it  specially  to  him — 
"  Thomas,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
If  you  will  follow  Jesus  closely  as  you  go  through  life, 
you  will  never  lose  your  way ;  you  will  always  know  the 
heart  of  the  truth  ;  you  will  always  have  abundance  of 
life. 

Now  all  this  has  been  quite  a  sermon  which  probably 
you  have  skipped  over  to  find  out  what  it  is  I  have  to 
tell  you  about  butterflies.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me 
that  once  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  the  organist  at  the 
church  took  suddenly  ill  just  as  the  service  was  about 
to  commence.  They  laid  hold  of  a  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion who  said  that  he  could  play  "  The  Old  Hundredth.'' 
They  led  him  to  the  organ,  and  he  struck  up  "  God 
Save  the  King."  They  stopped  him  and  said  it  was 
"  The  Old  Hundredth"  they  wanted,  but  he  said  it 
was  all  right  ;  he  was  coming  to  that,  but  he  could 
never  get  it  started  unless  he  glided  into  it  from  the 
National  Anthem.     I  think  I  am  something  like  that. 
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Everything  in  the  world  runs  to  sermons  with  me,  and  I 
either  have  to  glide  into  a  subject  from  a  sermon,  or 
glide  into  a  sermon  from  the  subject.  In  this  case  you 
have  heard  the  sermon  first,  which  is  that  even  so  small 
a  thing  as  a  butterfly  says  in  a  picture-like  way  one  of 
the  very  few  things  God  wants  us  to  really  understand, 
which  again  is  that  this  present  life  is  a  preparation  for  a 
much  greater  life  elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
preach  any  more  if  I  can  help  it ;  only  tell  you  about 
the  butterflies. 

I  was  looking  at  a  fine  collection  the  other  day.  Of 
course  they  were  dead,  and  were  arranged  in  drawers 
with  their  beautiful  wings  spread  out  to  show  their 
loveliness.  It  goes  without  saying  that  lifeless  loveli- 
ness is  never  the  same  as  loveliness  that  quivers  with 
life.  It  was  impossible  for  those  unmoving  wings  to 
catch  and  flash  back  the  rays  of  light  as  we  have  seen 
the  living  butterflies  do.  Still,  it  was  interesting  to 
study  the  delicate  colouring  of  the  scales  which  were 
planted  in  the  membrane  of  the  wing  by  a  short  stalk, 
and  placed  together  like  tiles  on  a  roof. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  any  one  of  these  dainty 
creatures  began  its  life  as  a  mere  grub  or  caterpillar. 
Planted  by  its  mother-moth  in  a  place  where  it  would 
be  sure  to  find  plenty  of  food  when  it  came  out  of  the 
egg,  this  mysterious  insect  first  faced  the  world  as  an 
uninteresting  grub.  It  was  simply  a  little  eating- 
machine,  whose  principal  possessions  were  a  mouth 
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with  which  it  could  chew,  and  a  digestive  apparatus 
which  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  its  body  space. 
There  certainly  was  a  small  silk-factory  stowed  away 
there,  too,  but  as  this  was  also  supplied  by  means  of 
eating,  the  caterpillar  realized  that  its  one  business  in 
life  was  to  eat  and  grow  fat.  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  it 
said  to  itself,  and  straightway  began  to  do  it.  In  a  few 
days  it  had  grown  so  large  that  its  coat  split.  It  simply 
cast  it  off,  put  on  a  loose  one,  and  went  at  it  again. 
Five  times  this  performance  was  repeated,  and  mean- 
time the  caterpillar  had  increased  to  some  thousands  of 
times  its  original  weight.  It  had,  in  fact,  become  a 
multi-millionaire  and  even  a  caterpillar  cannot  go  on 
eating  and  drinking  for  ever. 

The  principal  difference  between  it  and  greedy  people 
is  that  it  knows  when  to  stop,  and  begin  to  prepare 
for  the  other  life.  It  commences  to  weave  for  itself  a 
couch  or  cocoon — I  had  almost  said  coffin — within 
which  it  encloses  itself.  We  have  one  curious  specimen 
in  Australia  whose  surname  is  Psychidae,  which  con- 
structs its  case  quite  early  and  carries  it  about  with  it 
as  if  to  remind  itself  that  all  this  money-getting — I  mean 
leaf-getting — will  have  to  stop  some  day.  By  and 
by  it  grows  fatter  than  its  case,  which  it  then  splits 
lengthways,  and  puts  a  new  piece  in.  It  is  always  thus 
conveniently  ready  to  be  buried. 

At  last  the  eating  stops,  and  the  caterpillar  lies  down 
in  its  case.     Different  kinds  dispose  of  themselves  in 
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different  ways.  The  cabbage  butterfly,  as  you  know, 
climbs  a  wall  or  paling,  to  which  it  attaches  itself  by  a 
silken  belt,  others  spin  around  themselves,  as  the  silk- 
worms do,  a  solid  cocoon  of  pure  silk  ;  while  some,  such 
as  the  Sphinx  moths,  as  if  they  wanted  to  imitate  man 
right  along  the  line,  make  a  trench  in  the  ground,  which 
they  line  with  silk  and  afterwards  varnish  to  keep  out 
the  moisture,  and  then  lie  down  in  it  to  await  the 
Resurrection  Day. 

It  comes  about  the  beginning  of  summer  ;  the  pupa 
case  cracks  and  the  moth  comes  forth,  having  wings 
which  though  at  first  small  and  crumpled  up,  in  a  few 
hours  attain  their  full  size.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful creature.  It  has  hardly  any  resemblance  to  the 
crawling,  greedy  grub  that  had  lived  the  other  side  of 
the  grave.  Its  very  nature  seems  refined  ;  the  masticat- 
ing mouth  has  given  place  to  a  long  tongue  suited  for 
gathering  nectar  from  the  cups  of  the  sweet  flowers  ; 
the  tremendous  digestive  system  has  almost  disap- 
peared, and  the  glorified  creature  wings  its  flight  amid 
the  sunshine  of  the  garden,  scarcely  seeming  to  alight 
upon  the  flowers,  while  it  imbibes  their  treasured 
sweetness. 

I  must  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  all  butterflies 
are  thus  angelic.  Some  of  the  showiest  of  them,  the 
Purple  Emperor,  for  example,  does  not  seem  to  get 
away  from  its  old  life  even  after  the  resurrection.  It 
prefers  above  all  things  to  suck  the  juices  of  decaying 
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animal  substances,  and  many  of  the  finest  of  the  butter- 
flies will  suck  up  the  liquid  from  muddy  spots  on  the 
roadside.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  the  character 
of  the  butterfly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
caterpillar.  As  they  have  lived  the  lower  life  so  they 
continue  to  some  extent  to  live  the  higher  one.  They 
are  not  absolutely  changed,  though  they  are  fitted  for 
another  kind  of  life. 

I  said  I  was  not  going  to  preach  any  more,  having 
done  so  at  the  beginning,  but  I  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  it  is  all  one  of  God's  kindergarten  lessons  to 
teach  us  one  of  those  very  few  things  He  wants  us 
specially  to  learn  while  we  are  grubbing  along  here  in 
the  world. 


A  SPRIG  OF  SCARLET  BLOSSOM 

JUST  outside  my  study  window  there  is  a  little  bit 
of  old  Palestine  in  the  form  of  a  pomegranate 
tree.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  loveliest  thing  in  all  the 
garden.  It  is  all  ablaze  with  beautiful  scarlet  flowers. 
It  seems  to  throw  about  me  an  atmosphere  of  the 
Bible.  I  can  see  the  spies  coming  back  from  Canaan 
bearing  clusters  of  grapes,  along  with  figs  and  pome- 
granates, to  show  what  a  glorious  land  it  was.  I  can 
see  the  high  priest,  with  his  beautiful  blue  robe,  with 
"  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet, 
round  about  the  skirts  thereof  ;  and  bells  of  gold 
between  them  round  about  ;  a  golden  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  robe  round  about." 
I  can  see  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  temple,  with  their 
"  two  hundred  pomegranates  in  rows  round  about 
upon  the  chapiter  above."  I  see  the  moody  king  Saul 
standing  under  the  pomegranate  tree  at  Migron  when 
the  news  was  brought  of  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Jonathan  and  his  armourbearer  over  the  Philistines. 

33  C 
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I  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  passages  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  which  sing  of  the  beauty  of  the  flower. 

I  went  down  into  the  garden  of  nuts, 
To  see  the  green  plants  of  the  valley, 
To  see  whether  the  vine  budded, 
And  the  pomegranates  were  in  flower. 
Or  ever  I  was  aware,  my  soul  set  me 
Among  the  chariots  of  my  princely  people. 

The  Koran  specially  mentions  this  tree  as  one  of 
the  trees  of  Paradise,  and  Arab  stories  constantly 
allude  to  it.  It  is  nice  to  have  a  real  bit  of  the  East 
blooming  just  outside  your  window. 

I  wonder  are  you  familiar  with  the  tree  ?  I  remem- 
ber there  was  one  grew  in  the  garden  where  I  did  my 
sweethearting.  I  have  always  liked  it  since.  I  was 
glad  to  find  when  I  came  to  this  house  that  some  one 
had  planted  this  tree  just  outside  the  study  window. 
It  is  always  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Its  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  perpetually  green,  while  its  somewhat 
leathery-looking  buds,  just  flushed  with  red,  become 
marvellously  beautiful  when  they  open  and  disclose 
their  vivid  scarlet  flowers.  I  felt  almost  ashamed  to 
do  it,  but  this  morning  I  had  to  cut  a  spray  from  the 
tree,  and  put  it  on  the  table  before  me. 

I  confess  I  do  not  like  plucking  flowers  from  off  a 
tree,  especially  if  it  is  a  fruit  tree.  In  my  mind  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  flowers  and  blossoms. 
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There  are  flowers  which  we  cultivate  for  their  beauty 
alone.  They  produce  more  seeds  than  we  can  possibly 
use,  and  when  we  have  secured  a  few,  we  have  no 
respect  for  the  rest.  There  are  others,  like  the  rose, 
whose  seeds  have  no  interest  for  us  at  all.  They  are 
simply  flowers,  which  we  allow  to  bloom  in  our  gardens, 
or  pluck  for  our  vases,  as  it  seems  good  to  us.  But 
if  we  pluck  the  blossom  from  a  fruit  tree,  we  destroy 
all  chance  of  fruit. 

I  think  these  lovely  flowers  from  my  pomegranate 
tree,  lying  on  my  table  before  me,  would  reproach  me 
with  their  tender  gaze,  only  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  ever  have  become  fruit  had  I  left  them  upon 
the  tree.  For  over  two  years  there  has  never  been  a 
pomegranate  upon  this  tree.  I  despair  of  ever  seeing 
any.  After  the  scarlet  flower,  there  should  begin  to 
form  a  tiny  globe  growing  on  until  it  became  as  large 
as  an  orange,  covered  with  a  hard,  leathery  rind,  which 
would  be  the  tough  calyx  grown  larger,  yellowish  or 
brownish,  and  flushed  with  lovely  red  ;  then  the  fruit 
should  split,  exposing  to  view  the  beautifully  striped 
pink  and  crystal  grains  within,  surrounded  with  juicy 
pulp. 

But,  alas,  I  believe  there  will  never  be  any  fruit. 
This  tree  looks  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  rather  than  the  excellence  of 
its  fruit.  The  blossoms  upon  the  tree  beneath  which 
I   did  my  courting  were  much  simpler  than   these, 
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just  five  to  seven  roundish,  crumpled,  scarlet  or  crimson 
petals,  and  below  them  very  numerous  slender  stamens. 
But  this  flower  before  me  has  more  petals  than  I  could 
easily  count,  and  hardly  any  pollen-bearing  stamens  to 
speak  of.  As  a  flower  it  is  much  more  gorgeous,  and 
lasts  longer,  but  as  a  blossom  with  the  promise  of  fruit 
in  it,  it  is  a  failure. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  years  of 
history  behind  this  tree  in  my  garden.  In  the  begin- 
ning its  parents  were  hardy  wild  denizens  of  the 
wilderness,  bearing  fruit  after  their  own  kind.  Then  men 
began  to  cultivate  them,  transplanting  them  into  a  richer 
soil,  and  afterwards  carefully  selecting  them  according 
to  the  excellence  of  their  fruit  until  at  last  they  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  perfection.  Their  refreshing  acid  juice 
was  highly  esteemed.  At  last  the  time  came  when 
pomegranates  were  exceedingly  plentiful,  so  that,  ceas- 
ing to  value  them  for  their  fruit,  men  began  to  pay 
attention  to  their  flowers,  watching  for  fine  blossoms, 
and  every  time  they  found  a  specially  fine  one,  care- 
fully selecting  its  seed  for  future  sowing.  Thus  this 
plant,  in  having  its  heart  set  on  beauty  alone  and  as  an 
end  in  itself,  has  forgotten  how  to  be  fruitful. 

It  seems  as  if,  in  this  world,  neither  plants  nor  men 
can  have  everything  they  want.  They  have  to  choose 
in  which  things  they  want  to  excel,  and  give  all  their 
strength  to  these.  All  our  choice  fruit  trees, 
our   lovely   garden    flowers,  and   our   kitchen    vege- 
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tables  are  the  result  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  of  cultivation  by  man.  We  know  there  have  been 
pears  in  the  world  for  centuries,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
what  Pliny  says,  they  were  very  inferior  in  his  time  to 
those  we  get  now.  A  long  procession  of  gardeners,  each 
choosing  the  best  among  his  trees  to  get  seedlings  from, 
have  given  us  at  last  the  melting  fruit  we  enjoy  to-day. 
They  judged  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  always  coveting 
the  best,  have  given  us  more  than  they  dreamed. 
Had  they  cared  more  for  blossom  than  fruit,  as 
some  have  done  with  regard  to  my  pomegranate  tree, 
we  might  have  got  even  prettier  plants  for  our  gardens, 
but  less  fruit  for  our  need.  Beauty  is  a  great  thing, 
but  serviceableness  is  even  better.  Fortunately,  God 
couples  them  both  together.  Even  the  rain- cloud 
has  its  glory,  and  the  fruitful  trees  are  loaded  with 
blossoms  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  There  never  was 
a  finer  pomegranate  tree  than  the  fruitful  one  under 
which  I  made  love  years  ago  ;  this  one  outside  my 
window  has  handsomer  blooms,  but — well,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  it ;  I  am  glad  it  is  there  ;  I  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  its  beauty,  but  I  feel  for  it  now  a 
kind  of  pity  : — it  is  only  beautiful,  not  fruitful.  Some- 
body has  given  it  the  wrong  turn  in  life,  or  rather,  its 
forebears  have  been  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  wrong 
thing.  They  sought  to  command  admiration  rather 
than  to  render  service.  They  wanted  to  be  looked 
at  rather  than  to  minister. 
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If  I  mistake  not,  that  is  a  temptation  common  to 
us  all.  Have  we  not  seen  girls  more  anxious  to  look 
beautiful  than  to  be  good  and  useful  ?  Are  not  boys 
tempted  sometimes  to  "  show  off,"  displaying  their 
cleverness  rather  than  their  kindness.  Do  not  even 
ministers  in  the  pulpit  aim  at  times  rather  at  being 
brilliant  than  helpful  ?  Was  there  not  a  fig  tree  once 
that  had  plenty  of  leaves,  but  "  He  found  no  fruit 
thereon  ?  " 

When  poor  Marie  Antoinette  was  coming  into  Paris 
to  be  married  to  the  king,  she  sent  word  beforehand 
that  all  beggars,  cripples,  blind,  sick,  and  other  unplea- 
sant looking  folk  should  be  cleared  off  the  streets  that 
there  might  be  nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  her  bridal 
procession.  Poor  thing,  she  was  all  blossom,  pleasant 
to  the  eye  of  those  who  were  in  no  need,  but  disap- 
pointing to  the  poor  hungry  people  who  had  hoped 
great  things  from  her  coming,  and  one  day  they  slew 
her! 

There  was  another — a  King — who,  when  He  came 
into  a  city,  attracted  to  Himself  the  very  people  whom 
Marie  banished — and  of  the  increase  of  His  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  no  end. 


VI 
A    HOLIDAY    AT    THE    ZOO 

I  HAVE  been  to  the  Zoo.  Oh,  the  fun  of  it  !  There 
were  five  of  us.  We  were  all  young.  I  expect 
I  really  was  the  eldest  ;  at  least  I  was  biggest,  paid 
the  fares,  and  was  responsible  for  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  peanuts.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  had  better  frankly 
admit  that  I  was  much  the  eldest  of  the  party,  though 
I  am  sure,  from  the  point  of  view  of  dignity,  a  certain 
young  lady  who  was  fifteen  was  easily  first. 

Now,  our  family  goes  to  the  Zoo  fairly  often.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  great  outstanding  feature  of  the  place 
where  we  live.  Sydney  may  boast  of  her  harbour,  or 
Adelaide  may  plume  herself  upon  being  the  City  of 
Culture ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  we  have  the  Zoo. 
It  requires  only  a  few  minutes,  and  we  may  leave 
distracting  care  behind  and  experience  the  thrill  of 
looking  death  in  the  face  a  hundred  times,  and  even  in 
our  recklessness  of  throwing  peanuts  to  it  through  the 
iron  bars  of  its  cage. 

Our  children  are  on  speaking  terms  with  the  wild 
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beasts  of  the  world.  The  Zoo  is  a  kind  of  Parliament 
of  Nature,  to  which  the  animals  of  the  globe  have  sent 
representatives.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  a  white 
cockatoo  who  swings  high  in  a  cage  just  within  the 
gate,  and  says  "  Cocky  wants  a  bit  of  bread  "  in  good, 
if  somewhat  harsh,  English  ;  and  the  others  remark, 
every  one  in  the  tongue  in  which  it  was  born,  "  And 
so  say  all  of  us."  The  lion  roars  it,  the  tiger  snarls  it, 
the  bear  yawns  it,  the  monkeys  chatter  it,  the  elephant 
puts  his  trunk  near  you  in  an  insinuating  way  and  sniffs 
it,  the  ostrich  appears  to  look  at  you  over  the  top  of 
his  spectacles  and  accuse  you  of  withholding  it,  the 
gentle  gazelle  coaxes  it,  and  one  anarchist  of  a  creature 
spits  at  you  if  you  do  not  immediately  produce  it. 

Upon  my  word,  I  believe  their  wildness  is  all  another 
name  for  appetite.  I  will  not  say  hunger,  for  some  of 
them,  I  am  sure,  would  eat  in  their  sleep.  We  stood 
round  the  pit  where  the  bear  is — the  one  my  little 
girl  calls  the  "  pole-er  "  bear — he  sat  on  his  haunches 
at  the  foot  of  his  pole  and  never  missed  anything  that 
was  thrown  to  him  ;  nuts,  biscuits,  fruit,  or  anything 
else.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  enough  to  half  fill 
his  pit,  yet  I  presume  it  did  not  nearly  fill  his  stomach, 
for  he  kept  his  mouth  open  for  more,  and  I  could  see  a 
long  way  down  his  throat  without  recognizing  anything 
familiar.  As  for  the  ostrich,  I  believe  he  would  get 
some  nutriment  out  of  a  pound  of  wire  nails. 

The  Zoo  is  a  living  appetite.     If  you  keep  that  fact 
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in  mind  you  do  not  need  a  guidebook  to  tell  you  about 
the  different  animals.  You  have  only  to  ask  yourself, 
"  How  does  this  creature  get  its  food  ?  "  and  its 
structure  will  give  you  the  answer.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  would  not  be  much  wildness,  either  in  the 
animal  world  or  amongst  human  beings,  if  there  was 
always  food  and  kindness.  I  get  a  bit  cross  myself 
when  I  am  hungry. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  fun  of  all  yesterday  was 
around  the  monkey  cages.  The  Zoo  without  the 
monkeys  would  hardly  be  worth  going  to.  Even  the 
elephant,  though  he  occupies  the  pride  of  place,  and 
the  children  scrambled  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  get  a  three  minutes'  ride  upon  his  back,  is  not  so 
great  a  favourite  as  the  monkeys.  We  always  make 
first  for  the  cage  of  "  Lizzie,"  the  ourang-outang,  and 
laugh  ourselves  tired  at  her  funny  tricks.  Then  we 
make  all  sorts  of  insulting  remarks  about  the  mandrill, 
who  looks  so  solemnly  at  you  with  his  absurdly  coloured 
face,  as  if  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  a  bright 
scarlet  nose,  with  dark  blue  furrows  along  the  side  of 
it,  shading  away  to  a  light  blue  on  the  cheeks,  might  be 
pretty  enough  in  a  flower,  or  on  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
but  are  positively  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  a  caged 
monkey.  No  matter  how  much  you  may  wish  to 
spare  his  feelings,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  help  ex- 
ploding with  laughter,  and  when  he  rises  from  his 
squatting  position,  turns  his  still  more  absurdly  coloured 
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back  upon  you,  and  walks  away  in  disdain — well, 
even  a  cat  would  become  hysterical  at  the  sight. 

There  was  one  monkey  there  who  sat  in  state  with 
a  tiny  fragment  of  mirror  the  size  of  half  a  crown  held 
in  front  of  itself,  into  which  it  squinted  with  appar- 
ently the  greatest  satisfaction,  while  another  monkey 
performed  its  toilet.  Perhaps  I  had  better  describe 
that  operation  in  the  language  of  the  youngest  member 
of  our  party.  She  said,  "  He  ruffled  upver  f ewers  of 
the  ovver  one,  and  took  fings  out  ov  'em."  It  was 
certainly  a  ridiculous  thing  to  watch,  and  the 
numerous  company  surrounding  the  cage  shouted 
with  laughter. 

There  was  a  very  bilious  gentleman  standing  next 
to  me  with  his  wife,  who  said  solemnly,  "  There's 
vanity  for  you.  There's  no  doubt  we  came  from  the 
monkeys."  He  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  about  it, 
and  to  say  the  truth,  if  one  were  to  go  by  family 
resemblances,  he  was  not  without  something  to  show 
for  it.  But  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  the  way  he 
said  it.  It  seemed  to  give  him  some  kind  of  pleasure 
to  think  that  all  his  fellow-men  were  only  highly- 
developed  apes.  His  wife  looked  as  if  she  thought  he 
was  "  having  one  "  at  her.  I  expect  that  if  the  truth 
were  known,  when  they  were  coming  out  to  the  Zoo 
he  had  got  ready  a  little  before  her,  and  found  her 
before  the  mirror  putting  her  hat  on  straight.  Then, 
no  doubt,  he  said  things.     I  feel  certain  he  was  not  a 
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"  nice  "  man  ;  he  may  have  been  good  enough,  but 
he  just  wasn't  "  nice."  He  made  me  think  of  a  little 
girl  I  know,  who  prayed  for  one  of  her  relatives  in  this 
way — "  Oh,  Lord,  don't  make  him  any  dooder,  but 
just  make  him  nicer."  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and 
I  know  his  mouth  could  not  have  got  into  that  shape 
if  he  had  kept  on  saying  pleasant  things  all  his  life. 

Now,  personally,  I  do  not  care  much  where  1  came 
from.  If  the  Father  Almighty,  in  His  wisdom,  saw 
fit  to  raise  me  up,  step  by  step,  from  the  very  lowest 
to  the  point  I  have  reached  now,  it  would  only  be 
fitting  for  me  to  say,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight."  And  I  would  like  to  know 
all  about  it,  for  it  would  seem  very  wonderful.  Cer- 
tainly I  should  not  be  ashamed.  Why  should  I  ?  I 
know  of  a  boy  whose  name  was  David  Livingstone, 
who  began  life  in  the  humblest  possible  fashion,  and 
steadily  worked  away  until  all  the  world  honoured  him. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  driving  in  the  company  of  a 
distinguished  Turkish  official,  and  as  they  entered  the 
town  the  people  cheered.  Livingstone  took  it  for 
granted  they  were  cheering  the  official,  but  that 
gentleman  remarked,  "It  is  you  they  are  cheering." 
"  No,  no,"  said  Livingstone,  "  why  should  they  cheer 
me  ?  It  must  be  you."  "  But,  Doctor,  I  say  it  is 
you,  and  it  ought  to  be  you,"  insisted  the  courteous 
Turk,  "for  I  am  only  what  my  master  made  me,  and 
you  are  what  you  have  made  yourself." 
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Well,  if  David  Livingstone  had  truly  raised  himself 
from  what  he  was  as  a  boy  to  what  he  then  was,  the 
boy  must  be  judged  by  the  man,  not  the  man  by  the 
boy  ;  but  in  a  deeper,  truer  sense,  both  men  were 
what  their  masters  had  made  them.  The  Sultan  had 
made  his  servant  a  gold-braided  dignitary,  and  Christ 
had  made  His  servant  a  simple-hearted  but  truly  great 
man.  And  wherever  we  came  from,  we  have  been  led 
by  His  hand,  and  we  are  what  His  grace  has  made 
us. 

I  object  to  stupid  men  standing  outside  a  monkey- 
cage  where  the  children  (not  to  mention  myself)  are 
standing  also,  their  tresses  floating  in  the  breeze,  their 
eyes  sparkling  with  merriment,  their  silvery  laughter 
making  the  sweetest  music,  and  trying  to  make  me 
think  of  them  as  clothed  monkeys.  I  dare  say  all  of 
us  have  lingered  over  our  toilet,  and  admired  ourselves 
in  the  glass,  but  at  least  we  did  it  on  the  sly  ;  we 
would  not  have  done  it  brazenly  before  a  crowd  like 
this  for  all  the  world.  They  have  their  little  "  monkey  " 
tricks  ;  I  have  often  told  them  so,  and  we  all  chuckled 
over  them.  But  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  see  the  angels  where  they  are,  and  behold 
their  glorious  beauty  and  purity,  I  should  look  down 
again  at  the  children,  and  when  the  dazzling  light 
had  passed  somewhat  from  my  eyes,  I  should  see 
resemblances,  and  say,  "  It  is  there  that  they  belong." 
Nay,  if  I  could  look  upward  even  toward  the  summit 
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of  the  Throne — but  I  dare  not  say  it — only  there 
come  to  my  mind  some  words  I  have  read  in  the 
Bible,   "And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image." 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  a  curious  picture.  It 
was  called  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross."  You  were 
shown  a  picture  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then  the  lights 
were  turned  out,  and  you  were  left  in  the  dark  ;  but  as 
you  kept  looking  where  you  had  seen  the  figure,  it 
slowly  loomed  into  view  again,  and  across  the  shoulder 
there  seemed  to  be — a  Cross,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  visible  in  the  light. 

I  do  not  understand  the  secret  of  the  picture,  but  I 
know  that,  as  I  think  of  the  bairns  who  were  with  me 
to-day  at  the  Zoo,  I  can  see  now  quite  distinctly  the 
shadow  of  our  Lord's  Cross  behind  them.  This  is  the 
standard  by  which  I  measure  their  worth.  We  do  not 
clearly  know  our  own  value,  but  we  can  guess  by  seeing 
the  price  He  was  willing  to  pay  who  does  know.  He 
loved  us  even  unto  death,  and  He  has  said  to  them 
that  love  Him,  "  Where  I  am,  ye  shall  be  also." 

That  is  where  we  belong,  wherever  we  have  come 
from  ;  and  if  we  follow  Him,  it  is  there  we  shall  arrive. 


VII 

THE    LEAVES    OF    AUTUMN 

HAVE  been  clearing  away  the  autumn  leaves 
which  now  daily  make  a  litter  in  the  garden. 
They  fall  beneath  the  trees  where  the  wind  catches 
them  and  strews  them  about  the  lawn  and  the  paths, 
everywhere  they  ought  not  to  go,  and,  worst  of  all,  into 
the  water-channels,  which  they  soon  choke  unless  they 
are  constantly  swept  out. 

Out  in  the  street  it  is  worse.  We  make  few  pre- 
tensions to  rural  beauty  in  this  city,  but  in  some  of  the 
streets — of  which  ours  is  fortunately  one — the  council 
has  caused  to  be  planted  rows  of  ornamental  trees, 
which  are  usually  a  pleasure,  but  just  now  a  nuisance. 
Hundreds  of  brown  and  withered  leaves  are  massed 
upon  the  footpaths  and  choking  up  the  gutters.  It 
is  of  little  use  sweeping  them  away  from  in  front  of 
one's  own  premises,  because  a  gale  of  wind  will  set  the 
whole  multitude  in  the  street  dancing  and  swirling, 
and  when  it  dies  down  leaves  them  piled  up  against 

your  fence  like  drunken  soldiers  in  khaki  after  a  carouse. 
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Of  course  this  is  only  a  temporary  inconvenience, 
and  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  the 
quiet  beauty  of  these  trees  the  whole  year  round.  It 
seems  ungrateful  to  even  refer  to  it,  but  then  I  have 
just  come  in  from  my  sweeping,  and  the  nuisance  of 
the  leaves  was  my  uppermost  thought.  I  am  afraid 
it  is  often  so.  How  we  complain  about  the  rain  when 
a  chance  shower  interferes  with  our  convenience, 
forgetful  that  all  the  beautiful,  fruitful  world  depends 
upon  it.  And,  generally  speaking,  we  magnify  troubles 
and  allow  a  moment  of  inconvenience  to  blot  out  our 
remembrance  of  years  of  blessing. 

But  these  late  autumn  leaves  set  one  thinking. 
Forlorn  and  desolate  as  they  look  when  fallen  to  the 
ground,  they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own  which  often 
exceeds  that  of  the  summer  and  the  spring,  and  even 
the  most  woe-begone  leaf  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
street,  when  taken  up  and  examined  is  a  miracle  of 
design,  beautifully  formed  and  richly  coloured.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  there  are  no  miracles,  and  even 
as  they  argue  the  point  they  trample  them  under  foot 
and  sweep  them  out  of  the  way.  I  fancy  if  God  had 
made  them  scarcer  or  a  little  more  uncertain  in  their 
action,  we  might  have  thought  more  of  them. 

These  leaves  have  made  me  wonder  why  God  seems 
to  waste  things  so  ?  There  must  be  millions  and 
millions  of  them  drifting  about  the  country  to 
rot    amid    the   winter   rains.     Our   somewhat  scanty 
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native  bush  contains  a  large  proportion  of  ever- 
green trees.  Maybe  we  do  not  perceive  the  changing 
seasons  as  they  do  who  live  in  most  other  countries 
in  the  temperate  zone.  They  notice  more  easily 
than  we  the  earth  put  on  a  belt  of  rainbow  loveliness, 
even  the  weeds  by  the  wayside  looking  most  beautiful 
as  their  life  appears  to  decline. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  how  Moses  stood  in  the 
wilderness  watching  the  bush  that  burned  with  fire  and 
yet  was  not  consumed.  I  suppose  that  was  a  miracle. 
At  any  rate  Moses  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  said, 
"  I  will  turn  aside  now  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burnt."  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that 
he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the 
bush  and  said,  "  Moses,  Moses  !  "  And  he  said, 
"  Here  am  I."  And  God  said,  "  Draw  not  nigh 
hither  ;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

Now  I  wonder  if  that  was  really  so  very  much  more 
wonderful  than  what  happens  every  autumn-time  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  miracle  consisted  in  God  making 
strikingly  plain  for  once,  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  shepherd  in  the  wilderness,  what  He  is  always 
doing,  though  so  quietly  that  only  His  loving  disciples 
take  notice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  hidden  fire  is 
always  burning  upon  the  hearth  of  the  world.  Every 
green  thing  is  literally  burning  in  the  great  oven  of 
Nature.     There  is  no  smoke,  and  the  flame  is  hidden 
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except  at  autumn,  when  it  leaps  into  view  in  all  the 
yellow  and  red  radiance  of  the  season.  Every  tree  is 
on  fire  ;  yet,  when  the  flame  is  burned  away,  the  trees 
still  stand,  and  if  you  look  where  the  flame  was,  you 
will  see  the  buds  carefully  wrapped  up  for  the  coming 
spring.  The  floor  of  Nature  has  been  purged  with  fire. 
Every  worn-out  thing  has  been  burnt  up.  The  earth 
has  been  made  sweet  and  clean.  The  bush  is  not 
consumed,  but  re-born  from  the  flame.  And  whoever 
understands  this,  and  draws  near  to  watch  with 
uncovered  head  or  feet  will  surely  hear  the  voice  of 
God  calling  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
saying,  "  /  am  that  I  am !  " 

There  is  another  picture  that  comes  to  my  mind, 
but  this  time  it  is  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  poet  Homer.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Penelope?  She  was  the  faithful  wife  of 
Ulysses,  and  renowned  for  her  beauty.  Her  husband 
had  been  long  away  at  the  wars,  and  most  people 
thought  he  was  dead.  Penelope  had  many  admirers, 
and  they  now  sought  her  hand,  but  she  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  her  husband  might  return,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  marry  again.  At  last  their  attentions 
became  almost  unbearable,  and  she  felt  she  had  to  give 
an  answer  of  some  kind.  So  she  said  she  would  not 
marry  until  she  had  woven  a  funeral-pall  for  her  father- 
in-law  Laertes.  During  the  day  she  always  had  her 
distaff  in  her  hand,  and  the  eager  lovers  watched 
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anxiously  to  see  how  much  more  she  had  to  do,  and 
counted  the  days  to  its  completion.  But  during  the 
night  she  would  unravel  what  she  had  done  during  the 
day,  and  the  result  was  that  long  before  the  pall  was 
finished  Ulysses  returned,  the  other  lovers  vanished, 
and  Penelope,  as  she  deserved,  lived  happily  ever 
afterward. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  Nature  must  be  like  a 
beautiful  woman  who  is  waiting  for  Someone  to  come. 
All  through  the  spring  and  summer  she  weaves  her 
beautiful  embroidery,  and  just  when  you  might  think 
that  her  work  was  finished  and  the  times  of  Eden 
had  come  again,  autumn  comes  and  with  her  deft 
fingers  takes  it  all  down  again,  and  winter  shows  you 
Nature  with  only  a  distaff  in  her  hand,  beginning  to 
weave  once  more. 

I  think  we  are  all  like  Penelope's  admirers.  We  are 
only  too  willing  to  make  her  beauty  our  own,  and  live 
only  for  this  beautiful  world  ;  but  Nature  is  waiting 
for  the  absent  King.  She  means  us  not  to  love  her 
too  much,  for  her  heart  is  the  King's  and  she  means 
that  we  should  be  watching  for  His  return,  ready  to  go 
with  Him  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  where  all  things 
abide.  There  comes  to  my  mind  a  beautiful  hymn  we 
often  sing  : 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee,  who  hast  made 

The  earth  so  bright, 
So  full  of  splendour  and  of  joy, 

Beauty  and  light ; 
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So  many  glorious  things  are  here, 
Noble  and  right. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  here  our  souls, 

Though  amply  blest, 
Can  never  find,  although  they  seek, 

A  perfect  rest  ; 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  they  lean 

On  Jesus'  breast. 

When  a  man  builds  a  fine  house,  surrounds  it  with 
a  garden  full  of  choice  plants,  and  begins  to  forget  God, 
Nature,  in  the  beautiful,  restful  autumn-time,  whispers 
to  him,  if  he  can  hear  it,  that  earthly  glory  is  only  for  a 
moment,  that  he  will  soon  be  left  bare  like  the  trees  in 
winter,  and  unless,  beneath  his  summer  glory  the  new 
buds  of  heaven  are  forming,  he  will  be  like  a  tree  that 
is  decayed  at  the  heart,  for  whom  there  is  no  coming 
spring-time. 

I  am  going  to  set  up  this  withered  leaf  upon  my  desk 
for  at  least  a  day  or  two.  It  shall  whisper  to  me  of 
the  splendid  work  it  has  accomplished  in  the  past.  It 
has  done  its  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  great  tree  : 
it  has  helped  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  pure  ; 
and  it  would,  if  left  alone,  assist  to  enrich  the  soil,  and 
feed  the  next  generation  of  plants. 

I  mind  not  its  wrinkles.  I  shall  be  wrinkled  myself 
by  and  by,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  content  so  long  as 
the  green  strength  that  was  in  me  has  passed  into  the 
general  stock  of  the  world,  and  beneath  the  point  that 
I  guarded  a  new  bud  has  formed. 


VIII 

THE    LORDS    AND    LADIES    OF 
TO-MORROW 

IT  is  Arbor  Day  in  our  town  to-day.  I  have  been  up 
to  the  State  School  along  with  other  citizens,  and 
have  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  the  great  men 
and  noble  women,  the  Members  of  Parliament,  coun- 
cillors, ministers,  missionaries,  architects,  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  worthy  people  who  were  disguised  as  boys  and 
girls  there. 

Without  doubt  they  were  wonderfully  well  dis- 
guised. Any  one  might  be  pardoned  for  not  recognizing 
them.  Nearly  everything  that  would  suggest  such 
stately  people  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In 
the  matter  of  clothes,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest 
frock  coats  and  belltoppers,  or  silk  dresses  ;  just  the 
strongest  of  materials,  here  and  there  a  splotch  of  ink, 
pockets  bulging  out  with  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things, 
including  cigarette  cards,  knuckles,  cobblers'  wax, 
lollies,  penknives  and  other  things  ;   as  for  headgear 
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you  could  hardly  say  there  was  any.  Some  of  the 
older  girls,  by  reason  of  their  neat  hair-ribbons,  gave 
you  a  hint  of  their  real  position  in  life,  but  the  boys' 
heads  were  the  cleverest  disguises  you  could  imagine  ; 
there  was  no  more  suggestion  of  a  belltopper  than 
there  was  of  a  parting.  It  was  really  clever.  You 
would  just  have  thought  you  were  talking  to  a  lot  of 
clothed,  fresh-complexioned,  jolly  young  savages. 
Indeed,  looking  beneath  the  desks,  the  deception  was 
greater  than  ever,  for  one  could  see  quite  a  number 
of  bare  shins  just  like  Man  Friday's,  only  whiter. 
The  clever  young  rogues  ;  but  I  tried  to  let  them 
see  that  they  could  not  "  have  "  me.  I  did  not  mind 
them  having  a  bit  of  a  frolic  like  this  on  Arbor  Day, 
but  I  had  gone  there  on  serious  business.  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  them  about  the  future  well-being  of  this 
city,  over  which  I  know  they  are  to  be  the  real  rulers, 
and  I  appealed  to  them  as  strongly  as  I  could  to  put 
some  things  straight  that  are  going  a  bit  crooked.  I 
did  not  expose  them,  for  I  could  tell  by  the  way  one  or 
two  of  the  visitors  spoke  that  they  did  not  see  through 
the  disguises,  but  mistook  them  for  a  lot  of  young 
rascals  who  needed  to  be  warned  that  they  must  keep 
the  peace  or  the  police  would  be  after  them  ;  but  I 
tried,  and  so  did  most  of  the  others,  to  make  them  feel 
that  a  romp  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  that  when 
they  have  settled  down  they  must  really  see  to  it  that 
this  town  is  improved. 
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You  see,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  our  town  was 
full  of  open  paddocks  stocked  with  growing  trees,  but 
one  after  the  other  the  paddocks  have  been  cut  up  and 
the  trees  have  been  cut  down  to  make  room  for  streets 
and  houses,  until  it  is  coming  to  pass  that  we  may 
soon  become  a  treeless  city.  Now  these  trees  were 
innocent  and  useful  citizens  in  their  way.  They  gave 
a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  place,  and  supplied  shade  for 
the  cattle,  and  shelter  for  the  singing  birds  ;  they 
made  no  great  fuss,  but  they  did  good  as  it  were  by 
stealth  ;  they  took  captive  roving  bands  of  particles 
which  filled  the  air,  liberating  the  harmless,  but  detain- 
ing most  of  the  members  of  a  somewhat  dangerous 
tribe  called  Carbon,  which,  if  allowed  to  rove  without 
restrictions,  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  a  city.  They 
are  a  secret  society,  though  not  Italian  as  the  name 
might  suggest,  but  all  the  police  in  the  world  could  not 
keep  them  in  check  like  the  trees  used  to  do. 

The  trees  had  one  infirmity,  they  were  rooted  to  the 
earth,  and  thus  could  not  move  themselves,  so  every 
time  the  council  wanted  to  make  a  road  or  some  man 
wanted  to  build  a  house,  down  came  every  tree  which 
stood  in  the  way,  and  thus  it  is  coming  to  pass  that 
our  town  will  soon  be  without  trees  if  something  is  not 
done.  The  birds  have  noticed  it  long  ago ;  the 
kookaburra  no  longer  laughs,  the  magpie  no  longer 
chatters  in  our  town ;  we  have  only  the  clanging  of 
tram  bells  and  the  rumbling  of  cart  wheels.     Thou- 
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sands  of  the  Carbon  tribe  make  their  haunts  in  the 
very  houses  of  the  people,  and  sally  forth  upon  their 
dark  errands  without  any  check  at  all.  It  is  only 
solemn  fooling  to  send  policemen  with  shining  helmets 
around  the  streets  after  them.  They  are  hardly  any 
more  afraid  of  health  inspectors  with  their  disinfect- 
ants ;  they  used  to  be  afraid  of  the  long  green  arms  of 
the  silent  trees,  but  now  they  riot  in  lawlessness. 

And  we  appealed  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  to-morrow 
who  were  assembled  in  their  masks  and  disguises  in 
the  State  School  to-day,  to  see  that  these  ancient  guard- 
ians of  the  public  health  are  restored  to  their  places. 

We  pointed  out  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them. 
If  they  may  not  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
they  can  at  least  be  drawn  up  in  ranks  along  the  sides 
and  form  a  guard  of  honour,  while  there  are  thousands 
of  places  where  they  could  be  stationed  with  profit  if 
only  they  were  definitely  placed — or  shall  I  say  planted 
— there. 

I  was  able  to  put  in  as  evidence  the  fact  that  in 
Kent  (England),  there  is  living  at  the  present  time  a 
gentleman  who  is  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
for  over  half  a  century  has  counted  it  a  delight  to 
carry  in  his  pockets  as  often  as  possible  a  seed  or 
cutting  from  a  tree,  and  plant  it  wherever  he  saw  a 
suitable  place  for  it.  It  is  true  that  he  was  often 
laughed  at  as  if  he  was  a  genial  lunatic  ;  it  is  true  he 
was  even  sometimes  opposed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
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fact  that  at  least  a  thousand  beautiful  trees  in  his 
native  town  were  planted  years  ago  by  him  in  this 
way,  and  I  understand  that  the  Arbor  Day  movement 
which  is  now  spreading  throughout  the  world  owes  its 
beginning  to  his  efforts. 

I  was  able  also  to  inform  their  worships  that  I  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  all  the  weeping  willow  trees 
in  England  owe  their  existence  to  Alexander  Pope,  the 
poet,  who  received  a  basket  of  Turkish  figs  and  found 
amongst  them  a  slip,  which  he  planted  in  his  garden 
at  Twickenham  which,  when  it  had  grown  to  its  full 
beauty,  was  so  admired  by  his  friends  that  they  begged 
cuttings  from  it,  and  these  graceful  evergreen  trees 
began  to  spring  up  all  over  the  land. 

I  further  told  of  what  the  British  Government  is 
doing  in  India,  and  of  the  sturdy  forest  officers  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  hill  country  keeping  watch 
over  the  immense  tracts  given  into  their  care,  marking 
the  trees  which  may  be  cut  down,  seeing  that  other 
trees  are  not  cut  down,  and  planting  new  ones  wherever 
they  find  suitable  places.  These  officers  will  have 
retired  when  the  first  trees  they  planted  have  reached 
their  full  growth  and  the  moss  will  have  grown  all 
over  their  tombstones  when  the  last  are  ready  to  be  cut 
down. 

I  was  able  to  assure  their  worships  also  that  the 
trees,  although  they  have  been  turned  out  in  such  a 
scurvy  fashion,  have  shown  no  ill-feeling,  but  on  the 
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contrary,  have  done  their  best  to  save  us  from  our 
own  folly.  Although  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
move  about,  owing  to  their  roots,  they  have  adopted 
many  devices  in  the  hope  of  getting  their  seeds  planted 
in  likely  places.  They  have  constructed  clever  little 
contrivances  like  parachutes,  in  which  they  trust  their 
babies  as  the  mother  of  Moses  did  hers,  hoping  that 
the  wind  will  carry  them  and  put  them  down  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  enemy,  that  the  earth  will  give 
them  a  bed  and  the  rains  will  give  them  to  drink,  and 
so  they  may  grow  up  to  be  a  blessing.  They  have 
also  beguiled  the  birds  and  some  of  the  beasts  into 
carrying  their  seeds  for  them  and  planting  them 
where  they  can. 

Indeed  I  am  told  that  all  over  the  world,  whenever 
the  trees  are  being  driven  out  by  men,  they  organize 
themselves  into  a  secret  society  and  adopt  a  thousand 
ruses  and  disguises  to  retain  their  footing  upon  their 
native  soil,  and  though  sometimes  their  efforts  may  be 
misdirected,  yet  their  noble  purpose  is  not  to  conquer 
but  to  save. 

It  is  not  often  that  their  efforts  are  appreciated, 
but  if  it  were  not  for  this  noble  warfare,  man  by  his 
so-called  "  beating  back  of  the  bush,"  would  have 
beaten  himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth  long  ago. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
future,  when  they  heard  these  things,  seemed  to  be 
deeply  impressed.     Any  one  with  half  an  eye  could 
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have  seen  by  the  look  of  strong  purpose  that  came 
into  their  faces  that  they  realized  something  of  their 
obligations  as  rulers.  I  felt  that  though  like  Henry  V 
they  might  be  a  bit  reckless  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
they  meant  to  be  in  earnest  when  they  came  into 
their  kingdom.  I  feel  much  more  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  the  city.  They  nearly  all  pledged  themselves 
to  plant  at  least  one  tree  or  flowering  shrub  immedi- 
ately, and  they  gave  their  royal  word  that  they  would 
no  more  allow  the  reckless  breaking  of  the  limbs  of 
trees  than  they  would  those  of  human  beings.  Of 
course  I  know  that  the  royal  word  is  sometimes  broken, 
and  sometimes  forgotten.  Still  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  one  of  the  deputation  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  only  way  to  have  a  clean,  sweet  and  noble  town 
is  to  get  the  boys  and  girls  to  feel  that  it  is  their  town, 
and  its  character  will  depend  on  them.  I  am  hopeful 
that  not  only  with  regard  to  the  trees,  but  with  regard 
to  defences  against  other  things  more  poisonous  than 
carbonic  acid,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  say, 
"  We  will  not  allow  these  things  to  debase  the  life  of 
our  town.  We  insist  upon  clean  streets,  clean  houses, 
clean  amusements,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  clean  hearts 
for  all  its  citizens." 


IX 

OPPOSITE    OPINIONS 

HAVE  been  talking  to  a  laddie  who  is  very  much 
troubled  because  some  beliefs  have  crept  into  his 
mind  which  he  knows  would  greatly  grieve  his  dear 
old  father.  He  is  an  honest  and  good  laddie,  and 
sincerely  loves  the  fine  old  man  who  digs  and  delves 
in  the  country  that  he  might  save  enough  money  to 
let  his  son  become  a  learned  man,  and  the  boy  wants 
to  do  his  best  and  bring  gladness  to  his  father's  heart. 
He  knows  with  what  fear  and  trembling  both  his 
parents  sent  him  forth  to  go  to  school  in  the  great  city. 
How  they  warned  him  of  the  perils  of  unbelief  !  How 
they  cautioned  him  never  to  forsake  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Book  !  He  will  never  forget  his  father's  last 
prayer  the  morning  they  started  away  for  the  little 
railway  station  in  the  bush. 

And  the  boy  never  meant  to  depart  by  a  single  hair's 
breadth  from  the  counsels  of  his  father.  He  has  not 
missed  his  daily  chapter,  nor  laid  down  his  head  upon 
a  pillow  unblessed  by  prayer.  And  yet,  how  could 
he  help  storing  in  his  mind  the  teachings  of  the  books 
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he  was  to  be  examined  upon,  or  discussing  them  with  his 
companions  ?  There  were  certain  notions  which  would 
come  mixing  themselves  in  his  thoughts,  and  though  he 
regarded  them  as  evil  and  tried  to  cast  them  out,  they 
only  came  back,  compelling  him  to  look  at  them 
steadily,  until  at  last  for  shame's  sake  he  had  to  offer 
them  a  seat,  and  now  they  regularly  reside  within  his 
mind.  Since  he  came  to  know  them  better  he  has 
learned  not  only  to  respect  them,  but  to  admire  and 
love  them.  He  believes  with  all  his  heart  that  they 
are  true. 

The  trouble  is  that  he  knows  his  father  would  not 
respect  them,  but  think  them  messengers  of  Satan, 
and  it  would  break  his  heart  to  know  that  they  were 
honoured  guests  in  his  son's  mind.  And  the  boy  loves 
his  father,  and  for  his  sake  would  bar  the  door  against 
these  opinions  if  he  could,  but  he  cannot.  For  casting 
thoughts  out  of  your  mind  is  like  trying  to  drive  air 
out  of  a  vessel ;  as  fast  as  it  goes  out  it  also  comes  in. 
The  very  effort  of  thinking  about  it  only  makes  the 
thought  stronger.  The  boy  feels  guilty  because  he  is 
hiding  from  his  father  what  he  is  not  really  ashamed 
of,  but  knows  would  grieve  him.  He  is  a  high-souled 
boy,  and  that  makes  him  feel  a  traitor  to  his  father's 
love ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  feel  a  traitor 
to  truth  if  he  could  succeed  in  turning  these  disturbing 
opinions  out  of  his  mind.  What  is  a  decent  and 
intelligent  lad  to  do  ? 
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I  am  always  a  bit  anxious  when  young  people  begin 
to  think  they  know  more  than  their  parents.  It  is 
more  than  likely  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  the  nature 
of  red-blooded  boys  and  girls  to  be  cocksure  about 
things.  God  made  them  that  way,  because  youth  is 
the  time  for  courage  and  enterprise,  and  if  they  were 
too  timid  just  then  the  world  would  soon  become  like 
a  stagnant  pool.  When  we  get  a  bit  older  we  are  not 
quite  so  sure,  and  learn  to  divide  our  opinions  into 
downright  beliefs  and  may-be's.  The  time  between 
is  usually  a  stormy  time,  and  every  thoughtful  boy  or 
girl  has  to  weather  it. 

I  do  not  mind  a  boy  being  cocksure,  because  God 
made  him  that  way,  but  I  hate  to  see  him  vain,  because 
only  an  empty  thing  can  become  inflated.  I  have 
seen  fellows  who  seemed  to  think  that  wisdom  never 
did  really  come  to  live  on  the  earth  until  they  arrived. 
With  one  airy  wave  of  the  hand  they  sweep  all  ancient 
things  off  the  planet  and  proceed  to  construct  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what 
becomes  of  them  because  it  is  so  hard  to  find  them 
afterwards  when  you  come  to  look.  The  old  green 
earth  is  there  and  the  starry  sky  ;  the  ancient  things 
seem  to  have  come  back,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  they 
never  really  moved,  but  "  the  boy — oh  !  where  is 
he?  " 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  you  might  safely  lay  to 
heart,  and  that  is  that  old  things  are  never  to  be  swept 
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away.  Truth  builds  a  staircase  as  it  climbs  upward, 
and  it  is  folly  to  think  that  the  lower  steps  should  be 
cut  away.  They  who  lay  the  topmost  steps  have 
not  necessarily  bigger  brains  and  truer  hearts  than 
they  who  laid  the  lower  ones.  They  only  took  one 
step  upward  even  as  the  first  did,  and  if  anything  it 
is  the  bottom  steps  that  are  broadest  and  strongest. 
The  schoolboy  starts  with  knowledge  which  it  took 
great  men  thousands  of  years  to  secure  for  him,  the 
very  alphabet  by  which  he  learns  to  read,  and  which 
he  is  ashamed  not  to  know  when  he  is  five  years  old, 
being  one  of  the  greatest  things  the  human  mind  ever 
invented,  though  it  took  centuries  to  accomplish. 

I  have  seen  cases  where  honest  hard-working  people 
have  denied  themselves  to  give  their  children  the  best 
education,  and  the  children  have  repaid  them  by 
despising  them  for  what  they  considered  their  old- 
fashioned  ways  and  ideas  ;  I  have  always  thought 
that  was  about  the  last  degree  of  meanness,  and  I 
think  they  are  little  better  who  try  to  pour  contempt 
upon  the  great  men  and  women  who  have  toiled  before 
our  time  to  give  us  the  liberties  and  privileges  we 
enjoy  to-day.  I  often  think  of  Jesus  attending  so 
regularly  that  little  synagogue  in  Nazareth,  listening 
to  the  good  men  who  led  the  worship  there  expounding 
the  Scriptures.  I  doubt  not  He  knew  far  more  than 
they  could  teach  Him  ;  He  knew  that  they  made  many 
errors,   yet  they  all  felt  that  the  most  encouraging 
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listener,  and  the  most  reverent  worshipper  there  was 
that  youthful  carpenter  whose  place  was  never  vacant. 
And  when  He  began  to  alter  things  in  order  to  make 
the  world  new,  He  used  to  say,  "  Think  not  that  I 
came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  staircase  was  still  to 
stand,  not  the  least  of  the  commandments  was  to  be 
broken  ;  it  was  only  in  doing  right  (righteousness) 
that  they  were  to  keep  on  "  exceeding." 

For  that  is  a  great  thing  to  keep  in  mind.  The  end 
of  ali  knowledge  is  that  we  may  more  surely  do  right. 
It  is  mainly  because  what  we  believe  affects  our 
conduct  that  it  is  really  important.  I  would  rather 
have  a  good  man  who  believed  the  world  was  flat 
than  a  bad  man  who  knew  it  was  round.  Never 
think  that  God  at  least  is  angry  with  you  because 
your  opinions  are  undergoing  a  change,  but  strive 
always  that  you  may  be  purer  in  heart  and  truer  in  life 
for  all  the  truth  you  may  discover.  If  it  should  by 
any  means  be  your  lot,  as  it  is  that  of  my  boy  friend, 
to  find  you  cannot  help  believing  differently  from  what 
your  best  friends  believe,  you  must  be  loyal  to  Truth, 
but  I  should  only  think  the  more  of  you  if  your  heart 
was  sad.  A  lowly  mind  and  a  loving  heart  will  be 
your  best  safeguards  in  that  day. 

It  is  a  great  big  universe  that  God  has  made.  It  is 
a  golden  cup,  brimming  with  life.  For  thousands  of 
years  men  have  been  living  in  it,  searching  out  its 
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secrets,  and  the  marvel  of  it  grows  continually.  We 
are  only  in  the  primary  class  yet  and  there  are  still 
millions  of  worlds  we  have  not  begun  to  explore.  It 
is  not  surprising  if  the  opinions  of  even  the  best  and 
wisest  of  people  should  vary  considerably. 

The  greatest  thing  I  know  is  to  put  your  trust  in 
Jesus  and  follow  Him  closely.  If  the  main  thing  in 
life  is  not  merely  to  know  a  lot,  but  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  to  know  only  that  we  may  the  better  do,  then  there 
has  never  been,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  surer  guide 
than  He.  Follow  Him  all  the  time  and  all  the  way, 
and  you  shall  have  the  light  of  life  :  you  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls. 


X 
"KEEP    TO    THE    RIGHT" 

IT  has  puzzled  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  to 
know  why  it  is  that  if  you  are  walking  along  the 
footway,  you  are  expected  to  pass  other  people  on 
the  right-hand  side,  while  if  you  are  driving  on  the 
roadway,  you  pass  other  vehicles  upon  the  left.  I  am 
sure  I  have  asked  dozens  of  people  the  reason  without 
ever  rinding  one  who  knew.  Of  course  this  was  mostly 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  thought  every  grown-up  person 
would  be  sure  to  know  :  when  you  get  older  you  find 
out  that  very  few  folk,  including  yourself,  can  give 
reasons  for  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  things 
they  are  doing  every  day. 

But  the  other  day  I  made  a  grand  discovery.  In 
a  little  book,  with  very  few  pretensions  to  wisdom,  I 
found  the  solution  of  this  old  conundrum  and  felt  as 
happy  as  Columbus.  Even  after  this,  when  I  see  a 
notice  hanging  from  a  lamp-post,  "  Keep  to  the  Right," 
I  shall  feel  I  am  reading  a  page  out  of  history,  and 
shall  see  imaginary  men,  dressed  in  jerkins  and  doub- 
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lets,  with  tight-fitting  leggings  and  broad  shoes, 
crowned  with  a  short  cloak,  and  a  hat  with  drooping 
feathers,  thronging  the  footpath.  Most  of  all,  I  shall 
see  the  long  and  narrow  sword,  hanging  at  the  left 
thigh  from  a  richly-embroidered  belt  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  a  suspicious-looking  dagger,  almost  hidden 
from  sight,  protruding  its  jewelled  but  crafty  hilt  at 
the  right  hip,  just  where  a  man's  angry  fingers  would 
be  sure  to  close  upon  it  when  vengeance  was  in  his  soul. 

For  this  was  the  way  men  dressed,  say,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  my  little  book  told  me  that  it  was  then 
it  became  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  pass  each  other 
in  the  streets  upon  the  right  hand  side.  In  those  days 
men  thought  they  gave  proof  of  being  gentlemen  by 
being  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords  to  avenge  the 
least  insult,  real  or  imaginary.  Of  course,  before  doing 
so,  they  were  expected  to  give  their  antagonist  fair 
warning,  so  that  he  might  defend  himself.  If  in  the 
fight  a  man's  sword  was  struck  out  of  his  hand,  he  would 
then  draw  his  dagger  as  a  last  resource.  It  was  won- 
derful how  many  things  they  found  to  quarrel  about 
in  those  days,  especially  those  who  thought  themselves 
superior  swordsmen  to  others  ! 

Now,  the  difference  between  a  rapier  and  a  dagger 
is  this  :  You  get  fair  notice  when  a  sword  is  to  be 
drawn,  for  the  right  hand  of  your  opponent  must 
cross  his  body,  and  make  a  long  upward  movement 
before  the  blade  comes  away  from  the  scabbard,  but 
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with  a  dagger,  the  right  hand  slides  quickly  to  the  right 
hip,  the  dagger  is  out  in  a  flash,  and  you  feel  it  in  your 
body  before  you  see  it  with  your  eye.  Especially 
would  you  need  to  beware  if  your  enemy  were  passing 
upon  the  left,  when  his  dagger  would  be  close  to  your 
ribs  as  you  passed  and  might  be  treacherously  thrust 
between  them  before  you  could  say  "  Jack  Robinson." 
So  you  will  readily  understand  why  it  came  to  be  the 
custom  for  gentlemen  to  pass  one  another  upon  the 
right,  when  their  right  hands  and  their  sudden,  sneaky 
daggers  would  be  as  far  as  possible  away  from  their 
neighbour's  ribs. 

It  seems  so  foolish  for  us  who  have  been  taught  the 
difference  between  bravery  and  bravado,  between  being 
"  game  "  and  a  mere  gamecock,  that  men  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  walk  along  the  street 
continually  loaded  and  ready  to  go  off.  We  manage 
to  go  about  year  after  year,  and  seldom  get  into  a 
brawl,  and  if  by  any  chance  we  do  we  feel  ashamed  to 
mention  it  afterwards.  We  should  simply  laugh  at  a 
man  who  went  armed  down  one  of  our  city  streets. 
Are  we  not  all  men  of  the  same  blood,  needing  one 
another,  and  though  partly  rivals,  yet  much  more 
friends  ?  Long  since  we  have  done  away  with  personal 
weapons,  and  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  when 
we  shall  do  away  with  national  weapons,  for  what  is 
foolish  for  one  man  to  do  is  even  more  foolish  for 
thousands  of  men,  calling  themselves  a  nation,  to  do. 
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Surely  it  cannot  be  long  before  all  civilized  men  will 
agree  that  just  as  to  wear  swords  and  daggers  led  men 
into  innumerable  scrapes  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  thought  about,  so  to  keep  armies  ready  to  be 
slipped  like  dogs  of  war,  drowning  their  discordant 
baying  by  the  strains  of  martial  music,  and  distracting 
attention  from  their  ugly  fangs  by  flaunting  streamers 
upon  which  such  great  words  as  "  glory,"  "  honour," 
and  "  patriotism  "  are  falsely  written,  is  only  tempting 
men  to  forget  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

I  am  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  our  forefathers  had  a 
healthy  scorn  of  the  methods  of  the  treacherous  assas- 
sin. I  can  quite  understand  why  no  gentleman  who 
valued  his  character  cared  to  be  guilty  of  such  bad  form 
as  to  pass  either  friend,  stranger,  or  open  enemy  upon 
the  side  which  might  cause  even  the  faintest  suspicion 
that  he  intended  to  stab  in  the  back  in  passing.  Next 
to  actually  being  a  sneak,  the  worst  thing  is  to  look 
like  one.  The  very  breath  of  suspicion  is  bad  enough, 
even  if  there  were  no  real  cause  for  it.  One  ought  to 
avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil. 

Well,  let  us  be  thankful  we  have  outgrown  the  reason 
for  keeping  to  the  right  which  made  it  so  important  to 
our  forefathers.  There  is  still  a  good  reason,  however, 
for  the  sign  which  we  so  often  see  hanging  from  some 
lamp-post  in  the  city,  "  Keep  to  the  Right  !  "  We  all 
know  that  when  the  footpath  is  crowded  with  people, 
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some  going  in  one  direction  and  some  in  the  other,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  to  our  comfort  and  progress 
if  they  divide  themselves  into  two  streams,  rather  than 
that  each  should  take  whichever  side  suited  his  or  her 
fancy.  I  suppose  it  would  answer  just  as  well  if  they 
all  kept  to  the  left,  but  somehow  I  feel  glad  that  Right 
is  the  word  our  city  fathers  keep  dangling  before  us. 
It  has,  as  you  know,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
meaning  ;  right  is  not  only  opposed  to  left,  but  Right 
is  opposed  to  wrong. 

In  this  world,  as  on  a  crowded  pathway,  there  is 
room  enough  for  all  if  each  considers  the  other,  not 
changing  from  side  to  side,  but  steadfastly  keeping 
to  the  Right.  There  is  sun  and  air,  room  and  food 
enough  for  all,  and  the  confusion  and  sorrow  is  mainly 
caused  by  people  refusing  to  keep  to  the  Right. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  could  have  a  simpler  maxim 
for  the  guidance  of  your  life  than  this  that  hangs  from 
almost  every  lamp-post  in  our  big  cities,  "  Keep  to  the 
Right  !  "  Think  of  it  when  you  are  tempted  and  have 
to  decide  between  two  courses,  and — 

"  This  above  all — to  thine  ownself  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 


XI 
REAL    GRIT 

IT  seems  very  wonderful  to  me  how  the  big  and  the 
little  get  all  mixed  up  together  in  this  confused 
and  busy  world,  until  you  hardly  know  how  to  apply 
the  terms,  and  often  finish  by  concluding  that  the  small 
was  greater  than  the  great. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  not  a  very  lucid  sentence,  but 
you  see  I  have  just  laid  down  a  book  about  the  Panama 
Canal,  which,  as  Mr.  Bryce  says,  is  "  the  greatest 
liberty  man  has  ever  taken  with  Nature,"  and  is  going 
to  alter  the  world  more  perhaps  than  any  other  work 
of  his  hands  since  the  world  began.  And  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  Mr.  Saxon 
Mills'  book  was  the  one  entitled  "  Man  and  the  Gnat." 
It  would  appear  that  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  con- 
quering march  of  human  genius  was  made  by  the  puny 
mosquito,  and  not  without  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  money,  and  better  still,  the  finest  resources  of  brain, 
and  best  of  all,  the  noblest  courage,  was  this  insigni- 
ficant, long-legged,  humming  nuisance  driven  off  the 
track  of  progress. 
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I  wish  I  could  tell  the  story  as  it  ought  to  be  told. 
To  think  that  the  short  cut  to  China,  of  which  Colum- 
bus dreamed,  and  which  he  died  thinking  he  had  really 
found,  has  been,  not  found,  but  made  at  last  by  the 
resolute  hands  of  men,  who,  by  means  of  great  earth- 
eating  engines  have  caused  mountains  to  be  swallowed 
in  order  to  let  the  sea  go  through,  and  belching  them 
forth  again  in  the  form  of  great  dams,  have  adminis- 
tered in  its  turn  a  snub  to  the  sea,  taming  its  waters 
in  a  great  lake  of  164  square  miles  in  extent,  from  which 
it  will  be  let  out  according  to  the  will  of  its  masters  to 
lift  the  great  ships  as  high  as  85  feet  above  ordinary 
sea  level,  and  lower  them  gently  down  again  into  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Yet  a  little  while  and  it  will  be  possible  to  sail  round 
the  world  in  the  northern  hemisphere  without  ever 
crossing  the  Equator.  Lands  which  the  schoolboy 
at  present  hardly  remembers  are  upon  the  map,  will 
find  themselves  in  the  front  row,  the  old  world  will 
most  likely  begin  slowly  to  turn  right  about  face,  the 
Atlantic  may  become  the  back  beach  and  the  Pacific 
the  front  beach,  the  "  new  world  "  of  Columbus  and 
the  still  newer  one  of  Cook  will  find  themselves  looking 
straight  across  the  "  pond  "  to  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  China  and  the  Indies,  where  Japan  stands  already 
wide  awake,  and  China,  like  Samson  of  old,  is  shaking 
out  his  tresses  before  striding  out  into  the  morning 
air,  and — well — I  am  no  prophet,  and  just  remember 
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the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryce,  that  if  a  dozen 
experts  were,  in  1914,  to  write  out  and  place  in  the 
libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  United  States 
Congress,  their  respective  forecasts  of  all  the  difference 
which  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  to  the  world,  sealed 
up  and  not  to  be  opened  till  a.d.*2000,  they  might 
make  curious  reading  in  that  year  ! 

Nevertheless,  I  wonder  at  the  courage  of  mankind 
in  doing  such  huge  things  as  this,  lavishing  millions 
of  money,  and  thousands  of  lives  upon  it,  when  no  one 
can  certainly  tell  whether  it  may  not  set  loose  forces 
which  will  shake  to  their  very  centre  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  civilized  world  rests.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  shrank  back  years  ago  from 
the  proposal  to  make  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus, 
considering  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Divine 
purpose  to  link  together  two  great  oceans  which  God 
had  set  asunder,  and  that  any  such  attempt  would  be 
visited  by  a  terrible  vengeance.  If  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  attempt  of  the  French,  in  the  year  1881, 
which  cost  £80,000,000  of  money,  and  50,000  lives,  he 
would  have  thought  his  fears  were  justified. 

But  we  read  things  differently  nowadays.  We  no 
longer  think  that  God  jealously  opposes  the  schemes 
of  mankind  to  make  the  world  more  fruitful.  We 
would  say  that  not  Divine  vengeance,  but  human 
folly  and  sin,  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  French 
attempt,  and  industry,  patience  and  courage  gave  the 
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Americans  success.  God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
brave  who  seek  to  set  free  the  hidden  or  imprisoned 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  though  He  lets  Nature  impose 
barriers,  He  has  withheld  from  her  the  power  to  cause 
any  obstruction  which  will  not  yield  eventually  to  grit, 
grace  and  gumption. 

Doubtless  the  biggest  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  mak- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  barrier  of  Disease. 
Men  used  to  die  like  flies  of  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 
As  they  cut  their  way  through  the  dense  forests, 
where  the  water  lay  in  sweltering  pools,  and  the  mists 
hung  like  a  pall  above  them,  they  often  lifted  their 
eyes  to  the  fleecy  clouds  which  gathered  round  the 
hills,  and  spoke  of  them  mistakenly  with  awe  as  the 
"  white  death."  They  knew  of  no  way  of  preventing 
these  deadly  fevers,  but  could  only  do  their  best  to 
cure  the  victims  who  were  struck  down  by  them. 

It  was  left  to  Sir  Ronald  Ross,  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  to  discover  that  malarial  fever  was  not  due 
to  '•  bad  air,"  as  the  name  implies,  but  to  the  carrying 
by  mosquitos  of  germs  from  the  blood  of  diseased 
people  to  that  of  healthy  people.  This  caused  some, 
among  doctors,  to  imagine  that  possibly  yellow  fever 
arose  from  the  same  causes.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  two  gallant  doctors,  whose  names  de- 
serve to  be  remembered — Doctors  James  Carroll  and 
Jesse  Lazear — determined  to  experiment  upon  their 
own  bodies  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of  other  people. 
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They  deliberately  went  into  the  yellow  fever  hospital 
in  Havana  and  allowed  mosquitos  to  feed  upon  their 
hands.  Both  took  ill  within  four  days  with  yellow 
fever  in  a  very  bad  form,  and  though  Carroll  recovered, 
Lazear  died — a  true  martyr,  if  ever  there  was  one,  to 
the  cause  of  science  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  that  the  mosquito  was  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever,  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  find 
out  many  more  particulars  before  being  able  to  deal 
effectually  with  the  disease.  So  the  doctors  called 
for  volunteers,  and  although  everybody  knew  what 
had  happened  to  Carroll  and  Lazear,  plenty  of  willing 
martyrs  appeared.  Two  fine  young  soldiers  were  the 
first  to  offer.  Their  names  were  John  R.  Kissinger  and 
John  J.  Moran,  from  Ohio.  Dr.  Reed  talked  the 
matter  over  with  them,  fully  explaining  the  danger  and 
suffering  involved,  and  stating  the  sum  of  money  which 
the  General  was  prepared  to  give.  Both  young  men 
declared  that  they  were  quite  ready  to  undergo  the 
experiment,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  should 
receive  no  reward.  When  he  heard  this  declaration, 
Dr.  Reed  touched  his  hat  with  profound  respect,  and 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  salute  you  !  "  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  they  dealt  with  Moran  : — 

"  A  sort  of  mosquito  den  was  prepared  for  him  into 
which  fifteen  gnats,  all  suffering  from  yellow  fever, 
were  admitted.  Five  minutes  afterwards  the  lad 
Moran,   clad  only  in  a  nightshirt  and  fresh  from  a 
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bath,  entered  the  room,  where  he  lay  down  for  a  period 
of  thirty  minutes.  Within  two  minutes  of  his  entrance 
he  was  being  bitten  about  the  face  and  hands  by  the 
insects  that  had  promptly  settled  down  upon  him. 
Seven  in  all  bit  him  at  this  visit.  At  4.30  p.m.,  the 
same  day,  he  again  entered  and  remained  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  time  five  others  bit  him.  The 
following  day,  at  4.30  p.m.,  he  again  entered  and  re- 
mained fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  three  insects 
bit  him  ;  making  the  number  fifteen  that  had  fed  at 
these  three  visits.  On  Christmas  morning,  at  n  a.m., 
this  brave  lad  was  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  and  had 
a  sharp  attack,  which  he  bore  without  a  murmur." 
When  some  of  the  more  fortunate  of  us,  by  and  by, 
sail  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  marvel  at  the  great 
skill  of  those  who  constructed  it  we  ought  not  to  forget 
Drs.  Lazear  and  Carroll,  young  Kissinger  and  Moran, 
and  also  many  others  who  cheerfully  risked  their  lives 
to  establish  truths  which  enabled  man  to  conquer  the 
mosquito  and  thus  make  the  construction  of  the  canal 
possible.  Patiently  they  discovered  all  its  habits, 
how  long  it  lived,  how  far  it  could  fly,  how  long  after 
a  man  took  yellow  fever  would  a  mosquito  take  it 
from  him,  and  having  got  it  how  long  would  it 
be  before  its  bite  would  become  infectious  ?  Armed 
with  these  and  other  facts,  the  long-legged  army  of 
disease-spreaders  had  to  retreat  before  the  men  who 
were  ready  to  die  rather  than  surrender. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  true  that  faith 
can  remove  mountains.  But  having  faith  does  not 
mean  sitting  down,  or  even  kneeling  down,  and  wishing 
that  obstacles  were  out  of  the  way.  It  means  believing 
that  it  is  God's  will  they  should  be  removed,  then 
bringing  the  best  qualities  of  brain  and  heart  to  bear 
upon  them  until  they  yield.  Before  that  spirit,  not 
merely  an  isthmus,  but  a  continent  would  dissolve,  if 
necessary,  for  the  "  grit  "  that  God  values  is  not  that 
of  mountains  but  of  human  minds.  The  one  He  will 
destroy  when  its  work  is  done  ;  the  other  abides  for 
ever. 


XII 
"GOOD    PAPER  " 

NOT  long  ago  I  was  passing  along  a  city  street 
and  stood  to  watch  the  preparations  which 
were  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  large  new  build- 
ing. It  was  to  be  a  bank,  and  special  care  was  being- 
given  to  the  strong-room  where  the  money  was  to  be 
kept.  It  was  to  be  down  below  the  level  of  the  foot- 
path, hollowed  out  of  the  solid  earth,  fortified  with 
strong  walls,  having  no  windows  through  which  thieves 
might  possibly  break,  and  entered  only  through  great 
iron  doors.  These  doors,  I  have  no  doubt,  will,  when 
they  are  finished,  be  fitted  with  combination  locks 
and  keys  requiring  the  presence  of  two  or  three  trusted 
people  before  they  can  be  opened.  I  never  expect 
to  hear,  though  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred,  that 
that  strong-room  has  been  raided  by  Bill  Sykes  and 
Company. 

Yet  I  suppose  if  we  could  go  down  into  that  strong- 
room by  and  by  we  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  little 
gold  there  was  really  there.     It  might  seem  a  lot  at 
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first  to  us,  seeing  that  so  little  of  the  yellow  metal 
comes  our  way,  but  when  we  began  to  think  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  deposited  their  money  there 
expecting  to  get  it  back  at  any  time  they  asked  for 
it,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  where  it  had  all  gone, 
and  feel  sure  that  if  they  all  came  marching  up  to  the 
bank  at  one  time,  demanding  back  their  own,  those 
glittering  piles  of  gold  would  look  as  insignificant  as 
the  laddie's  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  did  among  the 
multitude  so  long  ago.  We  call  that  sort  of  thing  a 
"  run  on  the  bank."  It  does  not  happen  very  often, 
but  whenever  it  does,  other  banks  may  come  to  the 
help  of  this  one  by  emptying  their  own  hoards  of  golden 
sovereigns  into  its  coffers  until  there  are  enough,  or 
if  they  fail  to  do  that  and  the  panic  spreads  to  them- 
selves, then  there  comes  a  trouble  that  is  worse  than 
war  ;   there  is  starvation  and  ruin  everywhere. 

For  the  fact  is,  the  longer  the  world  goes  on,  the  less 
and  less  is  there  money  enough  to  go  round.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  everybody  took  it  into  his  or  her  head  to- 
morrow to  have  hard  cash  for  what  is  owing  to  them, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  confusion  the  world  ever 
saw.  Perhaps  all  the  gold  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
earth  would  not  be  enough  to  settle  everybody's 
claim.  It  would  be  found  that  the  world  is  existing 
upon  promises — promises  which  are  intended  to  be 
kept  one  at  a  time,  but  could  not  possibly  be  kept  all 
at  onetime.     It  would  be  seen  that  the  world  is  built, 
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not  upon  gold,  but  upon  paper.  Men  write  upon  paper 
the  words  "  I  promise,"  or  they  print  upon  parchment 
the  words  "  We  hereby  agree,"  and  they  are  strangely 
satisfied. 

To-day  I  doubt  not,  close  by  me  in  this  city  where  I 
am  writing,  some  merchant  is  sitting  in  his  office  writ- 
ing a  brief  note  to  a  London  firm  ordering  many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  worth  of  goods.  By  and  by  the  goods 
will  arrive,  shipped  by  ready  hands  across  the  sea. 
The  merchant  will  place  them  in  his  store  and  begin 
to  sell  them  to  his  customers,  and  yet  neither  he  nor  the 
firm  in  London  have  so  much  as  seen  the  colour  of 
gold.  They  have  accepted  each  other's  paper  believing 
it  to  be  "  good  paper." 

Of  course  neither  of  them  is  quite  as  trusting  as 
Simple  Simon  was.  Every  step  of  the  way  is  secured. 
When  the  merchant  hands  his  cheque  to  the  bank, 
the  officials  there  compare  the  writing  upon  its  face 
with  the  writing  in  their  ledger  before  they  issue  their 
own  paper  token  for  him  to  send  to  London.  The 
merchant  in  London  hands  that  paper  to  his  bank  and 
the  manager  there,  satisfied  that  it  is  "  good  paper," 
makes  corresponding  entries  in  his  ledger  to  the  credit 
of  the  London  merchant  and  others  to  the  debit  of  the 
Australian  bank,  and  thus  it  goes  its  round  again  ; 
paper,  paper,  all  the  time,  until  our  minds  get  weary 
of  following  it  any  further  ;  the  nimblest  of  "  nimble 
sixpences  "  seems  to  limp  most  slowly  in  comparison 
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with  this  flying  paper,  and  we  begin  to  realize  that  after 
all,  men  trust  each  other  and  stand  by  each  other  to- 
day as  they  never  did  before,  though  not  as  much  as 
they  will  to-morrow. 

But  what  stands  behind  the  paper  ?  Why,  char- 
acter, of  course  !  Does  it  not  stand  behind  everything  ? 
You  could  not  build  for  very  long  upon  paper,  or  in- 
deed upon  gold.  Always  the  bottom  of  the  structure 
rests  upon  men.  Some  men's  "  paper  "  would  not 
be  looked  at  twice  by  anybody  who  knew  them,  while 
that  of  other  men  would  be  readily  accepted  because 
it  would  be  taken  for  granted  they  would  never  put 
their  signature  to  anything  that  had  not  real  value 
behind  it.  That  is  why  Old  England,  which  does  the 
banking  for  the  world,  has  the  least  reserve  in  gold  of 
any  country.  Generations  of  honest  men  have  built 
up  that  character  for  England  so  that  her  simple  word, 
"  I  promise,"  is  regarded  as  sure  and  steadfast.  She 
never  has  failed.  She  simply  could  not  afford  to  fail. 
She  lives  by  the  confidence  of  the  world  and  is  well 
aware  of  it.  Backing  up  her  "  paper  "  has  become  a 
part  of  her  very  life,  so  that  the  thought  of  doing 
otherwise  is  not  even  a  temptation.  Of  all  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  daily  using  her  paper  promises,  not 
one  ever  thinks  of  asking  to  see  her  gold  reserves  ; 
they  only  know  that  no  promise  of  hers  was  ever 
dishonoured,  and  because  of  that  they  have  perfect 
confidence. 
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I  suppose  the  supreme  test  of  either  a  nation  or  a 
solitary  boy  or  girl  is  what  value  may  be  put  upon  their 
simple  word  "  I  promise,"  whether  written  or  spoken. 
In  the  end  it  is  this  that  tells.  Lord  Macaulay  said 
about  British  rule  in  India  :  "  During  a  long  course  of 
years,  the  English  rulers  of  India,  surrounded  by  allies 
and  enemies  whom  no  engagement  could  bind,  have 
generally  acted  with  sincerity  and  uprightness  ;  and 
the  event  has  proved  that  sincerity  and  uprightness 
are  wisdom.  English  valour  and  English  intelli- 
gence have  done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve  our 
Oriental  Empire  than  English  truthfulness.  All  that 
we  could  have  gained  by  imitating  the  doublings,  the 
evasions,  the  fictions,  the  perjuries  which  have  been 
employed  against  us,  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  what  we  have  gained  by  being  the  one  power  in 
India  on  whose  word  reliance  can  be  placed.  No  oath 
which  superstition  can  devise,  no  hostage  however 
precious,  inspires  a  hundredth  part  of  the  confidence 
which  is  produced  by  the  '  yea,  yea  '  and  '  nay,  nay  ' 
of  a  British  envoy.  No  fastness,  however  strong  by 
art  or  nature,  gives  to  its  inmates  a  security  like  that 
enjoyed  by  the  chief  who,  passing  through  the  terri- 
tories of  powerful  and  deadly  enemies,  is  armed  with 
the  British  guarantee.  The  mightiest  princes  of  the 
East  can  scarcely,  by  the  offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw 
forth  any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  is  concealed 
under  the  hearths  of  their  subjects.     The  British  Gov- 
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ernment  offers  little  more  than  four  per  cent.  ;  and 
avarice  hastens  to  bring  forth  tens  of  millions  of  rupees 
from  its  most  secret  hiding-place.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
advantage  which  a  government  can  possess  is  to  be  the 
one  trustworthy  government  in  the  midst  of  govern- 
ments which  nobody  can  trust.  This  advantage  we 
enjoy  in  Asia." 

All  this  is  equally  true  for  each  one  of  us.  "  A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold."  Our  paper  must 
always  be  known  as  "  good  paper  "  ;  our  word  our 
bond.  It  is  possible  to  be  honest  and  a  "  duffer,"  and 
even  that  is  better  than  being  dishonest  and  clever, 
but  money  was  never  less  necessary  to  a  boy  than  now  ; 
influence  in  the  world  was  never  less  dependent  upon 
wealth  and  rank  than  it  is  now.  A  thousand  voices 
are  calling  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  can  "  make  good," 
and  whenever  they  appear  the  world  sooner  or  later, 
and  mostly  sooner,  recognizes  them  and  welcomes 
them. 

Remember  that  you  have  now  what  you  can  never 
afford  to  lose — what  it  would  be  better  to  die   than 

to   lose — A   GOOD   NAME. 


XIII 
FISH    THAT    KNOW    NO    WATER 

A  SENTENCE  in  the  book  I  have  just  been  reading 
has  made  me  fairly  gasp  with  astonishment  ; 
consequently,  I  have  laid  it  down  and  turn  to  you  that 
we  may  talk  it  over,  and  I  may  get  your  opinion  about 
it. 

The  author  says — and  he  is  a  man  who  ought  to 
know — "  Those  fish  which  live  at  the  bottom  of  ocean 
depths,  beyond  the  reach  of  waves  and  tides,  are 
probably  utterly  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  water." 

Surely  that  must  be  a  joke  !  One  would  think  that 
if  any  fish  in  the  world  knew  anything  about  water  it 
would  be  those  which  live  in  the  greatest  quantity 
of  it,  who  never,  in  fact,  by  any  chance,  get  out  of  it 
nor  so  much  as  rise  to  the  surface  of  it,  who  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  water.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  be  told  that  they  knew  nothing  of  air  or 
sunlight,  or  the  great  ships  that  plough  the  waves. 
But  how  could  they  possibly  miss  getting  acquainted 
with  water  ? 
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Well ;  the  explanation  appears  to  be  simple.  It  is 
merely  that  at  those  great  depths  there  is  perfect 
quiet  ;  there  are  no  waves,  no  tides,  no  currents  ;  it 
is  no  harder  for  the  fish  to  swim  in  one  direction  than 
in  another  ;  it  is  as  still  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday, 
and  as  it  will  be  to-morrow  ;  the  oldest  fish  has  nothing 
to  teach  the  youngest  in  the  way  of  taking  advantage 
of  differences  in  its  native  element  ;  "  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  it  is  now,  and  always  shall  be  "  ;  there  is  so 
much  water  that  there  is  no  water.  It  so  abundantly 
exists  that  so  far  as  the  fish  is  conscious,  it  ceases  to 
exist. 

To  be  sure,  we  ourselves  are  not  altogether  unlike 
these  fish.  We  live  on  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air, 
and  this  air  we  know  mainly  by  its  movements  and 
changes.  If  it  were  always  the  same  we  might  never 
have  discovered  that  it  was  there  at  all.  We  also  live 
on  the  outside  of  a  whirling  planet  which  rushes  through 
space  at  a  speed  fifty  times  faster  than  that  of  a  cannon 
ball,  yet  we  seem  to  be  perfectly  still,  and  would  most 
likely  never  have  known  about  it  if  men  had  not 
watched  the  stars  which  twinkle  in  the  sky  millions  of 
miles  away  !  Everything  moves,  always  moves,  moves 
together,  never  wavers  in  its  movements  and  there- 
fore, nothing  moves  !  The  dewdrop  lies  on  the  leaf 
at  my  study  window  without  really  touching  it,  and 
the  faintest  breath  from  my  mouth  would  disturb 
it  far  more  than  does  the  double  rotary  movement  of 
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the  vast  globe  upon  its  own  axis  and  also  upon  its  orbit 
around  the  sun. 

It  reminds  me  of  some  fellows  I  heard  arguing  about 
miracles.  They  settled  it  to  their  own  satisfaction 
that  such  things  can  never  possibly  happen.  It  sounded 
clever  at  the  time,  but,  maybe  miracles  never  happen 
because  they  are  always  happening.  They  call  things 
miracles  if  they  come  with  a  bump.  Like  the  deep 
sea  fish,  they  are  so  completely  immersed  in  them  that 
they  do  not  see  them.  If  their  watch  were  to  stop  for 
no  apparent  reason,  then  go  on  again,  then  stop,  go  on, 
stop,  go  on,  stop,  go  on,  go  on,  and  all  for  no  apparent 
reason — what  a  wonderful  watch  it  would  be  !  A 
watch  that  would  go  for  ever  would  not  be  worth 
thinking  about  !  Ian  Maclaren  tells  of  a  Scotch 
preacher  who  preached  about  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
and  finished  his  sermon  in  this  way,  "  Noo,  ma  freends, 
a'  wull  no  be  keepin'  ye  ony  longer,  and  ye'll  a'  gae 
hame  tae  yir  ain  hooses  and  mind  yir  ain  business. 
And  as  sune  as  ye  get  hame  ilka  man'll  gae  tae  his 
closet  and  shut  the  door,  and  stand  for  five  meenutes, 
and  ask  himsel'  this  solemn  question,  '  Am  I  a  goat  ? 
Amen.'  '  And  maybe  we  deep  sea  fishes  who  live  on 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  of  air  and  can  see  nothing  won- 
derful around  us  might  well  ask  ourselves  the  solemn 
question,  "  Am  I  a  flat-head  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  answer  "  yes  "  for  my- 
self, for  I  have  to  admit  I  have  an  absurd  way  of  omit- 
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ting  to  notice  things  that  are  continually  happening. 
Every  morning  after  breakfast  we  pray,  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread,"  and  the  prayer  is  answered  so 
regularly  that  I  am  not  sure  if  we  are  often  truly 
thankful.  I  believe  if  we  missed  a  day  now  and  again, 
and  were  never  quite  sure  whether  breakfast  would  be 
upon  the  table  or  not  until  we  got  there,  we  might 
have  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
answering  prayer. 

These  wonderful  bodies  of  ours  work  so  smoothly 
with  all  their  veins  and  arteries,  their  complex  network 
of  nerves  like  the  wires  that  run  in  thousands  into  a 
telephone  exchange,  their  muscular  movements  so 
delicate  as  most  often  to  escape  our  notice,  blending 
their  thousandfold  activities  so  skilfully,  that  health 
glides  through  the  days  as  the  gentle  river  flows  through 
the  meadows,  and  never  till  there  comes  jolt  or  jar  or 
piercing  pain  do  we  give  more  than  a  passing  thought 
to  the  miracle  of  health. 

I  begin  to  suspect  that  life  has  to  be  full  of  changes 
or  else  we  should  become  like  the  deep-sea  fish,  utterly 
immersed  in  water  and  yet  utterly  unconscious  of  it. 
I  would  not  like  to  be  drowned  even  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  I  think  I  can  see  now  what  Stevenson  means 
when  he  prays  that  if  all  the  gentle  mercies  of  life 
should  knock  upon  his  heart  in  vain  :  "  Lord,  Thy  most 
pointed  pleasure  take,  and  stab  my  spirit  broad 
awake." 
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I  want  to  be  awake  in  this  world  of  God's.  I  shall 
only  pass  through  it  once,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  miss 
any  of  its  signs  and  wonders.  I  believe  that  mar- 
vellous as  it  is,  it  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  the 
wonder  of  the  worlds  yet  hidden  in  the  mist,  and  that 
the  experience  gained  here  will  make  all  the  difference 
when  one  journeys  there.  I  would  rather  be  awake 
with  a  pain  in  my  body  or  an  ache  in  my  soul,  and 
behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  than  live  and  move  and 
have  my  being  in  Him,  and  be  like  the  deep-sea  fish 
in  the  water,  unconscious  of  my  native  element. 

I  reckon  we  had  better  cheerfully  take  our  chance 
of  all  the  changes  of  life,  but  pray  only  that  we  may 
have  a  pure  heart,  a  seeing  eye,  and  a  hope  that  burns 
brightest  when  the  night  is  darkest. 

Welcome  to  the  waves,  and  tides,  and  currents  of 
life,  the  jolts  and  jars  of  experience  ! 


XIV 
MESSAGES    FOR    THE    MILLION 

THERE  is  no  use  nowadays  in  talking  of  any  figures 
less  than  millions  ;  the  world  has  not  got  time 
to  stop  and  listen.  If  you  speak  of  territory,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  using  a  smaller  word  than  "  uni- 
verse "  ;  you  might  get  a  few  to  listen  if  you  say 
"  world  "  or  "  Commonwealth,"  but  such  words  as 
"  parish  "  and  "  neighbourhood  "  have  gone  clean  out 
of  fashion.  The  last  hundred  years,  with  their  dis- 
coveries and  applications  of  electricity  and  steam,  their 
books  and  moving  pictures,  have  made  the  world  seem 
quite  stuffy  and  crowded  ;  we  feel  we  have  to  take  a 
thought-ride  to  the  stars  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
before  turning  in  of  a  night.  There  is  not  an  unknown 
island  bigger  than  a  pocket  handkerchief  anywhere  that 
one  could  go  and  get  lost  upon  if  one  tried,  and 
proprietors  of  theatres  and  picture-shows  are  simply 
at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  surprise  people. 

Consequently  we  have  got  into  a  bad  habit  of  read- 
ing the  newspaper  at  breakfast  time,  and  such  mild 
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things  as  earthquakes,  general  strikes  and  wars  hardly 
make  us  pause  between  bites.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  are  losing  our  hearts,  for  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  seems  an  awfully  callous  thing  to  eat  your  break- 
fast while  the  world's  quivering  heart  is  laid  out  before 
you  in  a  newspaper,  with  no  more  concern  than  a  sur- 
geon watches  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  living 
frog  upon  his  operating  table.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  apostle  Paul,  for  instance,  if  a  copy  of  one  of 
our  newspapers  had  been  laid  before  him  at  breakfast 
time,  would  have  turned  away  from  the  meal,  and  gone 
into  some  secret  place  where  he  could  have  poured 
out  his  great  heart  in  supplication  for  "  the  whole 
creation,  which  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  to- 
gether until  now." 

Maybe  it  is  just  as  well  we  are  "  well  wadded  with 
insensibility,"  so  that  we  take  in  many  things  with 
our  minds  without  feeling  the  real  weight  of  them  upon 
our  hearts,  or  else  we  would  find  this  world  altogether 
too  nervy  a  place  to  live  comfortably  in.  But  per- 
haps, too,  if  we  could  see  and  hear  everything — the 
grand  deeds  and  true  thoughts  of  men,  the  songs  and 
laughter  in  the  world — and  get  a  glimpse  into  the  great 
Afterward  wherein  God  will  make  known  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  we  should  sit  down  once  more  and  enjoy  our 
breakfast  with  a  cheerful  heart. 

Well,  the  other  morning  I  read  some  headlines  in  the 
newspaper    at    breakfast  time  which  did  give  me  a 
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sensation  of  surprise,  and  I  have  become  quite  enthu- 
siastic, as  I  have  thought  about  them  since.  They 
were  these  : — "  Cable  Messages  for  the  Million — Im- 
portant Proposal — Australia  to  London,  a  Penny  a 
Word."  There  is  that  magic  word  "  million,"  which 
seems  big  enough  to  think  about,  and  a  penny  a  word 
is  only  i-36th  of  the  present  price,  3s.  per  word.  I 
read  on,  and  found  that  Sir  Henniker  Heaton,  whose 
name  is  now  familiar  to  us  all  in  connection  with  postal 
reforms,  has  just  passed  through  our  city.  I  under- 
stand he  has  come  out  here  for  a  rest,  and  just  to  fill 
in  time  he  is  making  these  suggestions  to  the  heads  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

It  seems  a  big  thing  to  do.  As  he  says,  "  It  will 
save  millions  and  millions  (blessed  word  !)  of  years  to 
the  people  of  the  British  Empire."  Instead  of  having 
to  wait  three  months  for  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Eng- 
land we  shall  get  one  in  three  hours  !  We  shall  be,  as 
it  were,  all  assembled  under  one  roof,  there  to  talk, 
laugh,  and  weep  together.  No  ocean  will  stop  our 
speech,  no  storm  will  interrupt  it.  "  Cabling,"  Sir 
Henniker  says,  "  is  to  be  almost  as  easy  as  speech  and 
as  free  as  air  !  "  It  sounds  awfully  big,  but  I  suppose 
that  is  why  it  is  possible  and  is  sure  to  be  done. 

And,  really,  when  you  listen  to  Sir  Henniker,  any- 
body can  see  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  Why,  he  says 
that  the  wires  which  run  from  Australia  to  England 
would  carry  150  millions  of  words,  while  they  are  actu- 
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ally  only  carrying  five  millions.  Why  do  they  remain 
dumb  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  ?  He  tells  us 
it  is  because  the  price  is  so  high  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  send  their  words  down  through  the  seaweed 
and  the  shells,  and  among  the  queer  fish  that  swim  in 
the  depths,  across  the  face  of  Europe  to  that  great 
city  which  is  the  nerve  centre  of  the  Empire.  Only 
one  message  in  a  hundred  is  a  social  or  family  message, 
the  rest  are  coded  messages  whereby  a  merchant  makes 
one  outlandish  word  mean  a  hundred  to  his  business 
friend  at  the  other  end.  Of  course,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  if  you  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  England 
from  Australia,  you  could  not  be  sure  whether  it  would 
get  there  at  all,  and  you  would  be  fortunate  if  you  got 
a  reply  within  a  year  ;  but  times  have  changed,  and 
it  is  annoying  to  think  that  underneath  the  ocean  a 
cable  is  merely  muttering  in  its  sleep  when  it  might 
be  all  a-quiver  with  150  millions  of  words  at  a  penny 
each,  each  one  linking  a  heart  here  with  another  in 
the  homeland.  The  world  is  eager  to  talk  ;  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  these  bustling  days,  and  we  cannot 
afford  that  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  cable  should 
be  snoozing  in  working  hours. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  matter  ?  Why,  it  seems  that 
though  electricity  is  as  free  as  the  sunbeam  upon  the 
river,  and  a  message  flashes  on  its  way  across  a  whole 
continent  before  you  can  say  "  Boo,"  there  are  all 
kinds  of  people  who  manage  to  hang  a  tax  upon  its 
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coat-tails.  The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  in  London 
sent  a  message  containing  only  one  word  to  me.  He 
would  have  said  much  more  if  he  had  been  able  to 
afford  it,  but  3s.  is  such  a  lot  to  pay  for  every  word  you 
speak.  Its  actual  travelling  time  was  only  a  matter 
of  seconds,  but  Germany  held  it  up  till  it  had  paid 
threepence,  and  my  own  country  fined  it  fivepence,  and 
the  men  who  own  the  cables  made  it  pay  something 
towards  the  expenses  of  all  their  blundering  and  plun- 
dering throughout  past  years,  so  that  it  finally  stag- 
gered home  to  me  with  the  life  almost  crushed  out  of  it, 
and  was  just  able  to  gasp  out  its  fragment  of  a  message 
before  it  expired. 

Now,  Sir  Henniker  says  if  they  had  only  let  it  go, 
and  allowed  the  other  millions  of  words  to  travel  too 
which  had  to  stay  home  because  they  could  not  afford 
the  fare,  thirty-six  of  them  could  have  passed  from  my 
friend's  heart  to  mine  for  the  same  price  as  one  !  In- 
stead of  being  one  gasp,  the  message  would  have  been 
full  and  satisfying. 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  whole  question, 
but  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  to  you  that  those  cables 
should  be  lying  silent  when  they  might  be  talking  all 
the  time  ?  There  is  a  great  power  lying  unused,  and 
many  people  use  it  no  more  than  if  it  existed  upon 
another  planet. 

It  makes  one  think  of  a  still  greater  means  of  com- 
munication that  lies  between  the  world  and  a  much 
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greater  City  than  London.  I  mean  the  power  of  prayer, 
which  Tennyson  says  binds  the  whole  earth  with  gold 
chains  about  the  feet  of  God.  How  little  we  use  it  ! 
We  say  a  few  words  now  and  again  when  we  might  be 
sending  messages  and  receiving  answers  all  the  time. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  no  requests  to  make  or  no  need  of 
Divine  answers,  but  we  do  not  realize  how  rich  and  free 
are  the  means  of  communication.  People  have  been 
told  in  days  gone  by  that  prayer  was  only  for  the  few  ; 
they  thought  there  were  certain  sacred  places  to  which 
they  must  go  if  they  would  be  heard,  and  they  were 
told  that  only  through  the  priest  would  their  petitions 
be  heeded.  Now  we  know  that  anybody  can  anywhere 
and  anywhen  be  in  touch  with  the  King  of  Kings  by 
means  of  prayer,  and  yet  the  "  cables  "  lie  silent  ! 
"  Men  ought  always  to  pray,"  said  the  Master,  "  and 
not  to  faint." 

If  London  be  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  Heaven  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  world  will  never  be 
what  it  ought  to  be  until  constantly  between  human 
hearts  and  the  All  Father  messages  are  going  and 
coming,  and  His  will  is  done  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done 
in  Heaven. 

Oh,  would  that  some  one  would  arise,  as  Sir  Henniker 
Heaton  has  in  his  sphere,  and  teach  us  again  what  we 
seem  to  be  forgetting — how  to  pray. 


XV 

THE    HOME-COMING    OF    THE 
EXPLORERS 

DR.  MAWSON  has  come  home  at  last.  When  I 
opened  the  newspaper  the  other  day  my  eye  was 
immediately  arrested  by  three  large  illustrations  upon 
the  central  page  showing  the  Doctor  and  his  ship,  the 
Aurora.  I  may  have  missed  it,  but  I  cannot  recall  any 
previous  announcement  that  the  gallant  explorer  would 
soon  be  home  from  his  two  years'  stay  upon  the  in- 
hospitable shores  of  Adelie  Land  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle. 

The  black-hulled  steamer,  with  a  slight  list  to  port, 
flying  only  the  blue  ensign  from  the  gaff,  slowed  down 
in  the  channel  opposite  the  jetty.  A  lithe  figure 
swarmed  up  the  rigging  to  the  foremast  head,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  yellow  quarantine  flag  was  fluttering 
in  the  breeze.  Three  launches  put  out  from  the  jetty, 
one  containing  the  pilot  and  members  of  the  University, 
one  the  chief  quarantine  officer,  and  the  other  the 
representatives  of  the  press.    The  doctor  was  the  first 
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to  board  the  steamer,  and  when  he  had  given  them  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  the  yellow  flag  came  fluttering  down, 
and  the  friends  of  the  party,  eager  to  shake  hands  with 
the  explorers,  and  the  reporters,  equally  eager  to  secure 
"  copy  "  for  their  papers,  went  scrambling  over  the  bul- 
warks among  the  excited  Esquimo  dogs,  which  imme- 
diately began  to  fight  with  one  another.  Dr.  Mawson 
boarded  the  Customs  launch  with  a  suit-case  in  his 
hand,  and  was  motored  up  to  town. 

I  declare  when  I  read  this  in  the  newspaper  and 
realized  that  it  was  all  the  demonstration  that  had  been 
made  to  welcome  home  this  gallant  party  of  intrepid 
Australians  after  their  long  stay  of  two  years  in  the 
most  wind-swept  and  desolate  corner  of  the  earth,  I  felt 
quite  indignant.  I  have  seen  many  a  football  team 
given  a  vastly  heartier  reception,  and  I  was  therefore 
relieved  when  I  learned  that  a  public  welcome  home  was 
to  be  tendered  at  the  University  later  on.  You  may  be 
sure  I  was  there.  It  is  true  that  I  was  in  the  very  back 
seat,  and  only  got  there  by  overcoming  my  native 
modesty,  for  I  was  too  late  to  obtain  a  ticket.  But 
there  are  advantages  about  the  back  seat.  You  can 
stand  if  you  wish  at  any  time,  and  there  is  nobody  to 
request  you  to  "  sit  down  in  front  !  " 

I  saw  the  Governor-General,  who  had  travelled  ex- 
press 800  miles  from  another  engagement  to  be  present, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  also  Chancellor  of 
the  University,   and  wore  a  flaming  red  gown,  with 
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other  gaily-gowned  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  would 
have  made  a  modest  rosella  turn  pale  with  envy.  The 
newspaper  this  morning  says  it  was  a  brilliant  and 
fashionable  audience,  but  that  remark  does  not  speci- 
ally apply  to  the  back  seat. 

There  was  much  speaking,  mostly  by  those  who  had 
not  been  to  the  Polar  regions,  but  whose  dignified 
positions  entitled  them  to  say  they  were  glad  Dr. 
Mawson  had  been,  and  had  got  home  again  safely. 
Some  of  these  waxed  very  eloquent.  There  was  not 
much  time  for  the  Doctor  himself,  and  there  was  still 
less  for  Captain  Davis  of  the  Aurora,  because  some  of 
the  great  men  had  to  catch  the  express  back  to  Mel- 
bourne. Still  they  made  great  speeches  which  the 
Chancellor  said  were  among  the  most  remarkable  he 
had  ever  listened  to. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Mawson  himself  made  a 
very  poor  speech  ;  at  least,  I  am  almost  sure  he  did, 
though  I  could  hardly  hear  a  word  of  it.  I  strained  my 
ears  in  vain  to  catch  some  references  to  that  great 
journey  of  thirty  days  through  a  blinding  mist  of  drift- 
ing snow,  after  his  two  companions  had  fallen,  when  in 
his  hunger  he  had  to  slay  and  eat  the  dogs  that  drew 
his  sledge,  but  found  them  mere  skin  and  bone,  and 
marrowless  bone  at  that ;  when  the  skin  had  peeled 
from  his  feet,  the  hair  had  fallen  out  of  his  head,  and  his 
finger-nails  had  come  off ;  how  when  he  had  only  one 
pound  of  food  in  his  possession  he  had  stumbled  upon  a 
cache  left  there  by  a  search  party  which  had  looked  for 
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him  and  his  lost  companions  in  vain  ;  how  he  lay  ex- 
hausted in  a  cave  for  nine  days  while  a  blizzard  howled 
and  moaned  about  him.  I  did  not  hear  him  describe 
how  he  felt  when  the  Aurora  hove  in  sight  to  take  him 
off  the  desolate  land,  and  then  because  of  the  drifting 
ice  and  danger  of  being  shut  in  and  thus  being  forced  to 
leave  the  Western  party  to  die,  Captain  Davis  had 
sadly  steamed  away,  and  Mawson  and  his  friends  were 
doomed  to  spend  another  long  Antarctic  winter  in  Adelie 
Land,  where  the  winds  blew  continuously  at  an  average 
of  63  miles  an  hour,  with  occasional  sprints  up  to  300 
miles  an  hour  ! 

All  these  things  I  was  thinking  of  while  I  strained  my 
eyes  from  the  back  seat  to  gaze  upon  the  tall  figure  on 
the  distant  platform,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  his  manu- 
script, and  his  sentences  broken  and  mumbled,  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  mentioned  them.  I  believe  I  could  have 
waxed  eloquent  myself  if  they  had  let  me  stand  beside 
him  and  tell  his  story.  What  a  pity  when  a  man  has 
done  things  that  he  cannot  say  them.  Actually 
people  were  getting  up  and  walking  out,  for  there  is  not 
anything  very  thrilling  about  watching  a  black-gowned 
figure  mumbling  things  you  cannot  distinguish,  and  not 
many  could  see  the  blinding  snow,  feel  the  cutting  wind, 
and  the  weight  of  a  leaden  heart  weighed  down  with  the 
tragic  deaths  of  two  devoted  companions  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  ever  reaching  the  depot  again.  Perhaps 
Nature  has  to  be  economical  with  her  gifts,  and  when 
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she  gives  a  man  the  power  to  do  things,  she  has  often  to 
withhold  the  power  to  say  them.  They  say  there  is  a 
little  steamboat  somewhere  which  has  to  stop  her  en- 
gines when  she  blows  her  whistle  ;  she  cannot  go  and 
blow  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Well,  it  is  a  pity.  We 
are  all  hero-worshippers.  I  could  not  form  an  opinion 
of  the  value  of  the  specimens  and  scientific  data  which 
the  party  has  brought  back,  but  like  many  others  there 
that  day,  I  wanted  to  cheer  the  man  who  had  displayed, 
where  no  eye  could  see  him,  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Britisher,  and  he  would  not  give  us  a  chance. 

The  best  speech  of  the  day  (begging  His  Excellency's 
pardon),  was  made  by  the  captain  of  the  Aurora.     It 
had  to  be  pressed  into  five  minutes,  because  the  motor 
cars  were  waiting  for  the  distinguished  visitors.     It 
was  spoken  in  bluff  sailor  fashion.     It  sounded  like 
orders  from  the  ship's  bridge  in  a  time  of  storm,  but 
thank  goodness,  you  could  hear  it.     If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  was  hindered  a  bit  by  the  unfamiliar  flapping 
of  a  long-tailed  coat  about  the  captain's  legs.     A  pea- 
jacket  would  have  felt  so  much  more  "  comfy."     Oh, 
but  it  was  great  !    The  bluff  Saxon  words  came  hurtling 
up  from  a  strong  man's  gallant  heart — this  man  who 
did  the  bravest  thing  of  his  life  when  he  turned  the  ship 
about  and  left  his  chief  ashore  for  another  year  while  he 
went  to  rescue  others  who  were  in  greater  peril.     It  was 
good  to  see  them  both  upon  the  same  platform,  and  to 
feel  thai  in  spite  of  everything,  they  each  knew  that 
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the  other  had  played  the  game  like  a  man.  And  he 
"  cracked  up  "  Dr.  Mawson  in  a  way  that  made  the 
Governor-General's  compliments  seem  stale,  though 
he,  too,  forgot  to  mention  himself. 

He  thumped  his  big  fist  into  the  other  open  palm  and 
shouted  at  us — "  I  reckon  it  was  as  big  a  thing  as  was 
ever  done  by  a  Britisher  !  It  was  easy  enough  to  die. 
Anybody  could  have  done  that.  Just  roll  yourself  up 
in  a  sleeping-bag  and  let  everything  go.  The  hard 
thing  was  to  keep  on  living  !  To  plod,  plod,  plod 
through  the  snow,  with  hunger  gnawing  at  your  vitals, 
not  a  living  thing  to  see,  feet  blistered,  hands  frostbitten, 
day  after  day,  and  feel  each  day  that  your  chances 
were  less  and  less.     That  was  '  grit'  if  you  like  !  " 

And  we  in  the  back  seat,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  going  home  any  time  during  the  last  half  hour,  rose 
up  and  cheered,  and  went  away  feeling  better.  We 
have  a  hazy  idea  of  the  value  of  men  risking  their  lives 
to  find  out  how  hard  the  winds  blow,  or  what  forms  of 
life  are  in  the  depths  of  the  Antarctic  Sea.  We  take 
these  things  on  trust,  believing  that  scientists  know 
more  about  them  than  we  do  ourselves.  We  fancy, 
however,  we  know  something  about  men,  and  whether 
they  be  black  or  white,  learned  or  ignorant,  famous  or 
obscure,  when  we  have  found  a  real  one  we  feel  better 
when  we  have  swung  our  caps  and  given  him  a  rousing 
cheer.  In  all  the  wide  world  there  is  nothing  that 
appeals  to  me  so  much  as  a  real  man. 


XVI 
TURNING  THE  OTHER  CHEEK 

ONE  of  my  boy  friends  has  been  asking  me  awkward 
questions,  and  although  I  have  done  my  best 
to  answer  them  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed very  well,  so  I  think  I  shall  just  sit  down  and  talk 
the  matter  over  with  you  quietly. 

He  wanted  an  explanation  of  the  precept  in  the  Bible 
which  tells  us  that  when  we  are  smitten  upon  the  right 
cheek,  we  are  to  turn  the  other  also  to  the  smiter.  I 
remember  that  used  to  puzzle  me  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  indeed,  although  a  good  many  years  have  passed, 
I  have  seen  the  thing  done  so  seldom  that  I  have  not 
many  examples  to  quote  from.  I  am  afraid  I  found  it 
rather  hard  to  satisfy  my  boy  friend,  and  he  quite 
floored  me  when  he  asked,  "  What  ought  a  fellow  to  do 
if  he  gets  '  one  '  on  the  nose  ?  " 

Perhaps  that  innocent-looking  question  just  helps  us 
to  understand  that  we  have  to  think  very  carefully 
when  we  wish  to  apply  texts  from  the  Bible  to  our 
daily  conduct.     I  have  seen  fortune-tellers  in  the  street 
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sometimes,  who  had  several  canaries  in  a  cage,  and  when 
you  had  paid  your  money,  one  of  the  birds  would  pluck 
a  folded  paper  out  of  a  bundle  upon  a  rack  and  hand  it 
to  the  proprietor,  who  would  then  give  it  to  his  foolish 
customer.  It  had  a  sentence  printed  upon  it  which  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  suited  his  or  her  case.  And  I 
am  certain  that  the  Bible  is  not,  as  some  people  seem 
to  think  it  is,  a  bundle  of  texts  designed  to  be  fixed  like 
labels  on  the  various  problems  of  life.  I  seem  to  re- 
member cases  where  the  text  has  exactly  fitted,  at  least 
as  far  as  its  words  were  concerned,  and  yet  the  spirit  of 
it  was  quite  contrary.  And  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  is 
even  more  than  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

Now,  in  this  case,  we  have  fortunately  an  example 
as  well  as  a  precept.  The  Lord  Jesus  not  only  said 
things  but  He  did  them.  His  life  is  the  best  explana- 
tion of  His  words.  And  we  read  that  Jesus  Himself 
was  once  smitten.  It  was  after  they  had  arrested  Him 
in  the  garden  and  had  brought  Him  bound  to  the  high 
priest.  One  of  the  officers  standing  by — so  John  the 
Evangelist  tells  us — "  struck  Jesus  with  his  hand," — 
think  of  that  !  Did  his  hand  ever  grow  white  again  ? 
If  he  had  only  known,  surely  he  would  rather  have  cut 
it  off  than  use  it  in  that  fashion. 

But  we  are  breathless  to  know  what  Jesus  did.  Did 
He  turn  the  other  cheek  ?  Thank  God,  no.  It  was 
bad  enough  for  this  man  to  do  that  awful  thing  once 
without  being  tempted  to  do   it   again.     Did  He  re- 
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taliate  ?  With  even  more  fervour  we  may  again  be 
thankful  He  did  not.  If  he  had,  He  would  not  have 
been  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  stain  upon  His  spot- 
less fame  would  have  been  infinitely  worse  than  that 
upon  the  officer's  hand.  Better  that  the  soldier  should 
sin  a  thousand  times  than  Jesus  should  sin  once.  Was 
Jesus  indignant  ?  Certainly  !  There  is  nothing  wrong 
in  being  indignant  in  the  presence  of  injustice,  whether 
it  be  done  to  yourself  or  to  another.  His  hands  were 
bound,  but  did  He  speak  out  ?  Certainly,  we  should 
never  let  a  wrong  thing  go  unchallenged.  But  what 
was  the  purpose  of  His  Words  ?  Well,  you  shall  judge. 
"  If  I  have  spoken  evil,"  He  said,  "  bear  witness  of  the 
evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?  "  I  notice 
that  the  soldier  did  not  strike  again.  From  that  I  hope 
there  was  something  of  the  man  in  him  after  all.  I 
imagine  that  he  made  a  mental  effort  to  discover  where 
the  "  evil  "  lay  in  Jesus'  words,  and  not  being  able  to 
find  it,  though  he  was  not  quite  man  enough  to  apolo- 
gise, he  at  least  turned  away  ashamed.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  he  washed  his  hand  with  that  night  ?  I 
wonder  if  the  day  ever  came  when  the  pain  of  it  would 
not  let  him  sleep  ?  I  hope  he  eventually  tried  to  cleanse 
it  by  using  it  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  fellow-men. 
Jesus  at  any  rate  was  Victor.  Redemption,  and  not 
revenge,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  His  life,  and  even  in 
the  moment  when  His  cheek  was  stinging  and  His  great 
soul  was  outraged  with  a  burning  sense  of  justice,  He 
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reached  out  for  this  man's  conscience  and  gave  him  a 
chance  to  recover  himself  and  be  a  better  man.  Just 
try  and  think  how  terribly  different  it  would  have  been 
if  He  had  either  cringed  to  him  or  cursed  him. 

And  now  I  think  we  begin  to  see  that  these  difficult 
duties  laid  upon  us  in  the  Bible  are  to  be  interpreted, 
not  by  logic  but  by  life.  We  must  live  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  habitually  trying  to  save  and  not  to  destroy, 
if  in  the  sudden  hour  of  test,  when  the  blood  races  like 
a  torrent  through  the  veins,  we  are  to  do  right  and  not 
wrong.  It  is  what  you  are  all  the  time  that  decides 
what  you  do  at  a  critical  time.  We  have  got  to  be 
always  loving  people  if  in  the  moment  of  injustice  we 
are  not  to  suddenly  hate  them. 

And  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  the  main  thing 
is  to  catch  its  spirit.  The  Pharisees  in  olden  time  tried 
their  hardest  to  invent  a  rule  for  everything  that  could 
possibly  happen  to  them.  They  succeeded  in  making 
up  a  big  catalogue  which  took  a  long  time  to  learn  off 
by  heart,  but  they  made  some  shocking  mistakes  be- 
cause they  could  not  always  realize  that  every  case  was 
somewhat  different  to  every  other  case.  They  said,  for 
instance,  that  no  man  should  carry  a  burden  on  the 
Sabbath  day  because  it  would  be  work  and  not  rest,  but 
they  could  not  realize  that  if  a  poor  fellow  whose  whole 
life  had  been  a  burden  for  thirty-eight  years  were 
suddenly  healed,  he  might  carry  his  bed,  and  feel  the 
weight  of  it  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  feather. 
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Life  is  just  full  of  those  perplexing  differences.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  live  by  rules  if  only  the  rules 
would  always  work.  At  the  back  of  every  precept  in 
the  Bible  lies  this  unwritten  thought :  "  You  are  always 
to  do  the  Right,  seeking  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  seeking  to  save."  Rules  and  regulations  do 
very  well  for  machines,  but  only  a  heart  held  steadily 
up  to  a  noble  purpose  and  constantly  bathed  in  the 
sunshine  of  God's  love,  will  answer  for  life. 

Get  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  the  great  idea  that  true 
strength  is  always  gentle.  Love  is  not  a  clinging  soft 
thing  but  a  self-sacrificing,  brave  thing.  Before  self- 
sacrifice  can  be  poured  out  of  a  loving  heart  there  must 
be  within  it  a  great  store  of  self-respect  and  self-control. 
There  is  a  time  even  for  blows,  but  it  comes  very  sel- 
dom. A  good  fable  to  remember  is  the  old  one  of  how 
the  sun  and  the  wind  determined  to  make  a  man  take 
off  his  coat.  The  wind  blew  a  hurricane  upon  him, 
whistled  in  his  ears,  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  made 
his  very  spine  to  freeze,  but  the  more  it  raged  the  closer 
the  man  drew  his  coat  about  him.  The  sun  shone 
quietly  upon  him,  merrily  but  persistently,  and  the 
man  said  "  Whew  !  isn't  it  hot  !  "  loosened,  and  finally 
took  off  his  coat.  And  the  sun  winked  at  the  wind,  but 
the  wind  only  snarled. 

Gentleness  is  quieter  but  much  stronger  than  vio- 
lence. 


XVII 
THE    RETURN    OF    NAOMI 

NEAR  the  gate  of  ancient  Bethlehem  was  the  old 
well,  which  was  the  best-known  feature  of  the 
village.  It  was  there  the  women  came  daily  to  draw 
water,  and  there  too  the  men  came  to  discuss  the  news 
and  the  children  to  play.  Travellers  also  would  be 
sure  to  pause  at  the  well  as  they  entered  the  village. 
The  sun  was  setting  one  day  as  two  women  drew  near 
from  the  south-east  where  lay  the  country  of  the  Moab- 
ites.  Their  clothing  was  travel-stained  and  their 
steps  betokened  their  weariness  arising  from  a  long 
journey.  One  of  the  women  was  young  and  fair  to  look 
upon.  Something  about  her  indicated  the  foreigner. 
The  elder  was  well  past  middle  life,  but  prematurely 
aged.  She  looked  like  one  who  had  seen  much  trouble. 
Her  face  bore  the  traces  of  anguish.  Her  steps  were 
heavy  and  slow.  She  walked  like  one  who  knew  well 
the  way,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  drew  near 
the  old  well  and  scanned  the  faces  of  those  who  clus- 
tered round  it  as  if  she  sought  for  some  familiar  face. 
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In  those  days  the  coming  of  a  stranger  was  an  event 
to  be  noticed,  and  the  villagers  had  long  been  observing 
these  two  women  as  they  came  slowly  along  the  road. 
Their  clothing  and  the  direction  from  which  they  came 
suggested  the  land  of  Moab,  which,  though  only  a 
few  miles  away  as  we  would  reckon,  was  separated  from 
Bethlehem  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  still  more  by  racial 
barriers,  and  the  heritage  of  hundreds  of  years  of 
traditional  enmity.  No  Moabites  ever  came  to  Bethle- 
hem, and  with  a  solitary  exception,  no  Bethlehemite 
ever  journeyed  into  Moab.  Therefore  all  the  village 
was  moved  with  curiosity  about  these  two  strangers, 
and  every  eye  was  fastened  upon  them. 

It  was  the  matrons  among  the  women  who  first 
recognized  the  elder  among  the  two  travellers.  As  her 
face  was  turned  towards  the  old  well,  and  her  eyes 
peered  eagerly  into  their  faces,  some  familiar  expression 
seemed  to  awaken  their  memories  at  the  same  instant, 
and  a  number  of  them  cried  out,  "  is  this  naomi  ?  " 

The  woman  burst  into  tears.  She  stretched  out 
her  hands  towards  the  friends  of  her  girlhood,  and  said, 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  (which  meant  pleasant),  call  me 
Mara  (bitter)  ;  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  me.  I  went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought 
me  home  again,  empty." 

This  was  her  story.  She  had  been  born  and  reared 
in  that  village.  There  were  many  who  could  remember 
the  bright-eyed  child  whose  parents  had  called  her  in 
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those  days,  when  names  meant  so  much,  Naomi  or 
"  Pleasant." 

They  remembered,  too,  how  when  she  had  grown  up 
to  early  womanhood,  she  had  married  the  thrifty  and 
enterprising  Elimelech,  and  with  the  two  sons  who  were 
born  to  them,  they  had  dwelt  happily  in  the  village. 

Then  came  the  great  famine  which  men  still  talked 
of,  and  Elimelech,  fearing  for  the  comfort  of  his  loved 
ones  and  chafing  under  the  privations  of  that  time,  had 
decided  to  break  through  all  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
and  seek  fresh  fortunes  in  the  land  of  Moab. 

It  was  a  daring  and  unconventional  step  to  take  in 
those  days,  and  many  were  the  objections  and  direful 
prophecies  of  his  friends.  But  the  little  band  of  colo- 
nists, Elimelech,  and  Naomi  his  wife,  and  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  their  two  sons,  had  gathered  together  all  their 
worldly  possessions,  the  savings  of  industrious  years, 
and  departing  from  their  native  village,  had  faded  out 
of  the  thoughts  of  their  own  folk. 

And  now  behold,  after  many  years — "  Is  this 
Naomi  ?  " — this  haggard,  weary  woman  ? — but  where 
is  Elimelech,  and  Mahlon,  and  Chilion  ;  and  where  are 
the  household  goods,  the  wagons,  the  flocks  and 
herds  ? 

None  need  to  ask  who  mark  the  face  of  Naomi  as 
she  says,  "  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara  ;  for  the 
Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  I  went 
out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again 
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empty  ;  why  then  call  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  testified  against  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath 
afflicted  me  ?  " 

It  was  such  an  old  story.  Any  one  might  fill  it  in 
without  being  told.  In  every  case  there  would  be 
details  which  would  be  peculiar  to  it,  but  there  are  few 
who  would  not  think  immediately  of  that  great  arch 
enemy,  Death,  who  ever  waits  upon  our  unsuspecting 
steps.  Elimelech,  enterprising,  thrifty,  head  of  the 
home,  died  ;  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  youthful,  strong, 
newly  married  to  beautiful  women  of  Moab,  died  ;  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  stricken  Naomi  came  the  well- 
known  hunger  for  the  scenes  of  her  childhood.  Oh,  to 
see  the  old  well  again,  and  the  little  white  village  in  the 
valley,  and  the  old  familiar  faces,  changed,  no  doubt, 
and  some  of  them  missing,  but  all  enveloped  in  tender 
mist,  penetrated  with  the  sunny  memories  of  childhood  ! 

Naomi  has  come  home  again.  "  I  went  out  full,"  she 
says,  "  and  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  home  again, 
empty," — but  still  it  is  the  same  "  I,"  and  the  same  old 
home. 

Is  it  not  strange  how  "  we  "  never  really  change  ? 
"I"  went  out,  "J"  came  home.  We  may  go  out  on  our 
journey  like  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  with  wagons  and 
flocks  and  herds,  and  come  home  again  without  them  ; 
or  we  may  go  out  like  Jacob,  with  only  a  staff,  and 
return  again  "  these  two  bands  "  ;  which  is  to  say  that 
one  may  go  out  with  a  good  coat  on  and  come  back 
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without  a  coat,  or  he  may  go  out  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
come  back  wearing  an  embroidered  robe,  but  always  it 
it  is  "  I "  that  goes  out,  and  "I"  that  comes  back. 

And  as  we  read  about  Naomi,  we  feel  that  though 
her  heart  may  have  been  sad,  she  should  by  no  means 
have  been  called  Mara,  or  "  Bitter,"  for  she  was  Naomi, 
"  Pleasant,"  more  than  ever.  She  was  so  pleasant, 
that  in  spite  of  her  sorrow,  Orpah  and  Ruth  clave  to 
her.  And  she  was  by  no  means  "  empty,"  for,  though 
she  had  lost  her  wagons  and  her  flocks  and  her  herds, 
and  even,  alas,  her  husband  and  her  sons,  she  had  kept 
such  a  beautiful  character  that  Ruth,  the  little  Moab- 
itish  lassie,  who  had  been  taught  all  her  life  to  worship 
idols,  felt  that  Naomi's  God  must  be  beautiful,  for  He 
had  made  her  so  beautiful,  so  she  said,  "  Thy  God  shall 
be  my  God." 

And  whoever  makes  other  people  feel  like  that, 
whether  they  come  "  home  "  at  the  head  of  a  long  train 
of  wagons,  or  limp  back,  spent  and  weary,  has  made  a 
brave  journey,  and  returns  full  of  the  very  best  riches. 

It  is  not  what  you  carry  in  your  wagons,  but  what 
you  carry  in  your  soul,  that  decides  whether  you 
return  "full"  or  "empty";  whether  you  deserve 
to  be  called  "Bitter"  or  "Pleasant." 


XVIII 

THE    WORLD    OF    HUNDREDS    OF 
THINGS 

THE  longer  I  live  in  it,  the  more  I  think  what  a 
great  old  world  this  is.  Of  course  one  sees  it 
differently  as  a  man  from  what  one  saw  it  as  a  child. 
Then  it  seemed  like  a  big  garden,  now  I  know  a  lot  of 
it  is  wilderness  and  some  is  arid  desert,  but  what  more 
than  makes  up  for  everything  is  that  one  finds  out,  as 
Stevenson  says,  "  the  world  is  full  of  hundreds  of 
things."  When  you  get  tired  of  any  dozen  of  them 
you  can  just  turn  to  some  of  the  others.  There  is  not  a 
nook  or  cranny  anywhere  that  does  not  hold  something 
curious  or  wonderful.  What  more  should  any  one 
want  than  that  ? 

I  think  we  should  always  be  grateful  to  God  that 
while  He  made  millions  of  things  He  never  yet  made 
two  to  be  exactly  alike.  A  million  blades  of  grass 
meet  my  eye  as  it  wanders  over  the  field,  yet  every  one 
has  its  own  character  and  history.  A  boy  was  asking 
me  the  other  day  how  many  people  were  living  upon  the 
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earth.     We   made   a   sort   of   rough   calculation,   and 
figured  it  out  that  if  they  were  to  march  past  us  in 
single  file  at  the  rate  of  one  every  second,  resting  neither 
day  nor  night,  it  would  take  them  over  forty-five  years. 
Then  I  remembered  that  the  tramp,  tramp  of  this  pro- 
cession has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years,  that 
every  one  of  these  countless  people  came  through  the 
same  flowery  gateway  of  childhood,  and  passed  out  of 
the  same  old  moss-grown  gate  of  death  to  which  the 
remnant  of  us  who  are  left  are  making  our  way.    I  saw 
that  always,  as  they  issued  from  the  flowery  gate  they 
came  romping  and  laughing,  and  ever  as  they  drew  near 
to  the  mossy  gate  it  was  with  steps  that  were  feeble  and 
slow.     I  have  an  idea  that  they  nearly  all  played  the 
same  kind  of  pranks  in  the  morning,  dreamed  the  same 
kind  of  dreams,  wrestled  with  the  same  old  grim  realities, 
caused  the  jangling  the  same  old  wedding  bells,  the  toll- 
ing of  the  same  old  funeral  bell,  and  in  fact  did  so  many  of 
the  same  old  things  in  the  same  old  way,  that  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  I  find  my  life  as  in- 
teresting as  Columbus'  voyage  ;   nobody  seems  to  have 
had  exactly  my  experience,  and  who  knows  what  contin- 
ent may  be  hidden  by  that  mere  wreath  of  mist  ahead  ? 
I  cannot  think  how  God  contrives  to  get  so  much  variety 
and  freshness  into  a  world  that  is  ages  old,  but  it  must 
be  because  He  is  so  original  and  fresh  and  interested  in 
things  that  everything  His  finger  touches  starts  into 
life  and  wonder.     How  flat  the  world  would  be  without 
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Him,  but  as  it  is,  although  He  is  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
the  dew  of  the  morning  is  upon  all  His  works,  and  "  the 
world  is  full  of  hundreds  of  things." 

When  I  hear  people  grumbling  about  the  world  and 
saying  it  ought  to  be  like  this  or  like  that,  I  generally 
think  they  have  forgotten  the  hundreds  of  things  there 
are  in  it,  and  can  only  see  the  two  or  three  that  apply 
to  themselves.  They  tell  a  story  in  Germany  of  a  boy 
who  bought  for  himself  a  sealskin  with  which  to  make  a 
coat,  and  then  went  round  asking  all  his  neighbours  how 
it  ought  to  be  made.  Now  most  of  them  could  only 
think  of  a  coat  such  as  would  fit  themselves,  so  the  short 
neighbour  told  him  that  the  principal  thing  was  to 
make  it  short  ;  the  fat  one  said  that,  above  all  things, 
it  should  be  roomy,  especially  at  the  waist;  a  man  with 
long  arms  urged  him  to  be  sure  to  make  the  sleeves 
long  ;  and  one  with  short  arms  warned  him  that  that 
was  the  very  way  to  spoil  the  coat ;  one  said  the  fur 
should  be  inside,  and  another  that  it  should  be  outside, 
while  a  very  stout  man,  who  felt  warm  at  the  slightest 
exertion,  cautioned  him  to  make  ventilation  holes  in 
the  back  and  front  of  the  coat. 

Thus  loaded  with  advice,  all  of  which  he  was  anxious 
to  observe,  the  boy  produced  a  most  wonderful  gar- 
ment. It  only  reached  to  his  hips,  it  was  wide  enough 
for  two,  one  sleeve  was  long  and  the  other  was  short, 
the  fur  was  turned  inside  at  the  front  and  outside  at 
the  back,  and  the  coat  was  ventilated  with  little  round 
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holes  back  and  front.  He  only  wore  it  once  and  that 
time  was  as  good  as  a  circus  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
town.  It  was  only  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father  that 
he  remembered  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  the  tailor,  who 
of  all  men  knew  there  were  hundreds  of  kinds  of  coats 
suitable  for  hundreds  of  kinds  of  men.  Bully  for  a 
world  that  is  full  of  hundreds  of  things  !  Most  people 
who  grumble  about  it  and  want  to  set  it  right  have  a  fur 
coat  made  of  one  idea  which  they  want  to  fasten  around 
everybody's  shoulders,  and  are  greatly  surprised  when 
all  the  innumerable  odd  little  things  in  the  world  answer 
as  David  did  when  Saul  tried  to  cramp  the  boy's 
shepherd-limbs  in  his  own  soldier's  coat  of  mail,  "  I 
cannot  go  with  these." 

I  remember  once  visiting  the  Buchan  Caves.  There 
was  a  party  of  us.  We  were  strangers  to  each  other 
except  that  we  had  ridden  up  together  on  the  coach. 
Oh,  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites we  saw  down  in  the  caves  !  Who  can  ever  forget 
those  lovely  formations  which  hang  down  from  the 
roof  of  the  cavern,  cone-shaped,  or  cylinder-shaped, 
tapering  usually  to  a  needle-point,  and  perfect  in  form 
and  colour. 

Now,  directly  under  the  stalactites,  rising  up  from  the 
floor  of  the  cave  instead  of  depending  from  the  roof, 
were  the  stalagmites.  They  had  the  same  beautiful 
colouring,  and  were  manifestly  of  the  same  substance, 
but  in  point  of  form  were  so  much  inferior  to  the 
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stalactites.  These  latter  were  perfect  in  form,  nearly 
all  tapering  to  a  fine  point  like  spires  that  were  meant 
to  have  pierced  the  clouds,  but  were  for  some  reason 
turned  down  into  the  darkness  of  the  cave  ;  the  stalag- 
mites, on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  their  flashes  of 
beauty,  were  all  more  or  less  misshapen.  A  country 
storekeeper  who  was  with  us  on  holiday,  persisted  in 
likening  them  to  various  articles  of  his  trade,  such  as 
bars  of  soap,  candles,  lumps  of  lard,  bottles  of  sauce, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside.  (He  was  evidently  a  man 
who  had  forgotten  "  the  world  is  full  of  hundreds  of 
things.") 

As  I  said,  the  odd-looking  stalagmites  were  always 
directly  underneath  the  faultless  stalactites,  they  seemed 
to  be  growing  up  from  the  ground,  while  the  others 
were  growing  from  above,  and  here  and  there  a  curious 
thing  was  visible  :  the  gnarled  and  twisted  lower-shape 
had  grown  up  and  up  until  at  last  it  joined  the  perfect 
shape  from  above,  and  the  two  were  one  !  That  was  a 
marvellously  beautiful  thing,  and  seemed  like  a  message 
from  heaven  to  me.  You  will  readily  understand  how 
it  happened  when  I  remind  you  that  the  stalactite  is 
formed  by  the  rain  water  filtering  through  the  limestone 
rocks  above,  each  drop  bringing  down  its  little  bit  of 
carbonate  to  pile  one  upon  the  other,  ever  descending 
into  the  cave,  and  leaving  each  last  drop  at  the  tip  of 
the  hanging  spire.  Now  in  some  cases  the  drops  came 
too  fast,  and  plashed  down  from  the  point  of  the  stalac- 
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tite  on  to  the  floor  beneath.  Drip,  drip,  they  came, 
year  after  year,  and  the  liquid  evaporating,  the  car- 
bonate encrusted,  and  thus  the  stalagmites  were 
formed.  Their  odd  shapes  were  caused  by  the  spread- 
ing of  the  partly  fluid  matter  as  it  plashed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cavern.  You  will  see  at  once  how  as  this 
process  went  on  year  after  year,  and  perhaps  century 
after  century,  the  perfect  upper  and  the  imperfect 
lower  shapes  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  until  at  last  the 
oneness  of  their  substance  was  made  plain  to  anybody, 
and  the  perfect  stalactite  graciously  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  crude  and  misshapen  stalagmite 
was  its  brother. 

I  have  dreamed  of  those  caves  sometimes  since,  and 
often  when  I  have  thought  of  the  "  hundreds  of  things  " 
in  the  world,  of  all  the  odd  people  I  have  known,  one  of 
the  oddest  of  whom  is  surely  myself,  the  Christian  folk 
who  are  so  beautiful  in  some  ways,  and  yet  so  queer 
in  other  ways,  I  have  thought  of  the  twisted  stalagmite 
reaching  up  and  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  underworld, 
ever  drawing  nearer  to  the  beautiful  ideal  above.  I 
have  heard  voices  whispering  in  the  cave  such  things  as 
these,  "  For  by  grace  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith  ; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves  :  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
"  If  then  ye  were  raised  together  with  Christ,  seek  the 
things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  God." 

If  I  were  a  stalagmite,  I  would  not  look  around  upon 
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my  companions  to  see  whether  they  were  not  more 
misshapen  than  I,  but  I  would  look  ever  above  to  that 
perfect  ideal  form  whose  grace  dropped  upon  me  con- 
tinually, and  oh,  how  happy  I  should  be  when  at  last 
we  joined  hands  and  my  deformity  had  become  a  mere 
tassel,  not  spoiling,  but  completing  the  beauty  of 
the  ideal. 

And  I  think  I  hear  the  stalagmite  whisper,  "  You  and 
I  are  not  so  very  different  after  all :  we  are  both  born 
from  above,  and  we  grow  in  grace  only  by  seeking  the 
things  that  are  above." 

The  accidents  of  this  old  world  may  give  a  queer 
twist  to  our  characters,  and  make  grotesque  what 
ought  to  have  been  beautiful,  but  each  aspiring  life 
has  its  perfect  ideal  above,  and  some  day  the  twain 
shall  be  one. 


XIX 

"WOT'S   THE  WORLD  COMING   TO?" 

/^\F  course  I  have  often  heard  that  this  twentieth 
^^  century  is  making  startling  strides,  and  by 
means  of  its  wonderful  inventions,  completely  altering 
the  conditions  of  life.  I  have  read  this  in  books,  heard 
it  in  sermons  and  lectures  ;  indeed,  I  have  often  said  it 
myself,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  realized  it  so  much 
as  I  did  yesterday. 

I  was  riding  home  on  my  bicycle,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  myself  following  the  trail  of  a  water- 
cart,  which  had  turned  my  half  of  the  road  into  a  slop. 
I  therefore  quickened  my  pace,  riding  on  the  edge  of 
the  wet  as  much  as  I  could — though  it  took  me  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road — that  I  might  get  ahead  of  my 
tormentor.  Better  to  face  the  dust  of  the  north  wind 
than  to  slither  about,  casting  up  muck  upon  one's  own 
clothes.  I  saw  my  enemy  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
bending  over  the  handle-bars,  determined  to  dash  past 
him  in  disdain. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  gaining  very  rapidly, 
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even  upon  a  lumbering  water-cart,  and  looking  up,  I 
saw  that  the  driver  had  pulled  up  his  horse,  though  he 
had  forgotten  to  shut  off  the  water.  One  glance  was 
enough  to  show  that  he  was  highly  excited.  He  was 
looking  round  at  me  in  a  helpless,  appealing  kind  of 
way,  every  now  and  again  glancing  at  some  object 
which  was  rapidly  approaching  from  the  other  direction. 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eye,  and  had  just  time 
to  take  in  the  appalling  vision  which  had  paralysed  him 
with  indignation  and  sorrow.  It  was  an  ice-cream  cart 
— loved  object  of  my  childhood — painted  red  as  all 
such  carts  ought  to  be,  with  the  old-time  legends  at- 
tractively displayed,  "  Ice  Cream  id.,"  "  Fresh  Roasted 
Peanuts,  id.  a  Bag."  But  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
instead  of  a  lubberly  Italian  pushing  lazily  behind,  or  a 
shaggy  donkey  tugging  sturdily  in  front,  it  was  driven 
with  a  motor  by  a  clean,  alert  chauffeur,  dressed  in 
white,  and  it  "  poof -poof  ed"  past  me  like  a  streak  of  red 
wonder  ! 

My  brother  the  water-cart  man  called  out  to  me  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  with  grief  and  apprehension, 
"  Pretty  'ot,  ain't  it  ?  Selling  peanuts  in  a  motor-car  ! 
Wot's  the  world  comin'  to  ?  "  I  had  just  time  to  make 
some  meaningless  exclamation  in  reply,  as  I  swept  past, 
when  the  swirling  dust  clouds  claimed  my  attention 
and  I  had  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

Poor  fellow,  I  wonder  did  he  recover  ?  Had  he 
presence  of  mind  enough  either  to  shut  off  his  water  or 
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urge  his  horse  forward  again  ?  Did  he  reach  home 
safely  ?  It  looked  to  me  as  if  he  had  been  of  the 
opinion  for  a  long  while  that  the  world  was  going  to  the 
dogs,  and  this  was  the  final  proof  of  it.  Selling  peanuts 
from  a  motor-car  !  Surely  these  must  be  the  last  days. 
Was  not  this  the  fulfilling  of  some  prophecy  or  other  ? 
What  is  the  world  coming  to,  anyhow  ? 

I  confess  it  gave  me  some  concern  myself.  I  doubt 
if  anybody  likes  to  see  things  they  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  being  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  some- 
thing new.  Even  a  little  ice-cream-donkey  becomes 
suddenly  surrounded  with  a  halo  when  he  is  seen  to  be 
slipping  into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  Tears  spring  to  our 
eyes  as  we  remember  how  we  watched  him  plodding 
up  our  street  years  ago,  the  tinkling  bell  recording  every 
step,  stopping  when  he  stopped,  jangling  as  the  cart 
bumped  over  some  roughness  in  the  road,  while  we 
waited  with  our  penny  clutched  tightly  in  our  hot  hand 
and  hailed  him  affectionately  as  an  old  friend.  Alas, 
is  all  that  to  be  no  more  ?  My  ice-cream  days  are 
nearly  over,  but  I  sorrow  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
future,  and  for  all  that  they  will  miss.  How  can  they 
ever  feel  sentimental  towards  a  motor  ?  The  ice-cream 
man  of  the  future  will  not  let  them  dawdle  over  the  rail 
of  his  cart,  lovingly  following  the  course  of  the  delicious 
iceberg  as  it  slides  down  from  the  north  polar  regions 
of  the  mouth  and  melts  sweetly  away  in  the  tropics. 
The  engine  will  keep  throbbing  away  as  if  to  say, 
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"  Hurry  up,  there  !  "  and  before  the  last  cool  sensation 
has  got  below  latitude  50  or  thereabouts,  with  a  "  pip- 
pip  "  and  a  "  poof-poof  "  it  will  be  off  to  serve  the  next 
customer  five  miles  away. 

"  Wot  is  the  world  coming  to  ?  "  my  friend  may  well 
ask.  For  my  part,  it  is  getting  so  fast  that  I  feel  I 
cannot  "  whip-behind  "  much  longer.  I  wish  somebody 
would  slow  down  a  bit.  There  will  soon  not  be  a  quiet 
spot  left  on  earth.  If  I  take  ship  across  the  ocean,  or 
even  decide  to  winter  in  Adele  Land,  even  there  the 
wireless  will  find  me,  and  the  news  of  the  world  force 
itself  upon  me.  It  is  no  longer  of  any  use  wishing  we 
had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  even  then  some  airship 
might  run  us  down. 

What  the  next  generation  will  see  before  it  comes  to 
its  end  baffles  me  to  imagine.  It  may  see  a  trip  to  the 
moon  regarded  as  a  mere  commonplace,  or  several 
columns  in  each  day's  newspaper  devoted  to  aerial 
messages  from  the  planet  Mars.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  impossible  now.  Peanuts  a  penny  a  bag  sold 
from  a  motor-car  have  reduced  me  to  a  jelly.  I  have 
not  strength  to  rise  up  and  say  Impossible  to  the 
wildest  suggestion  anybody  could  make.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  being  shaken,  the  old  ship  of  the 
world  is  being  tossed  in  the  hurricane  like  a  cork.  I  am 
clinging  desperately  to  the  handrail  searching  eagerly 
for  a  few  things  that  abide. 

It  is  about  the  young  folk  I  feel  a  bit  anxious.     For 
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myself,  I  am  not  going  to  change  very  much  more.  I 
have  seen  the  eternal  stars  once  or  twice  when  the  gale 
has  lulled,  and  nothing  will  persuade  me  now  that  all 
this  wrack  of  weltering  waters  will  quench  them,  though 
it  may  hide  them  for  a  season.  But  with  them  it  is 
different.  They  will  get  so  accustomed  to  changes 
that  they  may  come  to  think  lightly  of  some  things  just 
because  they  remain  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  their  fathers.  Therefore  I  want  to  say  that  the  very 
best  and  greatest  things  in  the  world  never  change  ; 
they  are  the  same  in  the  twentieth  century  as  they  were 
four  thousand  years  before  the  first  :  they  will  be  the 
same  as  long  as  the  world  endures. 

Let  me  say  three  things  to  you.  First  of  all,  God 
abides.  He  is  the  same  now  as  when  Abraham  stood 
in  his  tent  door  and  worshipped.  Men  have  thought 
of  Him  differently  in  different  ages,  but  He  Himself 
has  always  been  the  same.  When  the  poor  heathen 
bows  before  his  painted  idol  and  prays,  he  knows  not 
whom  he  worships  ;  but  if  his  prayer  is  sincere,  it  is  not 
the  idol  who  hears  him,  but  the  same  All-Father  who 
listens  to  your  prayer.  There  is  but  one  God.  He  is 
your  father's  God,  your  mother's  God  ;  forget  Him 
not  even  when  your  own  hair  is  powdered  with  silver, 
and  your  steps  are  feeble  and  slow.  Though  before 
that  day  comes,  you  may  see  the  sky  darkened  with 
the  flying  ships  of  men,  and  may  yourself  navigate  the 
air,  remember  that  there  will  never  be  any  progress 
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greater  than  that  of  Enoch  who  lived  when  the  world 
was  young,  and  who  "  walked  with  God." 

Here  is  another  thing  that  will  never  change  through- 
out your  life.  You  will  always  need  a  Saviour. 
Men  grow  in  knowledge  much  more  quickly  than  they 
grow  in  grace.  They  know  much  more  than  their  fore- 
fathers, but  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  much 
better.  They  may  fly  higher  in  the  air,  but  they  come 
no  nearer  to  God.  One  after  another  error  is  explained 
away,  but  the  truth  does  not  bring  its  full  amount  of 
blessing.  Their  feeling  is  often  like  that  of  Tom  Hood 
who  wrote  : 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky  : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  still  stands  in  the  midst  of 
men,  and  there  is  none  other  like  Him.  He  wears  a 
peasant's  cloak,  while  others  dress  in  silks  and  furs ; 
He  tramps  the  sands  of  Samaria  while  the  men  of  to- 
day may  fly  in  the  air  ;  He  carries  a  cross  while  others 
bear  their  titles  and  honours  proudly  aloft — but  great 
and  small,  they  cannot  refrain  from  stooping  at  His  feet 
and  kissing  the  hem  of  His  robe,  and  they  would  rather 
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catch  a  glimpse  of  His  cross  when  the  sun  of  life  is  sink- 
ing in  the  west  than  see  the  gilded  thrones  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  world.  You  will  always  need  Him. 
Your  highest  blessedness  will  be  to  see  His  cross,  your 
highest  honour  to  plant  your  feet  in  the  footprints 
made  by  His  own. 

Lastly,    remember,    God   and   the   World    will 

ALWAYS  NEED  GOOD  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  discoveries  and  inventions  of  science  are  only 
good  if  they  are  used  by  good  people.  Back  of  every- 
thing is  Character.  It  will  always  be  wrong  to  break 
the  Ten  Commandments.  It  will  always  be  right  to 
follow  the  example  of  Jesus.  The  poet  sings,  "  An 
honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God."  That  was  so 
when  men  lived  in  caves  and  clothed  themselves  with 
skins  ;  it  will  be  so  when  men  make  journeys  to  the 
moon.  A  "  wireless  "  lie  will  always  be  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  old  serpent  in  the  garden  ;  a  good  aeronaut  who 
will  succour  his  brother  in  distress  will  be  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  Good  Samaritan  who  lumbered  by 
upon  his  ass  on  the  way  to  Jericho. 

If  you  should  see  my  friend,  the  water-cart  man,  tell 
him  the  world  will  never  come  to  anything  but  what 
God  who  abides  will  be  sufficient  for. 


XX 


THE  ATTIC  ROOM  WITH  THE  WIDE 
OUTLOOK 

AS  long  as  I  live  I  shall  remember  that  room  with 
gratitude.  I  had  seen  it  before,  and  when  I  was 
in  trouble  I  thought  of  it  at  once.  I  felt  if  I  could  only 
get  there  I  should  be  able  to  see  things  in  their  proper 
relations.  It  was  some  miles  away  in  the  home  of  one 
of  my  best  friends,  but  I  went  and  asked  for  it,  and,  as 
I  expected,  it  was  cheerfully  placed  at  my  disposal. 
It  had  a  desk,  a  chair,  a  telescope,  and  oh,  best  of  all — 
a  window  that  looked  away  across  green  fields,  high 
over  the  roofs  of  houses,  making  nothing  of  the  roads 
drawn  like  yellow  ribands  across  the  landscape,  and  the 
river  that  rippled  between  a  double  line  of  guardian 
trees,  away  past  the  cluster  of  red-roofed  houses  of  a 
new  township  in  the  distance,  away  to  the  blue  hills 
with  their  tops  hidden  in  the  mist. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  near-by  shrubs,  the  homely 
sounds  of  the  farmyard  rose  from  farther  off,  the  mar- 
ket wagons  lumbered  along  the  yellow  roads,  while 
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occasionally  the  swift  motor  swept  by,  spurning  the 
dust  behind  it.  The  drifting  clouds  threw  their  shad- 
ows from  above  upon  the  green  earth  as  they  passed. 
The  house  was  silent  though  there  were  busy  hands  and 
feet  at  work  in  the  rooms  below  ;  the  heaven  was 
majestic  and  calm.  All  things  murmured  like  the 
crooning  of  a  mother's  lullaby  that  man  is  little  and 
God  is  great. 

An  attic  room  with  a  far-away  look  to  the  ever- 
lasting hills  !  Can  one  possibly  make  a  mistake  who 
looks  out  upon  life  through  such  a  window  ?  I  have 
heard  of  a  lawyer  who  could  never  win  a  case  unless  he 
could  ringer  the  third  button  upon  his  coat.  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  settle  a  big  problem  again 
unless  I  can  find  an  attic  room  with  a  window  open  to 
the  hills. 

I  used  to  think  that  Daniel  was  a  bit  absurd  and 
needlessly  reckless  when  he  persisted  in  praying  with 
his  window  open  towards  Jerusalem,  though  he  might 
well  have  known  those  foxy  men  were  prowling  about 
to  spy  upon  him.  Why  could  he  not  pray  inside  with 
the  blinds  down  ?  But  I  understand  now.  Who- 
ever had  become  accustomed  to  praying  by  a  window 
like  that  could  never  feel  right  in  a  dark  room  with  a 
blinded  window.  Lions  or  no  lions,  it  was  either  pray 
with  the  casement  open  and  the  sun  dipping  down 
behind  the  dear  hills  of  God,  or  give  it  up  altogether. 
An  eagle  cannot  live  in  a  cage,  and  you  simply  have  to 
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get  up  to  the  top  flat  if  you  are  going  to  pray  properly. 
Even  Jesus  liked  to  climb  the  mountain  side  when  He 
wanted  to  pray.  No  one  knew  better  than  He  that 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  is  as  truly  present  in  a  coal  mine  as 
upon  a  hill  top,  but  I  could  not  imagine  Him  going 
down  rather  than  up  when  He  wished  to  pray.  When 
any  one  loves  Nature  as  Jesus  did,  there  is  always  a 
fitness  about  things.  When  the  heart  is  sad,  the  head 
droops  ;  when  laughter  floods  the  soul  the  head  is 
thrown  back  ;  when  one  thinks  of  heaven,  for  the  life 
of  him  he  cannot  help  looking  up  ;  when  he  thinks  of 
hell,  it  yawns  at  his  feet  like  a  great  abyss.  You  may 
bend  over  a  lily  as  you  bend  over  a  book  to  read  God's 
message  there,  but  if  it  is  His  face  you  fain  would  seek, 
you  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  hills  or  the  blue  deeps  we 
call  the  sky. 

Since  I  have  been  home  again  I  have  been  quite 
troubled  about  my  house.  How  shall  I  ever  pray  again 
upon  the  ground  floor  ?  How  shall  I  be  able  to  see 
things  properly  unless  I  can  take  in  the  whole  prospect 
of  river  and  lea,  mountain  and  sky  ?  I  have  been 
meditating  an  attack  upon  the  roof.  Could  I  not  make 
an  attic  room  ?  Alas,  if  I  did,  I  should  only  see  into 
other  people's  back-yards  !  That  reminds  me  of  a 
man  who  worries  me  ;  I  have  often  thought  that  he 
cannot  see  farther  than  his  nose,  and  I  suppose  now  that 
is  just  the  truth,  he  lives  on  the  flat,  and  his  windows 
open  out  upon  blank  brick  walls.     How  can  he  be 
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otherwise  ?  I  feel  like  launching  out  upon  a  crusade 
to  insist  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  every  one  shall  have 
an  attic  room  with  a  glimpse  of  something  farther  than 
the  next-door  wall. 

Of  course,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  I  can  see  that 
it  is  impossible.  We  cannot  all  live  on  hills,  and  attic 
rooms  are  of  no  use  unless  you  do.  Fortunately,  God 
does  not  make  us  dependent  upon  Nature.  He  only 
lets  Nature  suggest  things  to  us.  It  is  possible  to  be 
a  man  of  vision  though  you  do  live  in  a  cellar.  One 
can  have  a  broad  outlook  though  you  have  no  front 
garden  and  your  back  yard  be  only  twelve  feet  square. 
It  is  the  soul  that  counts  after  all.  It  is  grand  when 
Nature  and  the  soul  are  at  one,  but,  thank  God, 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage  ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

We  may  have  an  attic  room  in  the  soul  with  an  out- 
look as  wide  as  the  universe.  Remember  that  you 
cannot  truly  decide  even  little  things  unless  you  take 
the  broad  view  of  them.  Even  a  sixpence  held  up 
between  your  fingers  can  blot  out  the  sight  of  the  moon 
from  your  eyes,  and  still  smaller  things,  called  preju- 
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dices,  could  hide  the  very  Christ  from  some  of  the 
people  of  His  time. 

Was  there  not  a  little  boy  who  stood  by  a  railway 
line,  got  a  piece  of  cinder  in  his  eye,  and  then  decided 
that  locomotives  were  a  nuisance  and  ought  never  to 
have  been  invented  ? 

No  !  no  !  we  must  read  big  books,  think  big  thoughts, 
dream  big  dreams,  pray  big  prayers.  Then  there  will 
be  a  chance  of  the  little  things  that  actually  come  in 
our  way  to  do  being  done  in  a  big,  broad  way,  that  will 
fit  in  with  the  general  scheme  of  things  in  God's  great 
universe. 

I  have  been  knocking  about  in  this  world  of  His  for 
quite  a  number  of  years  now  ;  I  have  found  many  little 
things,  but  never  yet  a  mean  thing  that  came  fresh 
from  His  hand  ! 


XXI 

RUMBLING    ALONG    IN    THE    OLD 
COACH 

AM  just  back  from  the  country  and  have  somewhat 

improved  my  acquaintance  with  this  State  of 

South  Australia,  in  which  I  have  newly  come  to  live. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  improve  your  acquaintance  with 

the  country,  I  know  of  no  better  place  from  which  to 

do  it,  than  the  top  of  an  old-fashioned,  four-in-hand 

coach.     It  is  an  old,  old,  country,  this  of  ours — one 

of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  I  believe — its  grey-green 

trees  and  brown  grass  blending  well  with  its  queer  grey 

and  brown  birds  and  animals.     A  motor-car  flashing 

past  makes  you  think  of  rude  and  cheeky  boys  who  have 

no  respect  for  age,  but  an  old  stage-coach  has  just  a 

sobering  touch  of  melancholy  about  it,  as  though  it 

felt  keenly  the  responsibility  of  being  almost  the  last 

link  between  the  old  and  the  new  Australia.     Never 

now  does  it  make  its  journey  but  there  passes  on  the 

return  trip  a  new  char-a-banc,  spurning  up  the  dust, 

tainting  the  atmosphere,  starting  later,  but  arriving 

earlier,   cracking   no   whip,   not   stopping   to   change 
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horses,  thrusting  even  honest  wood-carts  out  of  the  way, 
but  never  deigning  to  nod  one  of  its  many  heads  with  a 
"  How  goes  it,  Bill  ?  "  to  the  driver — in  short,  doing 
everything  that  it  ought  not,  and  not  doing  anything 
that  it  ought,  if  it  had  the  slightest  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  dear  road  that 
wanders  through  the  hills.  If  ever  I  have  to  go  that 
way  again  and  am  not  in  a  hurry,  I  hope  the  coach  will 
still  be  there.  I  like  motor-cars  when  I  am  in  them, 
but  when  I  am  on  top  of  a  coach  their  insolent  ways 
make  me  angry. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  scenery  you  want  to  study,  but 
human  character,  commend  me  to  the  inside  of  a 
coach.  When  I  was  coming  back  there  was  no  room 
outside,  even  if  I  had  wanted  it,  so  I  got  inside.  There 
were  three  ladies  there  when  I  entered,  but  after  a 
mile  or  two,  five  men  got  in,  and  thus  there  were  nine 
of  us  wedged  together  side  by  side  and  knee  to  knee, 
trying  hard  not  to  look  into  each  other's  faces  all  the 
time,  but  pretending  to  be  interested  in  the  chinks  of 
landscape  that  were  visible  between  each  other's 
bobbing  heads.  It  helps  you  to  understand  the  socia- 
bility which  they  say  is  characteristic  of  the  Austra- 
lian. Road-ruts  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and  by 
the  time  you  have  been  thrown  into  one  another's  laps 
a  few  times,  you  feel  you  have  been  sufficiently  intro- 
duced, while  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  each  other's 
eyes  makes  it  a  relief  to  operate  your  tongues. 
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Everybody  knows  that  if  a  man  is  intoxicated  it 
loosens  the  cotter-pin  which  usually  restrains  the  tongue 
from  wagging  too  freely,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
four  of  the  five  newcomers  were  somewhat  the  worse 
for  drink.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  one  of 
them.  I  had  noticed  him  early  in  the  morning  in  a 
township  amid  the  hills.  He  was  evidently  leaving 
the  district,  and  was  saying  farewell  to  his  friends. 
When  we  picked  him  up  in  the  afternoon  it  was  at  an 
hotel  some  miles  down  the  road,  and  he  had  incident- 
ally taken  leave  also  of  his  collar  and  tie,  his  bicycle, 
most  of  his  money,  and  most  of  his  wits.  He  was  a 
handsome,  well-built  young  fellow  and  was  built  to  be  a 
gentleman.  He  no  sooner  saw  the  ladies  than  he 
seemed  to  fear  that  his  drunken  tongue  would  put  him 
to  shame,  for  he  earnestly  protested  that  his  language 
would  give  no  offence.  With  the  aid  of  a  hint  just  now 
and  again  he  managed  fairly  well.  I  do  not  understand 
what  it  is  about  drink  that  seems  to  make  it  stir  up  the 
mud  settled  at  the  bottom  of  most  people's  hearts, 
which  the  loosely-working  piston  of  the  tongue  draws 
upward  and  casts  in  a  polluted  stream  through  the  lips. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  a  fine,  strongly-built,  intelligent 
young  fellow,  clearly  intended  to  have  been  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  grip  of  a  foul  fiend  whose  slimy  promptings 
he  was  afraid  of  but  could  not  prevent.  Strong  drink 
is  a  coarse  and  callous  enemy  ;  whatever  badness  there 
is  in  a  man  it  takes  a  delight  in  making  known  abroad. 
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He  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  the  ladies  shrank 
from  him  ;  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  brief 
absence  in  a  saloon  by  the  way  to  change  their  posi- 
tions, leaving  him  only  the  doorstep  of  the  crowded 
vehicle  ;  that  even  his  half-tipsy  comrades,  who  had 
reached  that  condition  at  his  own  expense,  were  grow- 
ing ashamed  of  him,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
comfortable  seats,  leaving  him  to  the  floor  by  the  door- 
way. He  pathetically  complained  that  they  had  put 
him  out  in  the  "  kitchen  "  as  they  evidently  did  not 
think  his  society  good  enough.  He  was  conscious  only 
that  he  had  really  tried  to  be  clean  ;  once  or  twice, 
when  his  speech  was  growing  loose,  he  had  accepted  a 
hint  in  the  most  friendly  manner  and  with  the  most 
profuse  apologies,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  insulted  that 
after  all  they  avoided  him.  Poor  fellow  !  the  exper- 
ience of  many  others  like  himself  might  have  taught 
him  that  the  "  kitchen  "  and  alas  !  the  outer  gutter 
are  the  places  into  which  the  thoughtless  world  usually 
casts  those  who  become  the  victims  of  strong  drink, 
and  none  do  it  more  readily  than  those  who  make 
profit  by  his  fall — the  bar  that  ruins  them  does  not 
shelter  them  when  their  pockets  become  empty. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more  about  my  poor 
friend.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  write  like  this.  You  know 
a  man  must  talk  while  an  old  coach  lumbers  along  over 
twenty  miles  of  hill  country,  especially  if  he  is  tipsy, 
and  with  the  sense  of  his  shame  struggling  in  his  heart 
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it  only  needs  the  merest  word  of  kindness  to  lay  bare 
the  whole  sad  story.  Among  the  sad  pictures  which 
now  hang  in  the  gallery  of  my  mind  is  one  of  a  com- 
fortable homestead,  a  father  who  was  never  known  to 
say  or  do  an  unworthy  thing,  a  mother  whose  poor* 
woundedheart  cannot  cherish  anger,  but  who  ever  keeps 
a  bedroom  tidy  and  a  door  that  turns  swiftly  on  its 
hinges  lest  the  unsteady  step  of  a  prodigal  should  by 
any  means  reach  it  and  find  it  shut. 

The  homestead  and  its  sorrows  are  real  enough  ;  the 
only  glimmer  of  hope  is  that  one  still  young  and  strong 
may  grow  sick  of  his  sin  and  weary  of  his  folly,  and 
try  with  the  help  of  God  to  pull  himself  together 
and  be  a  man.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  others  would 
let  him  alone  ;  that  painted  barmaids  would  not  smile 
upon  him,  and  well-meaning  fools  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  call  friendship  would  not  tempt  him  again  to 
drink,  and  then  when  he  had  slipped  into  the  pit  and 
the  blinds  were  drawn  at  the  old  homestead — forget 
him  ! 

I  reckon  it  is  a  fair  thing  if  we  cannot  do  much  good, 
at  least  to  refrain  from  doing  harm  in  God's  world.  I 
hate  to  see  a  boy  or  girl  drop  fruit  peeling  upon  the 
pathway.  It  is  a  small  thing,  but  one  never  knows 
but  what  someone  may  slip  upon  it  and  break  a  limb. 
I  would  hate  to  see  a  man  drop  a  lighted  match  amid 
the  dry  grass  in  the  bush,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
and  right  thing  if  while  you  are  young  and  have  the 
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choosing  of  your  habits,  you  resolve  that  you  will 
never  put  to  your  own  lips,  and  still  less  to  your  neigh- 
bour's, that  strong  drink  which  might  cause  even  a 
weak  one  to  stumble.  The  way  down  is  slippery 
enough.     Our  business  is  to  help  others  upward. 


XXII 

THE    GRAND    MARCH    PAST    OF 
THE    MIGHTY 

I  HAVE  just  been  reading  a  book  which  made  me 
see,  as  if  it  were  at  a  picture  show,  a  grand  march 
past  of  the  mighty  men  who  by  their  discoveries  have 
brought  to  light  so  many  of  the  magnificent  secrets 
which  God  hid  away  in  the  earth  as  treasure  in  a  field 
when  He  thought  it  all  out  ages  ago. 

For  a  long  time,  as  you  know,  men  lived  on  this 
planet  never  dreaming  it  was  anything  other  than  a 
place  of  grassy  plains,  rocky  hills  and  rolling  seas 
whereon  their  main  business  was  to  hunt  for  food  and 
contrive  shelter.  Then  here  and  there  dreamers 
arose  and  began  to  tell  of  the  wondrous  visions  which 
had  come  to  them.  They  were  usually  either  regarded 
as  harmless  madmen  or  persecuted  as  dangerous 
people,  although  some  of  them  won  great  respect  by 
the  vigour  of  their  minds. 

There  are  comparatively  few  of  them  who  lived  be- 
fore the  days  of  Christ,  whose  names  have  come  down 
to  us,  although  some  of  them  were  among  the  greatest 
men  who  ever  lived.     They  had  to  work  almost  with- 
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out  books  and  tools,  but  their  brains  must  have  been 
of  the  very  finest.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  how  they 
came  in  groups,  as  if  they  kindled  in  each  other's  hearts 
the  passion  to  know.  There,  for  instance,  stands  the 
great  Aristotle,  whose  learning  was  respected,  not  only 
by  those  around  him,  but  by  many  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Among  the  crowd  immediately  around  him  we 
pick  out  the  curious  figure  of  Diogenes,  with  his  simple 
cloak  and  haughty  manner,  and  also  the  young  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  had  been  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils. 
There,  too,  is  Plato,  who  was  another  of  his  pupils, 
but  afterwards  seriously  diasgreed  with  his  master, 
and  there  comes  Socrates,  who  took  the  torch  of  learn- 
ing out  of  Plato's  hand. 

After  a  little  space  there  comes  old  Professor  Euclid, 
who  with  his  queer  figures  which  still  worry  some  of 
you  at  school,  has  stamped  his  name  right  across  the 
science  of  geometry,  so  that  most  boys  forget  he  was 
ever  a  man,  but  think  of  him  as  a  puzzle,  consisting 
of  lines,  angles  and  curves.  Around  him  is  a  large 
crowd  of  thousands  of  students,  in  whose  hearts  he  has 
kindled  a  flame ;  some  of  whom  also  became  famous. 

One  of  the  greatest  figures  is  that  of  the  astronomer 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  a  little  after  Christ,  and  whose 
only  but  great  misfortune  it  was  to  build  all  his  in- 
genious and  complicated  theories  upon  one  wrong 
notion,  which  was  that  the  earth  was  the  central  body 
around  which  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies  moved. 
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He  succeeded  in  a  manner  in  accounting  for  all  their 
different  motions,  but  he  left  men  wondering  whether 
the  workings  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be  nearly  as 
complicated  as  those  of  his  own  mind. 

After  that,  for  a  time,  almost  all  the  scientists  seem 
to  be  Arabs,  but  we  can  see  that  they  were  most  intelli- 
gent-looking people,  and  that  they  had  lit  their  torch 
from  that  of  Aristotle.  In  their  turn  they  passed  the 
light  on  to  an  old  English  monk,  named  Roger  Bacon, 
who,  for  his  pains,  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  person 
and  confined  for  ten  years  in  prison. 

It  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  next 
striking  figure  arrests  our  attention.  It  is  that  of  an 
old  man  quietly  writing  out  his  proofs  that  the  sun  and 
not  the  earth  is  the  central  body  around  which  all  the 
planets  circle,  and  then  dying  before  his  book  could 
reach  the  world.  This  was  Copernicus,  and  after  his 
death  the  figures  of  the  great  scientists  become  more 
numerous.  Curiously  enough,  the  next  to  be  con- 
spicuous is  another  Bacon — Francis  Bacon — who  might 
have  done  yet  greater  things  if  he  had  not  been  so  busy 
with  political  and  literary  matters. 

Still,  he  leads  the  modern  host.  At  first  they  come 
singly,  then  in  clusters,  until  now  we  have  multitudes, 
all  bent  upon  finding  out  every  secret  which  God  wove 
into  the  fabric  of  the  universe  when  He  made  it.  We 
see  Gilbert  groping  after  electricity  ;  Tycho  Brahe, 
Galileo,  Johann  Kepler,  Descartes,   Newton,  sending 
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out  their  thoughts  into  the  immensities,  and  trying 
to  see  by  the  light  of  their  trained  imaginations  real 
things  that  are  too  fine  even  for  the  microscope. 
There  is  Harvey,  who  gives  his  attention  to  the  blood  ; 
von  Guericke,  who  is  entirely  concerned  about  an  air 
pump  ;  Wedgwood,  interested  in  pottery  ;  Franklin, 
flying  a  kite  when  a  man  with  ever  so  much  more 
ardour  than  he  had  done  when  a  boy,  and  thereby 
robbing  the  lightning  of  most  of  its  terror  ;  Watt,  toy- 
ing with  a  spoon  at  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  and  by  so 
doing  learning  the  secret  which  the  steam  had  been 
waiting  for  ages  to  whisper  but  could  find  no  one  to 
listen  to,  and  thus  bringing  into  existence  throughout 
the  coming  years  millions  of  throbbing,  powerful 
engines  capable  of  being  hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  and 
everything  else  to  man  except  Thought. 

How  they  crowd  upon  us  now  !  We  only  catch 
glimpses  of  striking  faces  in  the  vast  procession — Jenner, 
Galvani,  Volta,  Davy,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Wheatstone, 
Pasteur,  Simpson,  Lister,  Darwin,  Kelvin,  Hertz, 
Marconi,  Curie,  and — but  there,  we  must  give  up  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  them  just  now.  Everybody  is 
a  scientist,  more  or  less,  nowadays.  Nothing  shall 
ever  again  seem  impossible.  No  dreamer  shall  ever 
be  called  mad  so  long  as  the  world  shall  last.  Know- 
ledge shall  never  more  be  feared  nor  hated.  God 
had  got  man  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  at  last.  The 
earth,  air,  and  sea,  the  stars  and  the  far  spaces  between, 
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are  giving  up  their  secrets.  For  a  while  man  has  been 
suffering  from  conceit  ;  he  fancied  he  was  putting  these 
wonderful  things  there  instead  of  only  discovering 
what  God  had  thought  into  existence  ages  before  the 
first  man  delved  and  the  first  woman  span,  all  uncon- 
scious that  the  green  sward  beneath  their  feet  covered 
a  molten  mass  of  rushing  energy,  their  rocks  and  caves 
were  treasure  houses  of  precious  minerals,  and  the  very 
air  that  they  breathed  was  full  of  secret  forces  only 
waiting  to  be  recognized. 

Long  may  the  procession  continue  !  May  the  noble 
army  of  scientists  increase  more  and  more  and  make 
the  earth  ring  with  the  tramp,  tramp  of  their  peace- 
bringing  feet.  They  have  not  half  learned  the  wonder 
of  the  world  yet,  and  so  far  they  have  done  little  but 
examine  the  hem  of  God's  robe.  There  is  something 
infinitely  more  wonderful  still — it  is  the  fathomless 
love  of  His  heart.  They  have  been  searching  round 
the  circumference  of  the  world,  tapping  with  their  geo- 
logists' hammers,  and  weighing  the  dust  of  creation. 
The  wisest  among  their  leaders  are  beginning  to  recognize 
it  is  high  time  to  search  into  the  Centre  of  all  things, 
and  are  baring  their  heads  and  removing  their  shoes 
before  entering  the  sanctuary  of  God's  Inner  Life. 

I  declare  when  I  sat  down  to  describe  this  procession 
I  had  no  thought  of  being  so  long.  Processions  have 
interested  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  used  to  climb 
up  any  lamp-post  to  see  one  go  by,  and  I  have  forgotten 
myself  in  telling  you  about  this  one. 
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I  merely  meant  to  point  out  the  striking  fact  that 
during  the  Middle  Ages  Science  made  very  little  progress. 
Hardly  any  great  figures  are  seen  in  the  procession.  And 
the  reason  is  that  during  those  centuries  men  thought 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  study  a  mere  rock  or  a 
flower.  These  were  altogether  too  simple  and  com- 
monplace. They  wanted  first  to  know  all  about  the 
invisible  God,  and  after  that  they  thought  they  should 
understand,  if  indeed  it  were  worth  while  to  do  so,  the 
everyday  things  that  lay  about  them.  So  they  went 
straining  their  eyes  and  confusing  their  brains  to  com- 
prehend all  the  mystery  of  the  Triune  God.  They 
must  find  the  Cause  before  they  would  condescend  to 
look  at  the  effect,  and  so  they  failed  to  find  the  Invisible 
because  they  ignored  the  visible.  God  is  only  known 
through  His  works.  No  man  hath  seen  Him  nor  can 
see  Him.  But  His  character  is  impressed  upon  all 
that  He  has  made,  and  to  truly  know  His  works,  is 
to  discover  Himself.  Tennyson  has  given  us  the 
keynote  of  modern  progress  in  the  words : 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall"  (see  page  27). 

The  ancients  thought  they  must  find  God  before  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  look  at  a  little  flower.  The 
modern  secret  is  that  even  a  tiny  flower  is  a  window 
opening  into  the  heart  of  God. 

Never  think  the  smallest  thing  in  God's  world  too 
small  to  cause  you  to  wonder  and  worship. 


XXIII 
IN    A    COUNTRY    CHURCH 

I  HAVE  been  to  church.  It  was  most  wonderful. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  that  such  things  happen 
often.  I  believe  I  have  heard  of  them  now  and  again, 
but  can  scarcely  think  I  should  not  have  heard  more 
often  if  my  experience  were  at  all  a  common  one.  It 
came  to  me  as  a  wonderful  revelation. 

I  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  once  in  the  morning 
and  once  in  the  evening,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  but  I 
always  enter  at  the  pulpit  end,  and  look  timidly  down 
upon  upturned  faces  with  a  strange  fluttering  at  my 
heart.  It  happens  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
like  that,  but  maybe,  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  really 
understand  what  a  church  is.  To-day  I  walked,  as  a 
stranger,  into  a  little  church  among  the  hills,  and  looked 
at  the  back  of  people's  heads  instead  of  into  their 
faces. 

It  is  remarkable  how  different  they  look  like  that. 
You  do  not  feel  afraid  of  them.  They  do  not  criticize 
you  unless  it  may  be  those  behind  whom  you  do  not 
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see.  It  does  not  matter  if  their  thoughts  are  far 
away  ;  you  are  not  the  one  to  exert  yourself  to  go  after 
them  and  bring  them  back.  You  have  time  to  think 
about  them  (if  you  get  there  early,  as  I  did)  ;  you  notice 
their  dress,  their  hair  or  their  hats  ;  you  catch  glimpses 
of  their  features,  and  guess  at  their  manner  of  life,  their 
history,  their  character  and  their  probable  future. 
It  is  most  interesting,  and  you  have  begun  to  weave 
many  fanciful  plots  about  them  in  your  mind  when  the 
strains  of  the  organ  startle  you  back  into  attention. 

The  minister  was  entering  the  pulpit.  I  wondered 
if  he  had  that  fluttering  at  the  heart,  and  that  burden 
upon  his  spirit  which  are  so  familiar  to  me,  but  so 
blissfully  absent  to-day.  I  thought  he  looked  as  if 
he  had,  but  perhaps  the  same  thought  did  not  occur 
to  others.  It  all  seemed  ordinary  enough  while  we 
sang  a  hymn  and  read  the  Scripture,  and  sang  again. 
Then  we  shut  our  eyes  and  things  began  to  happen. 
The  feeling  of  an  overshadowing  Presence  began  to 
steal  over  my  spirit.  The  minister's  voice  rose 
and  fell,  but  seemed  a  thing  apart  from  himself.  It 
breathed  and  sighed,  it  pleaded  and  hoped  at  the  foot 
of  a  throne,  and  a  shadow  like  the  shadow  of  a  great 
wing  fell  upon  my  soul. 

After  that  there  was  a  new  quality  about  every- 
thing. When  the  minister  began  his  sermon,  it  was  as 
if  he  was  speaking  to  me,  as  if  he  knew  the  things  that 
I  had  been  thinking  and  feeling,  and  was  showing  me 
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how  wrong  I  had  been.  And  yet  it  was  not  as  uncom- 
fortable as  you  might  suppose.  If  he  had  said  these 
things  to  me  face  to  face  I  might  have  resented  them 
and  demanded  by  what  right  he  probed  into  the 
secrets  of  my  heart.  But  all  the  time  I  had  the  com- 
forting knowledge  that  I  was  a  stranger  hidden  among 
the  throng,  and  although  it  seemed  as  if  two  eyes  were 
looking  down  into  my  heart,  and  a  voice  was  speaking 
to  my  conscience,  neither  the  eyes  nor  the  voice  were 
the  preacher's. 

Could  it  really  be  that  the  living  God  had  a  message 
for  me,  to-day,  through  His  servant's  lips  ?  If  so,  why 
had  He  not  spoken  directly  to  me  when  I  had  sought 
His  counsel  in  prayer  ?  Many  times  I  had  prayed  and 
that  message  had  not  come,  and  yet  now  that  it  had 
come,  it  did  not  seem  new  and  marvellous.  All  these 
things  I  had  thought  of  many  times.  Surely  I  had 
myself  given  utterance  to  them  more  than  once  when 
it  had  been  my  place  to  stand  in  the  pulpit.  Why  was 
it  that  they  came  to  me  now,  swift  as  an  arrow  of  light, 
sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword,  searching  as  the  eyes  of 
the  Almighty  ?  It  was  as  it  had  been  during  the  pre- 
vious week.  Twice  I  had  walked  to  the  summit  of  the 
mount  ;  the  first  time  the  mists  were  upon  it,  and  as  I 
drew  near  the  top  they  dropped  down  heavily  ;  I  could 
see  no  more  than  fifty  yards  ;  the  towering  crest  of 
the  mount  was  no  more  to  me  than  a  foggy  valley. 
But  the  second  time  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 
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Even  as  I  walked  the  red-breasted  robin  sat  upon  a 
bough  and  pertly  watched  me  with  his  head  upon 
one  side,  the  blue  wren  flitted  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  gaily-coloured  parrots  called  to  one  another  over- 
head, and  the  blackbird's  musical  note  was  occa- 
sionally heard ;  the  kookaburra  laughed  in  his  absurd 
but  amiable  fashion,  and  the  black  and  white  of  the 
magpie's  plumage  flashed  here  and  there  between  the 
trees.  From  the  summit  the  big  city  lay  at  my  feet 
like  a  ploughed  acre,  and  the  broad  plains  stretched 
away  to  the  sea. 

Now  there  was  something  about  this  church  among 
the  hills  that  was  like  that.  The  mists  lifted  and  the 
sun  shone  through.  The  preacher  spoke  to  us  about 
Elijah  and  Paul,  and  I  realized  that  they  were  men 
tempted  like  myself.  It  was  something  to  feel  that 
one  was  in  such  good  company.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
shining  pathway  from  Carmel  and  Galatia,  winding 
through  the  centuries  until  it  reached  this  little  hill- 
side sanctuary. 

I  thought  again  of  the  people  who  were  worshipping 
beside  me,  and  I  saw  them  in  a  new  light.  They,  too, 
were  needy  ones  requiring  a  message  from  the  All- 
Father.     Was  it  coming  to  them  as  it  was  to  me  ? 

It  was  a  new  world  that  met  my  gaze  as  I  turned 
to  come  away.  A  new  and  holy  purpose  had  entered 
my  heart,  a  burden  had  rolled  away,  something  more 
invigorating  than  the  fresh  air  of  the  hills  that  flooded 
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my  soul.  It  seemed  wonderful  that  it  could  all  happen 
in  a  little  church  like  that.  I  wondered  if  it  ever  took 
place  in  the  church  where  my  place  was  in  the  pulpit 
and  other  people  stole  into  the  pews  and  stole  away 
again.  I  had  almost  stolen  away  myself  when,  upon 
a  sudden  impulse,  I  turned  back  and  thanked  the 
minister  for  having  been  as  the  voice  of  God  to  me  to- 
day. 

I  begin  to  see  more  plainly  the  meaning  of  church. 
We  are  all  chums,  and  we  cannot  help  being  so.  The 
same  thing  is  different  when  you  are  lonely  and  when 
you  realize  that  other  people  feel  exactly  as  you  do.  I 
had  often  thought  of  Elijah,  and  how  the  "  still,  small 
voice  "  came  to  him  after  the  thunder  crash,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  fire,  when  he  was  all  alone  with  God, 
but  perhaps  he  would  never  have  needed  that  message 
if  he  had  only  realized  there  were  seven  thousand  people 
like  himself  who  would  not  bow  down  to  Baal. 

I  suppose  one  could  be  a  Christian  "  on  one's  own  " 
if,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  was  wrecked  upon  an  un- 
inhabited island,  but  God's  gift  of  the  church  is  the 
sign  that  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  be  alone.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Saviour  is  often  with  us  in  our  lonely 
hours,  but  never  more  surely  than  when  "  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  His  name."  The  church 
stands  for  a  fellowship,  and  for  all  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
into  the  smallest  country  meeting  place,  all  the  saints 
of  all  the   ages   are  gathered,   not   divided  by  their 
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differences,  but  made  one  by  their  common  faith  and 
common  need. 

I  wish  I  could  more  often  enter  church  at  the  end 
farthest  away  from  the  pulpit,  but  at  least  I  hope  to 
enter  even  at  the  other  end  with  a  greater  joy  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  There  is  no  other  place  where 
things  look  so  quiet  and  uneventful  and  yet  such 
great  things  happen  as  in  a  church. 


XXIV 

THE    IMAGINATION    OF    THE 
ALMIGHTY 

I  HAVE  read  what  I  consider  a  charming  story  of 
Lord  Tennyson,  the  poet.  It  appears  that  though 
so  deft  at  turning  phrases  he  was  always  a  bit  clumsy 
in  his  bodily  movements,  and  this  peculiarity  natur- 
ally did  not  grow  less  as  he  grew  older.  One  day  when 
out  for  a  walk  with  a  friend  they  came  to  a  stile,  and 
as  Tennyson  followed  his  companion  over  it,  he  tripped 
and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Now  would  that  all  friends  were  as  tactful  as  this 
one,  for  there  is  hardly  one  of  us  who  in  the  poet's 
place  would  not  have  preferred  to  think  that  nobody 
had  noticed  us  come  a  ridiculous  tumble  like  that. 
We  should  have  liked  to  get  up,  and  after  dusting 
ourselves  down  and  catching  our  breath  once  more, 
quietly  overtake  our  companion  and  remark  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  hurts  far  more  to  fall 
from  your  dignity  than  it  docs  to  fall  from  a  stile, 
and  more  especially  so,  I  should  think,  if  one  were  a 
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great  man  like  Tennyson.  So  this  considerate  gentle- 
man walked  slowly  on,  prepared  not  to  smile  when  the 
poet  with  flushed  cheeks  and  trying  hard  not  to  seem 
"  puffed,"  should  presently  overtake  him. 

But  after  a  little  while,  not  hearing  footsteps,  he 
grew  anxious,  and  glancing  over  his  shoulder  was 
alarmed  to  see  the  noble  lord  lying  face  downwards, 
precisely  where  he  had  fallen.  Hurrying  back  to 
render  assistance,  he  saw  that  Lord  Tennyson  was 
looking  intently  into  a  little  muddy  pool  by  the  hedge- 
row which  was  all  overgrown  with  duckweed.  Then 
it  struck  him  that  he  must  have  dropped  something  in 
his  fall  and  was  looking  for  it.  Just  as  he  reached  him, 
Tennyson  raised  himself  slowly  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  turning  on  him  a  face  all  aglow  with  pleasure, 
said  in  a  deep  tone  :  "  What  an  imagination  God 
Almighty  has  !  " 

He  had  been  so  eagerly  studying  the  duckweed  and 
all  the  other  wonderful  vegetation  of  the  little  pool, 
that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  fall,  and  after  he 
was  dusted  down  a  bit,  went  on  with  his  walk,  beaming 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  works  of  God  he  had  seen  in 
the  pool. 

Now,  I  call  that  a  fine  story.  I  have  always  loved 
Tennyson's  poems,  and  I  shall  love  them  all  the 
more  in  future  when  I  think  of  him  lying  beside 
that  pool.  After  all,  the  world  is  full  of  people 
who  can  get  nimbly  enough  over  stiles  and  other  ob- 
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stacks  in  their  way,  finishing  their  journey  without 
mishap  and  without  profit.  It  is  a  great  thing  when 
one  comes  along  who  is  just  thirsting  to  discover  the 
mind  of  God,  and  who,  even  in  falling,  is  more  anxious 
to  learn  great  lessons  than  to  get  safely  up  again. 
These  are  the  world's  true  teachers.  The  imagination 
of  the  Almighty  !  How  wonderful  it  is  !  It  matters 
not  whether  we  go  into  the  desert  or  down  into  the 
depths  of  that  teeming  reservoir  of  life  we  call  the  sea, 
we  find  things  new,  striking,  original,  which  God  has 
thought  out  and  made. 

I  have  somehow  been  connecting  the  thought  of 
that  little  pool  by  the  hedgerow,  which  sounds  so 
green  and  English  in  this  country  of  vast  open  paddocks 
and  three-railed  fences,  with  another  pool  of  which  I 
have  lately  read  in  Spencer  and  Gillen's  account  of 
their  journey  across  Central  Australia.  It  was  a  vast 
clay  pan  bordered  with  withered  shrubs.  There  was 
not  a  drop  of  surface  water  or  anything  moist  within 
many  miles.  Sometimes,  after  a  downpour  of  rain, 
this  pan  would  be  briefly  rilled  with  water,  girdled  with 
green  grass  and  affording  a  home  to  large  flocks  of 
wild-fowl,  but  now,  no  rain  had  fallen  for  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  ;  its  bed  was  traversed  by  wide  cracks 
and  covered  with  curled-up  glistening  flakes  of  clay. 
Surely  even  the  imagination  of  God  could  not  devise 
anything  in  such  a  place  as  that  which  could  give 
interest  to  it  ! 
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But  though  God  makes  what  we  call  deserts,  He 
is  such  a  lover  of  life  that  He  never  misses  a  possibility 
of  making  a  home  for  some  creature,  and  the  mar- 
vellous part  of  it  is  that  He  so  suits  the  creature  to  its 
home  that  it  is  perfectly  happy  there.  I  expect  if  a 
vote  could  be  taken  throughout  the  whole  creation, 
there  is  no  creature  except  man  which  would  vote  for  a 
change  of  home  and  state,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  man 
would  do  so  is  that  his  home  is  not  really  here,  and 
dimly  he  is  aware  of  it. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  beneath  the  hard 
surface  of  the  clay  pan  I  have  been  describing  there 
was  abundance  of  life  ?  The  keen  eyes  of  the  abori- 
ginals could  discern  tracks  which  were  invisible  to 
anybody  else,  and  though  the  ground  was  so  hard  that 
it  had  to  be  cut  away  with  a  hatchet,  there,  about  a 
foot  beneath  the  surface,  in  little  spherical  chambers 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  frogs  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  shaped  like  an 
orange  and  puffed  out  nearly  as  round,  having  the  head 
and  legs  drawn  up  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  room  as 
possible,  and  fast  asleep  until  the  rain,  like  the  trump 
of  the  resurrection  morning,  should  bid  them  come 
forth  from  their  graves  and  live. 

These  are  the  remarkable  water-holding  frogs  of 
Australia.  They  have  the  peculiar  habit  when  the 
drought  is  coming,  of  filling  themselves  with  water 
which  enables  them  to  tide  over  as  long  as  twelve  or 
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eighteen  months  of  drought.  Professor  Spencer  says 
the  water  is  quite  pure  and  fresh,  and  the  natives,  when 
distressed  by  thirst,  take  advantage  of  this  supply. 
"  What  an  imagination  God  Almighty  has  !  " 

And  there  is  still  that  other  pool — that  vast,  ever- 
full  and  foaming  goblet  we  call  the  ocean,  wherein  our 
imaginations  run  riot  trying  only  to  recall  the  shapes 
and  peculiarities  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  curious, 
wonderful,  terrible  and  beautiful  things  which  the 
imagination  of  the  Almighty  has  contrived  to  sport 
amid  its  depths.  We  have  of  late  years  taken  to  plough- 
ing across  it  with  the  great  throbbing,  steaming  iron 
kettles  we  call  ships,  causing  the  finny  inhabitants  to 
dart  out  of  the  way  or  plunge  down  into  the  depths 
until  we  have  gone  by.  Even  the  huge  whale  forsakes 
the  belt  of  ocean  infested  by  us,  and  most  of  the 
beautiful  sea-birds  keep  far  away  from  our  poison- 
reeking  funnels.  We  shall  be  forgetting  soon  if  we  are 
not  occasionally  reminded  that  the  ocean  we  traverse 
is  a  foaming  goblet  full  to  the  brim  of  endlessly-varied 
life. 

"  What  an  imagination  God  Almighty  has  !  "  Can 
there  be  a  spot  anywhere  in  the  infinite  universe  where 
it  exhausts  itself,  and  comes  to  an  end  of  its  glorious 
designs  ?  Though  there  be  countless  millions  of  worlds 
who  shall  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  there  can  be  one 
where  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  shall  not  make  the 
seeing  soul  cry  out  with  delight,  "  O,  the  depth  of  the 
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riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  ! 
How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out  !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  or  who 
hath  first  given  to  him  and  it  shall  be  recompensed 
unto  him  again  ?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
unto  him,  are  all  things.  To  him  be  the  glory  for  ever. 
Amen."  How  foolish  we  are  to  think  we  can  under- 
stand Him  !  How  much  more  foolish  not  to  trust 
Him! 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air  ; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

If  I  may  live  for  all  eternity,  I  expect  ever  to  find 
things  novel  and  interesting,  for  I  shall  surely  never 
overtake  the  imagination  of  the  Almighty. 


XXV 

THE  GREAT  BANQUET  OF  NATURE 

OLD  Dame  Nature  is  a  wonderfully  hospitable  old 
soul.  It  is  an  ever-increasing  marvel  to  me 
how  she  contrives  to  seat  so  many  guests  at  her  table, 
and  finds  something  in  her  larder  for  them  all.  It  is 
true  that  she  has  a  most  ingenious  way  of  getting  them 
to  eat  one  another,  but  it  is  done  in  a  way  that  shows  no 
favouritism,  and  leaves  them  all  with  a  general  air  of 
contentment.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  happy  world,  full 
of  beauty  and  music,  and  considering  the  enormous 
crush  of  living  things,  ranging  from  great  whales  down 
to  the  animaculae  which  can  only  be  seen  with  the 
microscope,  it  is  wonderful  beyond  all  expression  how 
they  fit  in  with  one  another,  and  with  one  voice  praise 
the  good  old  mother  whose  hospitable  eye  never  over- 
looks even  the  smallest  of  them. 

She  is  a  thrifty  old  soul,  nevertheless.  She  contrives 
that  while  each  one  eats  to  his  heart's  content,  he  shall 
also  provide  something  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 
Her  guests  for  the  most  part  are  a  greedy  lot,  intent 
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upon  getting  all  they  can  for  themselves,  but  the  canny 
old  Mother  has  her  own  knack  of  making  them  pay 
their  way,  so  that  among  all  the  countless  guests,  there 
is  not  one  whose  absence  would  not  be  a  loss  to  the 
rest  as  a  whole.  Occasionally  a  bilious-looking  man 
will  get  up  and  say  that  the  banquet  given  by  Old 
Mother  Nature  is  a  wild  scramble,  that  there  is  too 
much  pushing  and  shoving,  and  that  it  is  scandalous 
the  way  some  of  the  guests  gobble  up  each  other,  but 
for  all  that,  the  surprising  thing  is  that  there  are  no  dis- 
satisfied or  neglected  lodgers,  and  in  spite  of  its  myriad- 
toned  babel  of  sound,  the  Dame's  round  table  rings 
with  song. 

Somebody  the  other  day  complained  of  a  shameless 
little  wren,  who  was  seen  to  dispose  of  134  smaller 
guests  in  one  day,  but  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of 
sorrow  upon  the  wren's  countenance,  and  when  his  own 
turn  came,  he  took  it  with  a  good  grace  and  undoubt- 
edly preferred  it  to  the  way  human  beings  "  peter 
out." 

The  longer  I  watch  her  ways,  and  to  do  so  has  been 
my  delight  for  years — the  more  I  admire  and  trust 
Dame  Nature.  She  is  a  marvellous  housekeeper  and  a 
rough  but  kindly  old  soul.  Lots  of  people  are  inclined 
to  think  at  times  that  they  could  give  the  good  advice, 
but  she  bows  them  all  out  with  scarcely  a  smile  upon 
her  genial  countenance,  and  keeps  up  her  establish- 
ment age  after  age,  neither  wasting  nor  wanting. 
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The  most  awkward  of  her  guests  are  human  beings  ; 
they  are  so  wayward  and  so  prone  to  complain.  We 
grow  so  anxious  if  a  front  seat  at  the  table  is  not  found 
for  us  at  once,  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  be  starved, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  a  place  is  found  for  us  all  in  the 
end,  especially  if  we  are  honest  and  industrious.  "  I 
have  been  young,  and  now  am  old,"  said  one  of  long 
ago,  "  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  bread."  And  it  is  rarely  that  any  one 
can  contradict  this  experience.  If  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  bit  of  delay  at  times,  be  assured  a  kindly  but  observ- 
ant eye  is  upon  the  righteous  who  are  poor,  for  not 
once  but  thousands  of  times  in  the  world's  history,  such 
folk  have  been  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  table  of  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  banquet  that 
every  creature  shall  minister  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 
When  Dame  Nature  casts  up  each  guest's  account,  she 
is  always  careful  to  see  that  each  has  given  more  than 
he  has  got.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  skilful  house- 
keeping ?  No  wonder  she  issues  her  invitations  broad- 
cast. Her  table  can  never  be  too  full  of  guests.  Her 
cupboard  is  the  broad  earth  ;  its  doorways  are  in  every 
clod ;  they  open  and  disclose  innumerable  seeds  of 
manifold  description  ;  her  supplies  are  inexhaustible. 
The  older  she  grows  the  more  brilliant  are  the  colours 
of  green  and  gold  and  rosy  red  with  which  she  decks  her 
table.  She  has  all  sorts  of  devices  by  which  she  makes 
the  unthinking  beasts  and  the  winged  birds  distribute 
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her  stores,  while  to  man  she  says,  "  Thrust  in  your 
spade  or  your  ploughshare,  and  for  every  seed  you 
bury  in  the  furrows,  I  will  cause  from  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred to  spring  forth."  And  so  the  great  feast  goes  on 
century  after  century,  and  each  returning  season  finds 
heaps  and  heaps  of  fresh  sweet  food  for  all  creatures 
great  and  small. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  there  is  never  any  hun- 
ger, but  when  such  does  occur  it  usually  means  a  feast 
for  some  of  the  humbler  creatures  who  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  general  banquet.  In  one  way  or 
another,  the  thrifty  old  soul  always  gathers  up  the 
fragments  so  that  nothing  is  wasted. 

One  of  Dame  Nature's  great  troubles  is  the  shock- 
ing greed  of  some  of  her  guests.  Men  are  the  worst  of 
sinners  in  this  respect.  Other  creatures  have  capacious 
appetites  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  she  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  providing  as  much  as  they  can  eat.  But 
some  men  have  a  bad  way  of  annexing  far  more  than 
they  can  possibly  eat,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  old  Mother's 
cleverness  and  generosity,  they  manage  at  times  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  she  has  run  short.  Some  utterly 
unscrupulous  men,  for  instance,  have  been  known  to 
create  what  is  called  "  a  corner  in  wheat  " — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  contrived  that  though  the  wheat  sprung 
up  out  of  countless  furrows  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
none  of  it  should  be  eaten  unless  every  guest  paid  a 
tax  to  them  ! 
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I  fancy  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  which  makes 
the  old  Mother  angry  like  that.  She  does  not  storm 
and  rave,  but  she  just  relentlessly  crushes  those  kind 
of  people  out,  and  in  a  little  while  you  look  for  them  and 
lo,  they  are  not.  Sooner  or  later  she  makes  it  plain 
that  this  is  no  world  for  "  grab-alls  "  ;  everybody  must 
give  as  well  as  take. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  vast  family,  it  ought  not  to 
surprise  us  that  there  are  a  few  scapegraces  which  con- 
trive to  take  all  and  give  nothing.  We  call  them 
Parasites.  Some  of  them  are  plants,  which  fasten  them- 
selves upon  others  and  suck  out  their  life  ;  others 
again  are  animals  which  force  their  unwelcome  society 
upon  other  animals,  and  repay  their  hosts  by  destroying 
them.  It  is  a  great  mystery  why  Old  Mother  Nature 
allows  them  in  to  the  banquet  at  all,  but  I  think  some- 
times that  her  scorn  is  so  great  she  just  leaves  them  as 
an  object-lesson  of  all  that  is  objectionable.  She  cer- 
tainly pushes  them  down  to  the  lowest  and  basest 
point.  They  are  the  ragamuffins  of  creation.  Never 
yet  was  a  true  parasite  either  beautiful  or  clever.  I 
am  not  speaking,  of  course,  of  plants  like  the  ferns  or 
the  lichens  and  mosses,  or  ivy  or  orchids,  with  many 
others,  which  are  not  really  parasites,  but  are  called 
commensals.  They  may,  as  the  ivy  does,  attach 
themselves  by  a  thousand  rootlets  to  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  but  they  have  their  own  stems,  by  means  of 
which  they  draw  from  the  soil,  and  their  own  leaves 
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with  which  to  gather  sustenance  from  the  air.  These 
are  often  most  beautiful,  but  the  true  parasite,  which 
takes  all  and  gives  nothing  at  the  great  banquet  of 
Nature,  upon  it  the  Old  Mother  stamps  her  hallmark 
of  degradation,  making  it  a  loathsome  object,  as  if 
she  would  say,  "  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  no  decent 
boy  or  girl,  of  all  people,  should  ever  consent  to 
be.  Come  ye  to  the  banquet.  Enjoy  freely  the  good 
gifts  of  my  Lord.  But  know  that  ye  must  contri- 
bute something  to  the  general  good  of  the  world.  It  is 
no  shame  to  benefit  by  the  help  of  others,  and  even 
to  need  such  help,  but  it  is  a  shame  not  to  have  your 
own  roots  and  your  own  leaves,  not  to  have  your  own 
feet  firmly  planted  upon  the  earth  and  your  own  heart 
widely  open  to  God,  to  be  an  individual,  and  in  the  best 
and  highest  sense,  independent." 


XXVI 

THE    WIZARD    OF    THE    WEST 

T  HOPE  that  Thomas  Alva  Edison  lives  to  be  a 
■■-  hundred.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not. 
His  great-grandfather  lived  to  be  104,  his  grand- 
father 102,  his  father  to  a  good  old  age,  and  he 
himself  is  now  in  his  67th  year  and  "  still  going 
strong."  He  is  of  fine  physique,  and  has  no  serious 
ailments.  He  is  always  cheerful,  scarcely  ever  touches 
alcohol  or  even  meat,  and  sleeps  only  six  hours  a  day. 
He  weighs  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and 
has  done  so  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  fact  if 
he  discovers  he  is  over  that  weight,  he  eats  a  little 
less  ;  if  under,  a  little  more.  That  is  how  it  is  that  a 
certain  tailor  had  made  his  clothes  for  twenty  years  and 
had  never  seen  him,  but  used  an  old  suit  as  a  pattern. 
Best  of  all,  he  is  so  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work. 
It  is  at  once  his  toil  and  recreation.  Difficulties  have 
a  fascination  for  him.  He  never  grieves  over  mistakes 
or  disappointments.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  begin- 
ning each  day  as  open   minded  as   a   child.     Spilled 
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milk  does  not  interest  him.  He  has  spilled  lots  of  it, 
but  as  he  says,  "  While  I  have  always  felt  it  for  a  few 
days,  it  is  quickly  forgotten,  and  I  turn  again  to  the 
future." 

Somebody  asked  him  recently  how  he  could  stand 
the  constant  strain  of  his  life.  He  said  he  stood  it 
easily  because  he  was  interested  in  everything.  "  I 
don't  live  with  the  past  ;  I  am  living  for  to-day  and 
to-morrow.  I  am  interested  in  every  department  of 
science,  art,  and  manufacture.  I  read  all  the  time  on 
astronomy,  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  music,  meta- 
physics, .  mechanics  and  other  branches — political 
economy,  electricity,  and  in  fact,  all  things  that  are 
making  for  progress  in  the  world.  I  get  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  scientific  societies,  the  principal  scientific 
trade  journals  and  read  them.  I  also  read  some 
theatrical  and  sporting  papers,  and  a  lot  of  similar 
publications,  for  I  like  to  know  what  is  going  on.  In 
this  way  I  keep  up  to  date,  and  live  in  a  great  moving 
world  of  my  own,  and  what's  more,  I  enjoy  every 
minute  of  it." 

He  is  called  the  "  Wizard  of  the  West  "  ;  he  has  taken 
out  thousands  of  patents  for  electric  lighting,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  phonographs,  moving  pictures, 
motographs,  microphones,  type-writers,  mechanical 
toys,  talking  dolls,  and  even  paraffin  paper  to  wrap 
round  chewing-gum  and  sugar  candy.  He  sat  up  for 
five  days  and  nights  to  perfect  an   improvement   to 
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the   phonograph ;     he   once   locked   himself   and   his 
workmen  in  for  sixty  hours  to  complete  a  large  order 
for  stock  tickers.     His  enthusiasm  never  seemed  to 
know  any  bounds  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy  up.     At 
six  years  old,  after  watching  a  goose  sitting  on  her  eggs 
until  they  hatched,  he  disappeared.     By  and  by,  after 
an  anxious  search,  his  father  found  him  sitting  in  a 
nest  he  had  made  in  the  barn  filled  with  goose  and 
hen  eggs  he  had  collected,  trying  to  hatch  them  out. 
He  burned  that  same  barn  down  while  he  was  experi- 
menting with  fire  ;   he  lost  the  top  of  a  finger  through 
holding  the  end  of  a  skates-trap  while  another  fellow 
chopped  it  with  an  axe  ;    he  was  so  busily  engaged 
digging  out  a  bumblebee's  nest  near  an  orchard  fence 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  old  ram  until  it  butted  him, 
and  it  was  only  when  it  drew  off  for  a  second  charge 
that  he  managed  to  drop  over  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
wall  and  crawl  home  to  have  his  bruises  attended  to. 
He  persuaded  young  Oates  to  swallow  a  large  quantity 
of  Seidlitz  powers  under  the  belief  that   the   gases 
generated   would   enable   him    to    fly.     He    had   two 
hundred  bottles  of  chemicals  down  in  the  cellar,  all 
marked  "  Poison  "  so  that  no  one  else  would  disturb 
them.     To  get  pocket-money  for  his  experiments  he 
persuaded  his  mother  to  let  him  go  on  the  local  train 
as  a  newsboy.     It  was  not  long  before  he  managed  to 
get  a  part  of  the  train  considered  as  his  own  territory, 
where  he  set  up  a  second-hand  printing-press  of  his 
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own,  and  as  it  was  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  he  got 
the  latest  news,  printed  it  while  the  train  was  rushing 
along,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  railway  telegraph,  then 
little  appreciated,  he  would  telegraph  the  news  ahead 
to  the  agents  of  stations  where  the  train  stopped,  and 
get  them  to  put  up  bulletins  on  the  blackboard  where 
they  usually  notified  the  departure  of  trains,  so  that 
when  the  stations  were  reached,  there  would  usually 
be  plenty  of  purchasers  waiting.  This  fourteen-year- 
old  editor  was  thus  often  ahead  of  the  regular  news- 
papers with  his  war  news,  and  the  Weekly  Herald 
reached  a  circulation  of  over  four  hundred  copies. 

His  whole  life  might  have  been  different  if  a  sudden 
jerk  had  not  set  fire  to  his  workshop  in  the  train  by 
causing  a  stick  of  phosphorus  to  fall  to  the  floor  and 
burst  into  flame.  The  conductor,  a  quick-tempered 
Scotchman,  rushed  in  with  water,  saved  the  car,  boxed 
the  boy's  ears  so  soundly  that  it  left  him  deaf  for  life, 
and  then  turned  him  out  at  the  next  station,  laboratory, 
printing  plant,  and  all. 

Fortunately,  the  young  incorrigible  grew  no  better. 
He  says  his  deafness  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  him. 
When  in  a  workshop  with  scores  of  instruments  ticking 
around  him,  he  is  not  bothered  like  others  with  the 
multitude  of  sounds,  but  can  hear  only  the  instrument 
directly  in  front  of  him.  He  says  that  Broadway, 
New  York,  is  as  quiet  to  him  as  a  country  village  would 
be  to  others,  and  when  he  tried  to  improve  telephones 
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or  phonographs,  he  always  took  his  own  defective 
hearing  as  the  standard,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he 
had  perfected  his  machines  up  to  that  point. 

Here  is  a  story  of  those  newsboy  days  upon  the 
train  in  war  time.  One  day  two  fine-looking  young 
men  from  the  South,  attended  by  a  coloured  servant, 
boarded  the  train.  Edison  came  in  selling  his  papers. 
When  he  came  opposite  the  two  men,  one  of  them 
said,  "  Boy,  what  have  you  got  ?  "  "  Papers,"  replied 
Edison.  The  man  took  them  all  out  of  his  hand,  and 
threw  them  out  of  the  window  ;  then,  turning  to  the 
coloured  servant,  he  said,  "  Nicodemus,  pay  this  boy." 
Edison  told  the  negro  the  value  of  all  the  papers,  and 
he  paid  the  amount.  The  other  passengers  were 
looking  on  surprised,  but  Edison  went  to  his  store 
and  brought  back  all  the  illustrated  papers  and  maga- 
zines he  had.  These  were  seized  also  and  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  and  he  was  told  to  get  his  money 
from  Nicodemus.  Then  Edison  went  for  all  the  old 
magazines  and  novels  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell, 
thinking  this  would  be  perhaps  too  much  for  them. 
He  was  small  and  thin,  and  the  stack  reached  above 
his  head  as  he  staggered  in  with  it.  He  had  prepared  a 
list  and  knew  exactly  how  much  to  charge  for  them. 
When  he  opened  the  door  all  the  passengers  roared 
with  laughter.  The  gay  young  men  did  not  like  to 
give  in,  so  out  went  the  bundle  and  Nicodemus  settled. 
Then  Edison  came  back  with  cracked  hickory  nuts, 
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then  pop-corn  balls,  and  finally  molasses  candy.  All 
went  out  of  the  window,  and  Nicodemus  settled. 
Edison  felt  like  Alexander  the  Great — he  had  no  more 
chances  !  Finally  he  put  a  rope  to  his  trunk,  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  carpenter's  chest,  and  started 
to  pull  it  from  the  baggage-car  to  the  passenger-car. 
It  was  almost  too  much  for  his  strength,  but  at  last  he 
got  it  in  front  of  those  men.  Then  he  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  hat  and  boots  and  laid  them  on  the  chest. 
"  Boy,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "  what  have  you 
got  ?  "  "  Everything,  sir,  that  I  can  spare  that  is  for 
sale."  The  passengers  were  convulsed  with  laughter. 
They  all  went  out  of  the  window,  and  Nicodemus  paid 
27  dollars  for  the  final  sale  ! 

He  was  always  keen  about  making  money,  but  never 
keen  about  keeping  it.  It  all  went  upon  new  experi- 
ments, and  for  years  he  was  in  debt  every  now  and 
again.  Once  in  connection  with  telephone  improve- 
ments, Mr.  Orton,  the  capitalist,  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  how  much  he  wanted  for  his  inventions. 
Edison  was  about  to  say  25,000  dollars,  but  was 
afraid  it  was  too  much.  So  he  asked  the  other  to 
make  him  an  offer.  He  promptly  said  he  would 
give  100,000  dollars.  "  All  right,"  said  Edison,  "  it  is 
yours  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you  do  not 
pay  it  all  at  once,  but  pay  me  at  the  rate  of  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  seventeen  years — the  life  of  the 
patent."     He  knew  he  would  spend  it  all  experimenting 
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if  he  had  the  lump  sum,  so  he  fixed  it  to  make  this 
impossible,  and  saved  himself  seventeen  years  of  worry. 

It  does  one  good  to  think  of  a  life  like  this.  I  am 
just  recovering  to-day  from  a  heat-spell.  We  have 
had  about  nine  days  with  the  thermometer  near  the 
hundred  mark.  To  think  about  a  throbbing  life  like 
Edison's  is  as  refreshing  as  a  sea-breeze.  Would  you 
believe  that  I  was  interrupted  a  few  minutes  ago  by  a 
man  coming  in  to  ask  for  money.  He  has  a  wife  and 
four  children.  They  came  last  night  and  I  told  him 
to  return  in  the  morning.  In  the  meantime  I  dis- 
covered that  his  character  was  what  it  appeared  to  be. 
So  I  only  offered  him  a  day's  work.  He  was  very  grate- 
ful, but  said  he  would  like  first  to  go  home  and  tell  his 
wife  of  my  goodness  as  she  would  be  anxious  about  his 
absence.  He  is  to  be  back  at  two  o'clock — I  don't  think  ! 

Is  it  not  strange  how  some  people  drone  through  life 
as  if  there  were  nothing  worth  living  for,  while  others 
"  live  in  a  great  moving  world  of  their  own,  and  what's 
more,  enjoy  every  minute  of  it  ?  "  It  is  not  only  the 
difference  in  cleverness — that  nobody  can  help — 
but  surely  to  have  "  grit  "  is  possible  for  everybody. 
It  is  said  that  when  Edison  first  went  to  school,  he 
was  usually  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  and  a  teacher 
spoke  to  a  school  inspector  of  him  as  being  "  addled  !  " 
Possibly  there  have  been  many  cleverer  boys,  but  it 
is  industry,  perseverance,  courage  and  hopefulness 
that  win  the  day. 


XXVII 
THE    SAVAGES    OF    FLOWER  LAND 

YOU  have  asked  me  to  write  about  Plants  that 
eat  Insects. 

Your  request  made  me  hesitate  for  a  little.  I  know 
you  love  flowers,  and  think  with  me  that  they  are  the 
sweetest  and  most  innocent  things  God  has  made. 
I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  heard  of  plants  that 
caught  and  devoured  insects  I  was  interested,  but 
not  pleased.  It  seems  so  animal  like  and  savage. 
Why,  it  is  not  so  very  different  from  the  tiger  that 
crouches  in  the  jungle,  ready  to  pounce  out  upon  some 
unsuspecting  creature  that  happens  to  pass  by.  I 
had  thought  that  flowers  were  a  cut  above  that  kind 
of  thing. 

I  dislike  fighting.  I  hate  to  see  little  boys  doing 
it,  though  I  know,  to  be  honest,  I  was  a  little  boy 
myself  once.  It  would  make  me  feel  much  worse 
to  see  little  girls  at  it.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  don't  see 
it,  and  until  I  do,  I  won't  believe  it.  Somehow  I 
associate  that  kind  of  thing  with  rags  and  roughness, 
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with  ugliness  and  coarseness,  and  so  I  thought 
that  as  flowers  are  so  fair,  they  were  put  here  by 
God  to  delight  us  with  their  beauty  and  charm  us  with 
their  fragrance.  They  seem  too  innocent  to  kill  ; 
only  made  to  bless  and  cheer. 

But  now  I  know  there  are  some  at  least  that  are 
perfectly  murderous  to  certain  flies  and  insects. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  beautiful,  which  is  what  I  would 
have  expected  ;  though  some  are,  and  all  of  them 
are  wonderful.  I  think,  however,  to  do  them  justice, 
it  is  because  they  have  not  been  well  brought  up. 
Circumstances  have  been  against  them ;  their  lot 
was  not  cast  in  pleasant  places.  We  have  always 
got  to  remember  that,  whether  we  are  thinking  of 
plants  or  people,  "  Man  Friday "  was  a  cannibal, 
but  it  was  because  he  had  been  brought  up  amongst 
cannibals  and  knew  no  better.  Under  Robinson 
Crusoe's  teaching  he  became  a  splendid  fellow.  The 
buttercups  and  daisies,  the  roses  and  carnations, 
kill  no  insects,  but  rather  feed  them  with  honey, 
because  they  live  either  in  the  sweet,  free  meadow 
or  in  the  carefully-tended  garden,  gaining  the  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  they  need  from  the  rich  mould  in  which 
they  are  rooted. 

But  these  insect-killers  live  in  very  moist  and  boggy 
soils,  or,  like  some  of  the  orchids,  they  grow  out 
of  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  tropical  forests,  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  these  things.     Their  roots  could  not 
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find  the  nourishment  which  comes  from  decaying 
organic  matter,  which  we  call  manure,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  they  had  to  turn  savage  or  die.  And 
so  they  gradually  formed  the  habit  of  trapping  flies 
and  other  insects,  and  actually  digesting  them,  making 
their  juices  pass  into  the  plant  for  the  making  of  its 
own  protoplasm  (which  means,  the  foundation  of  life). 

That  took  a  long  while  to  happen,  and  it  came 
about  in  this  way.  While  many  of  the  plants  died 
by  reason  of  the  poor  soil  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
those  which  could  catch  insects,  ever  so  clumsily, 
were  sure  to  live,  and  as  that  gradually  became  their 
nature,  they  passed  it  on  to  their  children  as  parents 
always  do,  until  at  last  they  became  the  savages  of 
the  flower-land,  as  skilful  with  their  traps  as  some  tribes 
of  African  pigmies  are  with  poisoned  spears  and 
arrows. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  them  to  you.  There  is 
a  little  flower,  common  enough  in  England,  called 
the  sundew.  It  has  hardly  any  root,  and  its  leaves 
lie  close  to  the  ground.  They  are  round,  and  covered 
thickly  with  small  red  hairs,  which  have  little  sticky 
bulbs  at  their  ends.  Out  of  the  bulbs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hairs  there  oozes  a  gummy  fluid.  When  a  fly 
is  attracted  by  the  smell  of  this  fluid,  and  alights  upon 
it,  he  is  held  securely,  while  the  hairs  at  once  bend 
over  and  clutch  him,  pouring  out  fresh  slime  at  the 
same  time,   which  very  shortly  covers  him,   drowns 
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him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  digests  him. 
In  America  there  is  a  plant  known  as  Venus 's  Fly- 
trap. Its  leaf  is  hinged  in  the  middle,  and  when  a  fly 
lights  upon  it  the  two  edges  bend  over  upon  him,  and 
the  bristles  on  the  margin  interlock  firmly.  As  long 
as  the  insect  struggles  they  remain  tightly  closed  ; 
when  he  ceases  to  move  and  is  quite  dead  they 
open  once  more  and  set  their  trap  afresh  for  another 
victim. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other,  and  that  because 
it  is  found  in  Australia.  It  is  called  a  Pitcher- plant, 
because  of  the  shape  of  its  flower.  The  pitchers  are 
formed  by  leaves  which  join  at  the  edges ;  they  are 
attractively  coloured,  so  as  to  allure  the  flies,  and 
they  have  on  their  walls  a  honeyed  liquid,  which  en- 
tices the  victim  to  venture  further  and  further  down 
the  fatal  path.  But  the  inner  sides  of  the  vase  are 
set  with  stiff  downward  pointing  hairs,  which  make 
it  easy  to  go  on,  but  impossible  to  crawl  back  again. 
So  the  flies  creep  down,  eating  away  at  the  sticky, 
sweet  stuff  as  they  go,  till  they  reach  the  bottom 
and  the  hungry  water,  when  they  fall  in  and  are 
drowned  and  digested.  If  a  preacher  wanted  to 
show  the  awful  way  in  which  some  temptations, 
like  the  love  of  strong  drink,  for  example,  lure  men 
on  to  destruction,  he  could  hardly  find  a  more  telling 
illustration  than  that  supplied  by  the  pitcher-plant. 

Now,  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  you  for  a  long  while 
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about  these  strange  plants.  There  are  many  things 
I  should  like  to  say.  This  is  not  a  case  of  sheer  cruelty 
in  nature.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  anywhere  in 
her  domain.  It  is  only  wicked  human  beings  who 
ever  do  cruel  things  for  the  mere  sake  of  doing  them. 
It  all  arises  out  of  one  of  God's  most  wonderful  laws 
that  life  and  death  are  linked  together,  and  minister 
to  each  other.  I  could  not  hope  to  make  that  clear 
to  you  just  now,  but  there  is  just  one  thing  I  want 
to  say. 

At  the  very  bottom  and  at  the  very  top  of  His 
scale  of  creation,  God  has  placed  Lifegivers.  Plants 
are  the  beginning  of  living  things  ;  men  are  the  end. 
Plants  support  the  lives  of  all  other  things  that  live. 
Without  them  the  world  would  soon  be  only  a  silent 
abode  of  the  dead.  They  have  the  power  of  extracting 
certain  substances  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  a  wondrous  chemistry  making  them  up  into 
living  material,  which  other  creatures  eat  to  support 
life.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  substances 
is  nitrogen.  Plants  get  this  mainly  from  the  soil, 
and  it  is  just  because  these  insect-eating  plants  grow 
in  damp  soils  or  other  places  where  nitrogen  and 
one  or  two  other  things,  such  as  sulphur,  cannot  be 
got,  that,  in  course  of  time  they  became  slayers  of 
life  instead  of  givers  of  life.  They  seem  to  me  like 
plants  that  have  gone  astray  because  of  their  manifold 
temptations,  and  the  hardness  of  their  lot.     I  would 
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send  the  buttercups  and  the  daisies  to  them  as  mission- 
aries if  I  knew  how,  just  as  we  sent  Livingstone  to 
the  savages  of  Africa,  to  open  up  a  larger  life  for  them, 
to  gradually  enrich  their  soil,  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  true  work  of  being  saviours,  and  not 
slayers,  in  the  world. 

They  have  gone  astray,  just  as  men  do  sometimes, 
and  miss  the  true  end  of  their  life.  Jesus  came  to 
show  us  that  the  real  reason  we  were  sent  into  the 
world  was  to  save,  and  not  destroy.  Man,  who  was 
put  here  to  be  lord  of  God's  creation,  will  never  be 
really  king  until  he  becomes  the  protector  and  re- 
deemer of  every  living  thing.  St.  Francis  used  to 
say  that  the  command,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  included 
the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  flowers 
and  plants,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  think 
St.  Francis  was  right. 

Nobody's  life  is  really  worth  while  who  does  not 
make  the  earth  a  little  bit  pleasanter,  cleaner,  and 
healthier  by  his  presence  in  it. 


XXVIII 
THE    DEW    OF    YOUTH 

I  HAVE  discovered  why  it  is  these  letters  were  ever 
written,  and  why,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
growing  older,  I  like  to  surround  myself  with  troops 
of  the  young. 

I  found  the  key  in  the  Bible  words,  "  Thou  hast  the 
dew  of  thy  youth"  (Psalm  ex.  3).  I  have  always 
loved  the  dew. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  poetical  expression,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  poetry  is  not  always  so  clear  and  unmistakable 
as  prose.  Poetry  sometimes  raises  a  beautiful  picture 
in  the  mind  ;  we  feel  what  is  meant,  better  than  we  can 
describe  it. 

The  Psalmist  is  describing  an  army — the  army  of  the 

morning.     You  will  remember  this  is  a  Psalm  which, 

though  it  was  written  hundreds  of  years  before  Jesus 

came  to  the  earth,  yet,  when  He  did  come,  He  said  it 

had  been  written  about  Himself.     He  quoted  the  first 

verse,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 

right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 

And  the  Psalmist  sees  the  King  of  Kings  marshalling 
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His  army  to  send  them  forth  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Christ.  It  is  a  great  army,  there  is  no  lack  of  volun- 
teers, the  people  offer  themselves  willingly  in  the  day  of 
God's  power  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  army — the  soldiers  are 
clad  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;  it  is  a  fresh,  vigorous 
army — the  soldiers  have  marched  out  of  the  cave  of 
the  night  where  the  morning  was  born,  and  they  are  ail 
spangled  and  glistening  with  the  dew.  It  is  a  most 
lovely  sight,  and  he  cries  out,  "  Thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth." 

Whether  the  army  is  composed  only  of  children,  or 
whether  he  means  that  its  soldiers  have  the  gift  of 
imaging  youth,  I  am  not  sure,  but  this  we  know,  that 
childhood  is  the  natural  morning  of  life,  and  the  dew 
is  its  fitting  emblem. 

It  is  of  no  use  going  out  in  the  afternoon  to  see  the 
dew — you  must  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  It  is 
deposited  in  the  night,  in  the  silence  of  the  darkness. 
When  the  day  has  been  warm,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  entered  into  the  earth,  the  cool  night  follows,  and 
as  the  earth  becomes  cooler  than  the  air  above  it,  the 
air  at  last  can  no  longer  hold  the  moisture  that  is  in  it, 
and  deposits  it  upon  every  leaf  and  flower  and  blade  of 
grass  in  tiny  little  globules,  so  gently,  delicately,  that 
the  dewdrops  do  not  really  touch  the  flowers,  and  so 
become  flattened,  but  lie  tremblingly,  perfectly  round, 
separated  by  a  thin  film  of  air  from  the  leaf  or  flower, 
like  as  never  diamonds  nor  pearls  hung  from  the  neck 
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of  a  lovely  woman.  No  doubt  you  have  often  studied 
the  dewdrops — if  you  have  not,  perhaps  you  will  to- 
morrow if  you  can  get  up  early  enough.  Perhaps — 
if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  spoil  anything  so  beauti- 
ful— you  will  shake  the  flower  so  that  the  dewdrops 
will  fall  off,  and  then  try  if  you  can  sprinkle  water  upon 
it,  ever  so  gently,  and  get  it  to  look  just  like  it  did 
before. 

I  have  heard  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  the 
maidens  go  out  very  early  in  the  morning  to  gather 
flowers  and  twine  them  into  wreaths  to  give  them  to 
their  friends.  They  like  to  pluck  them  when  the  dew  is 
on  them.  Do  you  know  why  ?  Because  flowers  with 
the  dewdrops  on  them  keep  their  fragrance  the  longest. 
Perhaps  you  did  not  think  of  that,  but  next  time  you 
want  to  pluck  a  beautiful  bouquet  and  give  it  to  your 
friend,  gather  the  flowers  early  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  still  upon  them,  and  think  while  you  stoop 
over  them  that  if  you  want  to  present  your  life  to  God 
you  should  do  so  when  the  dew  of  your  youth  is  fresh 
upon  it.  None  are  so  beautiful  and  pure  as  those  who 
give  their  hearts  to  Christ  in  their  early  days,  and  grow 
up  constantly  freshened  and  renewed  by  His  service. 

Oh,  the  fresh  morning  dew  !     Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Go  out  very  early,  before  the  run  rises,  and  you  see 
nothing  ;  you  only  feel  the  dew  damp  and  cold  about 
your  feet.  But  when  the  glorious  sun  makes  his 
appearance  and  sends  his  beams  aslant  upon  the  grass, 
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then  what  a  change.  How  shall  I  describe  it  ?  There 
is  only  one  word  which  pictures  it.  Diamonds,  dia- 
monds, diamonds  !  glittering  upon  every  leaf,  millions 
of  them,  flashing  back  the  sun's  rays.  Oh,  thank  God 
for  the  blessing  of  sight.  Surely  God  has  carpeted  the 
earth  with  beauty,  even  though  it  be  trampled  under 
foot  by  unseeing  men  and  women,  but  you  children 
must  not  forget  to  praise  Him  for  the  works  of  His 
hands,  because  you  are  fresh  out  of  the  cave  of  the 
morning — you  have  the  dew  of  youth. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  beauty  about  young  people 
which  everybody  feels.  Do  not  think  I  am  flattering 
you  when  I  say  you  are  beautiful.  It  is  very  silly  to 
be  flattered  by  being  told  that,  because  we  did  not  make 
ourselves.  All  of  us  were  just  as  fresh  and  beautiful 
as  you  once.  Think  of  the  oldest,  most  careworn  and 
wrinkled  man  or  woman  you  know.  Why,  they  were 
once  as  fresh  and  lightsome  as  you  are  now,  their 
laugh  was  silvery,  their  eyes  were  sparkling,  their  feet 
danced  like  those  of  a  fawn.  I'll  tell  you  what  makes 
you  beautiful.  It  is  because  God  sent  you  into  the 
world  with  the  fresh  dew  upon  you,  all  lit  up  with  the 
sunshine  of  His  love. 

That  is  why  we  all  love  the  children  ;  women  want 
to  kiss  them,  and  men  want  to  give  them  "  picky- 
backs." 

And  we  grown-up  people  love  the  children  just 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they  are  beau- 
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tiful  ;  we  steal  up  to  the  side  of  the  cot  and  look  down 
upon  them  when  they  are  asleep,  with  the  curls  stra3T- 
ing  in  disorder  over  their  faces,  and  a  little  plump  arm 
with  a  dimpled  fist  all  doubled  up,  lying  outside  the 
counterpane  ;  and  then  we  steal  away  again  with  a 
queer  lump  in  our  throats,  hoping  that  no  one  has  seen 
us.  There,  I  have  told  you  a  secret,  and  something 
that  you  never  saw,  though  it  happened  many  a  time 
at  your  cot  side,  especially  when  you  were  very  young. 
Afterwards,  when  children  are  grown-up,  and  begin  to 
think  they  are  beautiful,  to  "  put  on  airs,"  as  we  say, 
we  sometimes  sigh,  and  think  to  ourselves  that  the 
dew  is  off,  and  the  charm  is  almost  gone.  If  you  want 
to  remain  fresh,  you  must  remain  simple  ;  you  must 
not  think  too  much  about  yourselves,  but  of  others  ; 
you  must  join  the  army  of  Christ's  true  followers, 
who  find  in  His  service  the  secret  of  unaging  youth. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  dew  is  fleeting.  As  you  watch 
the  dew-bespangled  fields  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
them,  how  soon  the  glory  disappears  !  In  an  hour  it  is 
gone,  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat.  Think  some- 
times— not  too  often,  but  just  now  and  again — that 
youth  is  quickly  passing.  I  wish  I  could  write  upon 
your  hearts  what  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said,  "  Bestow 
thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayest  have  comfort  to  remem- 
ber it  when  it  hath  forsaken  thee,  and  not  sigh  and 
grieve  at  the  account  thereof.  Whilst  thou  art  young 
thou  wilt  think  it  will  never  have  an  end,  but  behold, 
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the  longest  day  hath  his  evening,  and  thou  shalt  enjoy 
it  but  once — that  it  never  turns  again  ;  use  it  therefore 
as  the  springtime  which  soon  departeth,  and  wherein 
thou  oughtest  to  plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for  a  long 
and  happy  life." 


M 


XXIX 
HONOUR    BRIGHT 

I  AM  of  opinion  that  Prince  Jonathan  ought  to  have 
trusted  that  boy.  I  consider  he  ran  a  terrible 
and  unnecessary  risk.  If  it  had  been  any  one  else 
but  a  boy  I  would  not  have  questioned  it,  but  it  is  a 
miracle  the  whole  plot  was  not  discovered,  and  the  lad 
would  only  have  been  human  if  he  had  objected  to 
being  "  had,"  and  had  given  the  whole  affair  away. 
It  would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  have  told  him 
everything  and  put  him  upon  his  honour.  I  do  not 
like  to  question  anything  Prince  Jonathan  did,  for  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  straightest  men  in  the  Bible, 
but  that  is  how  it  seems  to  me.  I  shall  put  the  whole 
case  before  you  for  your  opinion. 

As  you  know,  David  was  in  a  very  awkward  fix. 
He  felt  sure  that  King  Saul  was  waiting  a  chance  to 
kill  him,  and  for  a  while  he  even  doubted  his  chum, 
Prince  Jonathan  the  king's  son,  thinking  he  might  be 
in  the  plot.  The  feast  of  the  new  moon  was  about  to 
be  held,  and  David  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
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if  he  attended  it  he  would  never  come  away  alive, 
while,  if  he  stayed  away,  Saul  would  make  that  an 
excuse  for  punishing  him.  In  his  dilemma  he  appealed 
to  the  prince,  and  they  both  agreed  that  the  safer  plan 
was  to  keep  away.  Jonathan  said  he  would  watch  his 
father  closely  during  the  feast,  and  if  he  showed  anger 
at  David's  absence  that  would  be  pretty  clear  proof 
he  meant  to  do  him  some  mischief.  If  everything 
seemed  serene,  David  would  have  to  make  the  best 
excuse  he  could  for  his  absence. 

The  difficulty  was  how  to  let  David  know  if  it  turned 
out  that  his  life  was  in  peril.     In  that  case  there  would 
surely  be  spies  about,  and  no  one  would  be  watched 
more  closely  than  Jonathan  to  see  that  he  sent  his 
friend  no  warning  message.     So  this  was  the  trick  the 
loving  heart  of  the  Prince  invented.     David  was  to  go 
down  early  in  the  morning  and  hide  himself  behind  a 
curious  rocky  mound  known  to  them  both.     Jonathan 
was  to  go  to  the  feast  and  discover  his  father's  inten- 
tions.    Then  he  would  go  out  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
accompanied  by  a  lad,  as  if  he  were  going  to  practice 
shooting.     He  would  select  for  his  target  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  behind  which  David  would  be  hiding, 
and  after  he  had  fired  his  arrows  he  would  send  the  lad 
to  fetch  them.     While  the  lad  was  running,  Jonathan 
would  give  David  his  cue  in  this  way  :   if  he  cried  out, 
"  Is    not    the    arrow    beyond   thee  ?     Go    on    further. 
Make  haste,  stay  not,"  then,   in  case  there  was  no 
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opportunity  to  say  any  more  for  fear  of  spies,  David 
would  understand  there  was  danger  about,  and  he 
himself  was  to  go  on  further  and  be  quick  about  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Jonathan  cried  out  to  the  lad, 
"  Is  not  the  arrow  on  this  side  of  thee  ?  Come  back  !  " 
then  the  hidden  David  would  know  there  was  nothing 
to  fear. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  trick,  invented  by  a  brave  man 
long  before  Fennimore  Cooper  wrote  his  Red  Indian 
tales,  or  Boy  Scouts  were  thought  of.  The  only  one 
I  feel  sorry  for  was  the  boy.  I  think  I  can  see  him, 
fussing  away  there  after  the  arrows,  thinking  himself 
very  important,  while  all  the  time  the  Prince  was  not 
caring  a  dump  about  him  or  his  arrows,  but  was  speak- 
ing to  David.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  would  not  have 
liked  it  if  I  had  been  he.  It  is  as  bad  as  having  a 
ticket  pinned  on  your  back  by  some  fellow  at  school, 
"  Please  kick  me  home."  It  is  not  the  kicks  that  hurt 
so  much  as  the  feeling  that  you  were  "  had."  If  that 
boy  ever  found  out,  I  am  positive  he  felt  cross  about  it. 

And  it  was  just  a  miracle  he  did  not  find  out.  That 
is  where  I  feel  disappointed  in  Jonathan.  He  did  not 
show  his  usual  sagacity.  The  rest  of  the  scheme  was 
clever,  but  the  boy  was  the  weak  link  in  the  chain.  If 
he  had  selected  an  older  man  the  risk  might  not  have 
been  very  great.  If  he  had  chosen  a  policeman,  now 
— supposing  they  had  them  in  those  days — I  can  ima- 
gine him  pompously  marching  back  with  the  arrows, 
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while  David  peeped  out  behind  him  and  winked  at 
Jonathan,  but  to  try  it  on  with  a  boy  ! — well,  I  am 
glad  it  worked  all  right,  but  it  was  good  luck  rather 
than  good  management.  Supposing  the  lad  had  seen 
through  the  trick,  and  then,  just  to  show  he  was  not 
"  had,"  had  told  the  men  in  the  town  ?  It  would  have 
been  most  natural,  and  from  a  boy's  point  of  view  not 
very  blameable. 

No,  I  think  if  the  boy  was  a  good,  decent  sort  of 
fellow — and  if  he  was  not,  Jonathan  should  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him — it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  Prince  had  taken  him  quietly  aside  and  said  to 
him,  "  My  lad,  I  am  going  to  put  you  upon  your 
honour.  There  is  a  friend  of  mine  whose  life  is  in 
danger.  I  want  to  give  him  warning  and  you  must 
help  me.  Remember,  the  whole  thing  depends  upon 
you.  If  you  bungle  the  affair,  or  '  split  '  if  the  spies 
catch  you,  I  shall  be  disappointed  in  you,  and  my  friend 
will  lose  his  life.  Give  me  your  hand.  Honour 
bright  !  " 

I  guess  that  young  Israelite  was  no  different  to  the 
boys  of  to-day.  There  would  have  been  a  lad  then 
with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  ready  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood,  willing  rather  to  have  his  tongue 
torn  out  than  give  the  least  information  to  anybody, 
and  the  least  little  blemish  upon  that  grand  ancient 
story  would  have  been  missing. 

And  the  boy  would  have  gone  back  to  the  city  every 
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inch  a  man,  instead  of  looking  to  those  of  us  who  know 
the  whole  facts  a  bit  of  a  "  sawney."  Ever  after  that, 
when  Jonathan  wanted  a  fellow  he  could  trust,  this 
would  have  been  he.  And  the  boy  would  have  idol- 
ized the  Prince  and  hungered  for  another  chance  of 
showing  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  Jonathan  might 
have  thought  of  these  things.  He  missed  a  great 
chance.  I  am  not  blaming  him  ;  I  suppose  he  was 
so  absorbed  in  his  anxiety  for  David  that  he  hardly 
gave  the  boy  a  thought.  Jonathan  was  pure  gold. 
He  was  worthy  of  the  whole-souled  devotion  of  this 
lad  or  anybody  else  in  that  day,  but— well,  it  seems  a 
pity,  that  is  all. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  things  people  have  to 
keep  from  boys.  There  are  things  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience,  and  all  the  explaining  in  the 
world  would  not  make  them  clear  to  a  lad  before  the 
right  time  had  come.  We  may  tell  them  about  their 
parents'  love,  but— well,  we  never  understood  it  our- 
selves until  we  became  parents.  Then  we  wished  we 
had  known  sooner,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  What  decent 
lad  would  ever  stain  the  family  name,  or  bring  sorrow 
to  his  parents'  hearts  when  their  hair  was  turning  grey, 
if  he  only  knew  and  remembered  all  that  they  had  done 
for  him  when  he  "  knew  not  anything  "  ?  Perhaps  he 
finds  out  later  when  his  own  boy  does  the  same  kind  of 
thing  to  him. 

It  may  be  that  we  parents  sometimes  make  a  mis- 
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take  in  not  taking  the  lad  more  into  our  confidence. 
We  should  not  talk  quite  so  much  over  his  head  as 
David  and  Jonathan  did,  and  think  it  does  not  matter 
because  he  is  only  a  boy.  Better  put  him  upon  his 
honour  and  trust  him.  And  not  only  the  boys,  of 
course,  but  the  girls,  too.  We  do  it  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  but  maybe  it  is  not  quite  right  after  all. 
Anyhow,  I  would  like  you  to  take  it  from  me,  if  you 
were  never  told  it  before,  that  the  life  of  your  father 
and  your  mother  is,  as  Judah  said  of  Jacob,  "  bound  up 
in  your  life  "  ;  they  will  live  over  again  in  you,  and  if 
you  will  only  keep  your  record  clean  and  by  your  good 
deeds  shed  lustre  upon  the  family  name,  the  joy  that 
will  be  in  their  hearts  will  make  the  troubles  and  the 
pains  they  took  for  you  when  you  "  knew  not  any- 
thing "  seem  as  nothing. 

See,  I  have  told  you  now.  They  may  never  have 
told  you,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  say  these  things. 
But  it  is  truer  than  you  can  dream  just  yet.  It  all 
depends  upon  you.  You  can  do  it  if  you  like,  with 
God's  blessing.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it.  Honour 
Bright  ! 


XXX 
THE   REDEMPTION   OF  THE  MAGPIE 

I  THINK  perhaps  the  most  exciting  thing  that  has 
happened  to  me  this  week  has  been  the  coming 
into  our  yard  and  the  capture  of  two  magpies.  I  may 
as  well  confess  that  my  life  is  not  a  very  exciting  one  : 
I  never  fight  with  Red  Indians,  nor  get  wrecked  at  sea, 
nor  even  have  to  beat  back  a  bush  fire.  One  day 
follows  another  for  the  most  part  without  containing 
anything  exciting  enough  to  be  called  a  real  adventure. 

It  is  so  very  different  to  the  books  I  used  to  read 
when  I  was  young.  The  boys  in  most  of  those  tales 
had  the  wildest  times  imaginable  :  each  chapter  intro- 
duced some  new  and  startling  adventure.  I  could  not 
put  the  book  down  ;  play,  bed,  and  even  meals  were 
forgotten  while  I  read  on  to  the  end  with  my  heart 
thumping  wildly.  It  was  a  real  relief  when  at  last 
they  got  married,  and  the  adventures  stopped. 

Yet  I  would  not  like  you  to  think  that  my  life  is 
dull.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring  with  it 
something  which  makes  me  feel  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.     I  don't  think  that  Alice  in  Wonderland 
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really  lived  in  a  more  remarkable  place  than  this 
old  town.  There  is  always  something  taking  place 
here  which  keeps  your  interest  simmering. 

I  consider  the  capture  of  two  magpies  is  not  the 
least  of  these.  Certainly  they  were  not  hard  to  catch. 
They  were  evidently  quite  tame  and  used  to  being 
handled.  We  kept  them  in  a  cage  for  a  few  days  and 
made  inquiries  among  the  neighbours  to  see  whom  they 
belonged  to,  but  with  no  result.  Then  we  opened 
the  cage-door,  and  expected  they  would  take  the  hint 
and  depart.  But  they  were  evidently  quite  at  home, 
and  merely  amused  themselves  hopping  around  the 
garden  seeking  for  insects  and  worms. 

Now  some  of  the  members  of  our  household  are  not 
fond  of  magpies.  We  have  tales  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  a  bygone  day  about  a  certain  bird 
of  the  tribe  who  was  over  partial  to  heels  and  bald 
heads,  so  we  are  just  going  to  let  them  do  what  they 
like ;  if  they  choose  to  stay  on  they  will  be  fed,  and 
affection  may  grow  on  both  sides,  but  if  they  elect 
to  depart,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Still,  I  have  watched  them  with  considerable  interest. 
They  are  not  particularly  fine  specimens,  for  I  think 
there  is  no  bird  that  goes  "  off  "  more  quickly  when  in 
captivity  than  the  magpie.  Its  plumage  loses  its 
lustre,  and  its  merry  sauciness  becomes  a  weird  kind 
of  impish ness. 

I  was  turning  over  my  books  to  learn  what  I  could 
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about  them.  They  were  mostly  written  in  England,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  broad  difference 
between  the  English  and  Australian  birds  of  that  family. 
They  talk  so  much  about  their  habits  of  stealing  ;  they 
hunt  them  away  or  keep  them  caged  in  wicker  cages. 
The  Irish  country  people  say  that  the  English  intro- 
duced them  into  the  Green  Isle  out  of  spite.  Here  is 
what  one  book  says  :  "  The  magpie  is  no  longer  the 
merry,  saucy  hanger-on  of  the  homestead  .  .  .  but  is 
become  the  suspicious  thief,  shunning  the  gaze  of  men, 
and  knowing  that  danger  may  lurk  in  every  bush." 
Now  that  is  not  the  "  maggie"  we  know — the  bird 
that  sits  upon  a  three-railed  fence  and  calmly  watches 
you  go  by,  that  chatters  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
often  comes  to  the  country  school-house  when  the 
children  are  having  lunch,  in  order  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  they  drop.  What  would  the  bush  be  like 
without  him  ?  I  don't  say  he  has  no  faults.  I  admit 
he  eats  the  young  wheat,  but  then  he  destroys  destruc- 
tive insects  all  the  year  round,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  take 
his  goodness  along  with  his  badness.  Surely  a  magpie 
must  have  a  change  of  diet  sometimes  ?  It  reminds 
me  of  an  old  minister  I  heard  of.  When  in  the  course 
of  his  visiting  he  came  to  a  house  where  there  was  a 
loose  dog,  they  would  often  assure  him  that  it  was  never 
known  to  bite.  "  What  !  "  he  would  say,  "  Never 
bites  ?  "  "  No,"  they  would  answer.  "  Then  how 
in  the  world  does  he  live  ?  "  he  would  ask. 
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It  is  true  the  magpie  is  as  fond  of  young  wheat  as  a 
boy  is  of  the  apples  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  but 
who  is  going  to  vote  either  of  them  an  absolute  nui- 
sance ?  They  say,  too,  that  the  magpies  are  savage. 
Of  course  they  are  !  Which  of  us  has  not  had  them  fly 
at  us  from  a  gum  tree  ;  but  then,  it  is  always  at  the 
time  when  the  eggs  are  in  the  nest,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  when  boys  give  up  robbing  nests, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  magpies  give  up  flying 
at  passers-by. 

No,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magpie 
has  been  redeemed  through  coming  to  Australia.  He 
has  been  given  a  chance,  has  been  trusted  and  treated 
with  respect,  the  laws  protect  him,  the  children  are 
taught  at  school  to  appreciate  him,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  has  lost  his  sneak-thief  ways  and  become 
the  sociable,  chattering,  glossy  companion  of  mankind. 

It  is  with  them,  as  it  is  with  every  other  living  thing 
I  know  of  :  to  get  the  best  out  of  them  you  must  be- 
lieve the  best  of  them.  Why,  some  people  treat  boys 
and  girls  like  magpies  have  been  treated,  always  talking 
of  their  faults  and  watching  them  with  suspicion  to  see 
what  they  will  be  up  to  next  !  Then  they  wonder  that 
they  turn  out  as  they  prophesied,  and  say,  as  they  shake 
their  heads,  "  Who  would  have  thought  it,  especially 
considering  they  were  warned  so  often  ?  " 

I  always  understood  that  Plato  was  a  wise  man,  but 
I  find  that  he  said,  "  Of  all  wild  beasts  boys  are  the 
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most  unmanageable,"  which  proves  that  even  he  could 
be  foolish  at  times.  All  the  boys  I  have  ever  met  have 
been  decent  kind  of  fellows  if  you  took  them  in  the  right 
way.  There  was  One  who  was  far  wiser  than  Plato, 
and  He  always  believed  the  best  of  everybody,  even 
publicans  and  sinners.  I  just  fancy  I  can  see  Him  call 
that  little  chap  up  in  the  crowd  and  ask  him  what  he 
had  in  his  basket ;  and  I  can  see  that  boy  swelling  with 
importance  while  he  watches  his  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  being  used  for  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  That 
is  the  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  anybody,  whether  it  be  a 
boy  or  a  magpie  :  appeal  to  their  best,  be  gentle  towards 
their  faults,  appreciate  their  good  qualities,  put  them 
upon  their  honour,  and  trust  them. 

Who  would  not  try  to  be  good  if  he  realized  that  all 
his  best  friends,  and  the  Lord  Himself,  really  believed 
in  him  and  expected  him  to  do  his  duty  ? 


XXXI 
THE    WORM    IN    A    GOLDEN    PRISON 

I  AM  just  beginning  to  understand  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  one's  life  over  again,  and  have  all  the  old 
things  one  used  to  do  when  a  boy  brought  back,  not 
simply  by  the  aid  of  memory,  but  actually  happening 
once  more  under  one's  very  eyes.  In  our  house  there 
is  a  boy,  who,  although  he  does  not  know  it,  is  continu- 
ally doing  things  his  father  did  before  him  in  such  an 
exactly  similar  way  that  life's  sand-glass  seems  to  have 
been  turned  over  again  and  to  be  only  now  pouring  the 
first  golden  grains  of  childhood  into  the  receptacle  of 
time.  At  this  present  moment,  his  little  sister  being  an 
interested  spectator,  he  is  winding  silk  from  off  the 
cocoons  of  some  silkworms. 

I  have  scarcely  thought  of  silkworms  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  but  I  find  myself  saying  within  my 
heart,  "  I  remember,  I  remember  the  days  of  long  ago." 
I  can  see  the  old  house  we  lived  in,  and  the  very  brand 
on  the  boxes  in  which  I  kept  the  curious  creatures.  I 
remember  the  mulberry  tree  from  which  I  got  the  leaves 
to  feed  them,  with  its  somewhat  fickle  lady  owner,  who 
one  day  would  be  as  sweet  as  sugar,  and  the  next  would 
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be  wondering  aloud  what  boys  and  "  those  blessed 
worms  "  were  made  for  ?  It  was  a  daily  anxiety,  this 
gathering  of  leaves  from  the  tree  of  an  old  lady  of  un- 
certain temper,  and  more  than  once  I  was  driven  to 
make  the  journey  at  night,  by  way  of  the  back  fence, 
rather  than  that  these  creamy,  leaf-eating  things,  which 
literally  ate  until  their  skins  split,  should  starve. 

You  could  not  have  persuaded  me  in  those  days  that 
such  a  thing  was  stealing.  I  have  no  doubt  now  but 
that  other  worm-keeping  boys  made  that  old  lady's 
mulberry  tree  a  bitter  possession  to  her.  I  was  only 
conscious  then  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
those  silkworms,  that  lettuce  leaves  were  only  a  last 
resort,  other  leaves  were  useless,  and  there  was  only 
this  one  mulberry  tree  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  never 
reasoned  the  thing  out  clearly,  but  I  was  an  unconscious 
Socialist  ;  this  woman  did  not  make  the  tree,  all  the 
silkworms  round  about  (and  there  were  some  in  every 
house  where  there  was  a  boy)  depended  for  their  very 
lives  upon  it  ;  therefore  what  right  had  she  to  lock  her 
gate  sometimes,  as  if  she  had  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
grave,  and  with  her  fiery  tongue  bar  the  way  to  the  tree 
of  life  ? 

I  did  not  know  then  that  this  kind  of  thinking  is 
dangerous.  It  produced  the  French  Revolution,  with 
its  haunting  truths  and  sad  excesses.  It  also  created 
the  Magna  Charta,  and  set  the  slaves  of  America  free. 
Thinking  has  always  been  somewhat  dangerous  though 
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grand.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  mistake  the 
world  has  ever  made  has  been  that  men  are  always 
so  eager  to  grasp  with  their  hands  something  that  God 
only  has  created,  and  say,  "  This  thing  is  mine,  and 
mine  only,"  whereas  the  truth  is  it  is  God's,  and  is  only 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  ourselves  for  the  general  good.  If 
ever  the  day  comes  when  all  men  see  this,  and  live  up 
to  it,  we  shall  need  to  change  that  petition,  "  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  into  a  glad  chorus  of  praise  because 
the  tabernacle  of  God  will  at  last  be  with  men,  and  He 
shall  dwell  with  them,  wiping  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes. 

But  I  must  not  let  a  mere  silkworm  carry  me  away 
upon  such  flights  of  hope  and  fancy  as  that,  especially 
as  just  now  he  is  a  mere  dull,  lifeless-looking  chrysalis, 
seeking  to  eat  his  way  out  of  the  golden  prison  he  has 
woven  for  himself.  Some  of  them,  alas,  will  never  live, 
for  the  children,  in  order  to  prevent  the  silk  being  eaten 
through,  and  thus  cut  into  tiny  bits,  are  soaking  the 
cocoons  in  warm  water,  which  will  kill  the  grub  before 
he  really  awakes.  Some  of  them  will  be  spared,  and 
eating  their  way  out  of  their  gilded  prisons,  will  be 
changed  into  winged  moths,  and  lay  their  multitude 
of  eggs,  which  in  time  will  hatch  out  and  produce  the 
silkworms  of  the  coming  season. 

Each  female  moth,  as  you  know,  will  lay  from  500 
eggs  upward.  The  children  have  been  trying  to  calcu- 
late how  many  "  silkies  "  they  might  have  next  year  if 
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they  kept  them  all  !  They  have  57  cocoons  now. 
Imagination  fails  me,  or  rather,  fills  me  with  horror. 
It  would  be  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy  at  school  who  was  rather  overstocked  one 
season,  and  anxious  to  trade  his  surplus  worms.  He 
put  a  notice  on  his  fence,  "  Silkworms,  12  a  Penny." 
Some  other  boy  put  an  o  after  the  twelve,  making  120  ; 
somebody  else  added  another,  making  it  1200.  Then 
the  joke  increased  like  a  snowball  when  it  is  rolled; 
every  passer-by  multiplied  the  number  by  ten,  until 
at  last  it  looked  like  the  cheapest  place  for  silkworms 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  the  sign  was  hurriedly 
taken  down. 

How  wonderful  it  is  that  these  and  other  rapidly 
increasing  insects  are  kept  in  their  right  numbers  in 
the  great  field  of  Nature.  I  have  read  that  the  silk- 
worm originally  hailed  from  China.  We  can  find 
traces  of  them  as  far  back  as  2640  years  before  our 
Saviour  came.  The  Chinese  were  very  jealous  lest 
any  one  else  should  learn  about  them,  and  kept  their 
secret  for  several  centuries.  Then  the  Koreans  whis- 
pered it  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  little  brown  race, 
about  300  a.d.,  sent  to  China  and  persuaded  four 
Chinese  girls  to  cross  the  sea  and  teach  the  court  and 
the  people  the  art  of  plain  and  figured  weaving.  After- 
wards a  temple  was  erected  in  the  province  of  Setsu  to 
the  honour  of  these  pioneer  silk  weavers.  They  say 
also  that  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  and  the  seeds  of  the 
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mulberry  tree  were  carried  to  India  by  a  Chinese  prin- 
cess concealed  in  the  lining  of  her  headdress.  From  the 
Ganges  valley,  the  silkworm  spread  westward.  Aris- 
totle wrote  the  first  word  about  it  that  we  have  in  our 
western  literature  ;  he  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  great  worm 
which  has  horns,  and  so  differs  from  others."  I  hardly 
like  to  think  it  of  so  great  a  man,  but  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  he  had  not  seen  much  of  them,  as  if,  indeed,  he  did 
not  know  the  stem  from  the  stern,  and  was  referring  to 
that  spine-like  horn  they  carry  near  the  tail ! 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  the  silk  was  well  known 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  told  it  was  then  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
In  England,  silk  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  but  it  never  flourished  until 
Roman  Catholic  persecutions  in  Flanders  in  1585,  and 
again  a  hundred  years  later,  in  France,  sent  large 
numbers  of  silk  weavers  to  take  refuge  in  our  homeland, 
and  thus  made  England,  in  spite  of  her  climate,  a  great 
silk-weaving  country.  The  Spaniards  carried  the 
mulberry  trees  and  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  to  America. 
Who  brought  them  to  Australia  I  do  not  know,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  ever  be  reared  except  by  school 
boys  and  girls,  for  in  this  rich  country  our  workers 
would  never  consent  to  work  for  such  wages  as  would 
allow  them  to  compete  with  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Hindus,  and  the  peoples  who  live  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Levant.     But  so  long  as  boys  and  girls  love  to 
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study  the  works  of  God  in  Nature,  I  hope  they  will 
cultivate  these  wonderful  little  creatures. 

The  silkworm,  just  when  he  has  reached  his  greatest 
size — when  he  might  be  pardoned  if  he  began  to  say 
within  himself,  "  I  am  now  a  very  fine  worm  indeed, 
and  deserve  to  attract  attention " — retires  into  a 
corner,  and  turning  its  head  round  and  round  in  regular 
order  for  about  three  days,  ejects  from  two  glands  which 
run  along  the  side  of  the  body,  but  open  into  a  common 
orifice  on  the  under  lip,  called  the  spinnaret,  a  line  or 
thread  about  4,000  yards  in  length.  These  two 
threads  cleave  together,  and  form  the  silk  we  know, 
sometimes  white,  sometimes  light  green,  but  more 
often  a  beautiful,  soft,  and  shining  yellow.  The  more 
beauty  it  spins,  the  more  itself  disappears  out  of  sight, 
until  at  last  it  is  quite  enclosed,  and  lost  to  view  within 
the  cocoon  whence  it  emerges  again  in  from  two  or  three 
weeks,  first  as  a  chrysalis,  and  then  as  a  winged  and 
fruitful  creature  we  call  a  moth. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  live  like 
that — to  spin  ourselves  slowly  out  of  sight  behind  a 
wealth  of  golden  deeds  and  silken  thoughts  and  words, 
hiding  all  that  is  akin  to  the  worm  behind  a  mass  of 
glory,  leaving  that  glory  to  be  unravelled  by  others 
after  we  ourselves  had  burst  forth  with  wings  into  some 
fairer  summer  away  beyond  the  mists  ? 

Somehow  the  silkworm  leaves  me  wishing  I  were  a 
better  man. 


XXXII 
GLORIFIED    ANNOYANCES 

I  WONDER  if  you  ever  feel  annoyed  about  things  ? 
I  confess  I  do.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  way  this 
morning,  which  is  why  I  am  writing  to  you.  Of 
course  it  is  always  little  things  that  annoy  one — an 
elephant  could  not  do  it,  but  a  mosquito  could,  so  to 
speak,  "  one-hand-kneeling." 

There  are  only  three  things  to  do  when  you  feel 
annoyed.  One  I  shall  not  mention  for  fear  you 
may  think  I  am  preaching — it  has  to  be  done  in 
secret,  and  with  a  closed  door.  That  is  the  best  thing 
of  all.  The  second  is  to  go  and  chop  wood,  making 
yourself  believe  that  with  every  stroke  of  the  axe 
you  are  smiting  off  somebody's  head — that  is  very 
soothing.  And  the  third  is  to  sit  down  and  write 
to  your  boy  and  girl  friends  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them. 

It    is   the    third   method    I    am    adopting    to  day. 

Now,  I  remember  we  used  to  say,  merely  as  a  play 
upon  words, 
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"  A  noise  annoys  an  oyster 
But  a  noisy  noise  annoys  an-oyster  most." 

Whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
afraid  that,  like  many  other  things,  it  is  said  for 
its  smartness  rather  than  its  truth.  But  it  is  true 
that  oysters  have  annoyances,  and  that  out  of  them 
they  make  pearls.  I  expect  you  are  fond  of  pearls. 
What  would  you  not  give  for  a  necklace  made  of 
them  ?  I  think  of  all  jewels  I  like  them  the  best. 
A  diamond  may  be  more  brilliant,  but  it  requires  an 
artificial  light  to  show  it  off.  A  pearl  suggests  purity, 
and  is  equally  beautiful  by  day  or  by  night. 

Most  jewels  are  precious  stones,  but  a  pearl,  as 
you  know,  comes  from  an  oyster.  The  oyster  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  whence  he  is 
usually  taken  by  a  naked  native,  who  is  lowered  from 
a  boat  by  a  rope  which  is  weighted  with  a  block  of 
granite  weighing  about  40  pounds  in  order  that  he 
may  reach  the  bottom  quickly.  He  wears  a  girdle 
for  the  support  of  his  pearl  basket  ;  he  carries  spikes 
of  ironwood,  with  which  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  sharks  and  other  fishes,  and  as  a  rule 
he  will  not  descend  to  the  bottom  until  the  shark- 
charmer,  who  accompanies  the  boat,  has  muttered 
certain  magic  words  intended  to  drive  away  those 
dreaded  monsters  of  the  deep. 

The  diver  remains  under  water  from  fifty  to  eighty 
seconds,  gathering  the  oysters  into  his  basket.     Then 
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he  signals  to  his  comrade  up  on  the  boat,  who  first 
draws  up  the  weight,  then  the  basket,  and  finally 
the  diver.  After  resting  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
surface,  the  diver  descends  again,  and  so  on,  until 
exhausted,  when  he  comes  on  board  and  watches 
the  rope,  while  his  comrade  relieves  him  as  diver.  It 
is  an  exciting  life — and,  alas,  a  short  one. 

The  experienced  pearl-fisher  selects  the  oysters 
that  are  of  irregular  shape,  or  stunted  in  growth, 
which  have  bumps  and  bruises  upon  them,  or  are 
honeycombed  by  boring  insects.  He  does  this  because 
he  knows  that  a  pearl  is  a  glorified  annoyance. 

Some  foreign  substance  intrudes — it  has  been  said 
to  sometimes  be  a  grain  of  sand,  but  is  more  likely 
a  little  insect  or  parasite,  which  bores  its  way  through 
the  shell  until  it  takes  up  a  position  between  that  and 
the  mantle  of  the  fish.  Now,  if  that  is  not  an 
annoyance,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  ?  You 
have  seen  a  dog  vainly  trying  to  reach  such  a  creature 
perched  just  where  tail  and  chin  fail  to  come  together 
by  a  fraction,  and  going  nearly  frantic  in  his  efforts 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  his  visitor  goes  calmly 
on  with  its  lunch.  Sam  Johnson,  so  Josh  Billings 
tells  us,  shot  his  poor  dog  under  such  circumstances, 
feeling  sure  the  creature  had  gone  mad. 

But  the  oyster  does  something  much  wiser,  and 
ever  so  much  grander.  He  pours  out  from  within 
himself  a  deposit  of  pearly  matter,  which  gradually 
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surrounds  the  invader,  first  in  a  wide  circle,  and  then 
in  smaller  and  still  smaller  circles,  until  it  is  altogether 
enveloped  and  slain.  The  irritation  is  over,  and  the 
annoyance  has  become  a  pearl.  The  common  oyster 
has  now  become  a  treasure  sought  after  eagerly  for  the 
adorning  of  the  world. 

I  have  read — I  will  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  though 
I  think  it  is  probable — that  the  wily  Chinese  have 
a  way  of  making  pearl-fishing  easy  and  sure. 
They  open  the  shells  of  the  oysters,  and  insert  little 
metal  objects,  which  cause  the  molluscs  to  deposit 
their  pearly  secretion  after  they  have  been  restored 
to  a  carefully  chosen  part  of  the  deep,  from  whence 
the  yellow  man  some  day  hauls  him  up,  and  extracts 
their  pearls.  That  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  well- 
known  Chinese  practice  of  putting  rubber  bands 
around  the  necks  of  tame  cormorants  so  that  they 
cannot  swallow  fish  they  catch,  and  thus  securing 
the  largest  number  of  fish  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
work. 

All  this  is  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  oyster, 
although  it  is  greatly  for  the  world's  adorning  and 
enrichment.  But  the  other  day  I  was  reading  in  the 
Bible — in  Revelation  21st  chapter — about  the  Beauti- 
ful City,  and  I  noticed  this  verse,  "  And  the  twelve 
gates  were  twelve  pearls,  every  several  gate  was  of  one 
pearl,"  and  though  I  do  not  want  to  strain  the  meaning 
of  that  verse  in  order  to  suit  the  thought  in  my  mind 
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just  now,  yet  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I 
feel  sure  that  every  annoyance  in  our  life  which  we 
glorify  by  pouring  round  it,  out  of  our  inner  selves, 
the  pearly  secretion  of  charity,  courage,  and  hopeful- 
ness, opens  a  gate  into  a  larger  and  nobler  life  after 
Christ.  Every  annoyance  may  become  a  pearl  in 
our  character ;  every  pearl  becomes  a  gate,  by 
passing  through  which  we  see  more  clearly  the  wonders 
of  the  Holy  City,  with  its  walls  of  jasper,  its 
streets  of  gold,  and  its  foundations  garnished  with  all 
manner  of  precious  stones. 

Some  of  you  will  understand  what  I  mean 
at  once  ;  others  would  see  it  more  clearly  if  they 
were  to  read  2  Corinthians  xii.  7-10.  And  if  you 
should  still  feel  a  bit  hazy,  remember,  when  next 
you  are  annoyed  and  vexed,  instead  of  "  flying  off 
the  handle,"  to  be  patient,  tender,  and  courteous 
towards  those  who  have  offended  you.  It  may,  or 
it  may  not  do  them  good,  but  you  will  find  a  pearl 
where  the  irritation  was. 

All  my  own  annoyance  has  gone  now.  Thanks 
very  much  for  helping  me  out.  It  seems  so  mar- 
vellously sunny  that  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  stroll.  It 
was  very  cloudy  a  while  ago. 


XXXIII 
THE    BEST    OF    ALL    PLAGES 

THE  cabby  has  bundled  us  into  our  home,  and  fired 
all  our  boxes  and  bags  after  us.  The  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents,  and  there  was  no  time  for 
compliments.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  not  to  get  away 
from  the  water,  although  we  had  left  the  beach.  The 
house  had  a  woe-begone  appearance,  its  very  outside 
suggested  dust.  When  we  opened  the  door  it  sighed 
in  our  faces,  and  its  breath  was  not  pleasant.  Plainly 
it  had  been  moping  while  we  were  all  away.  We  had 
to  coax  it  a  bit  ;  we  made  it  open  its  eyes  so  as  to  get  a 
little  expression  into  its  face,  then  we  persuaded  it  to 
take  a  course  of  deep  breathing,  in  order  that  the 
oxygen  might  get  into  its  lungs,  then  we  washed  it  and 
brushed  it,  and  generally  "  shook  it  up."  For  a  time, 
however,  it  looked  sullen  ;  then  it  took  a  fit  into  its 
head  and  tried  to  be  as  nasty  as  it  could  ;  it  seemed  to 
kick  and  plunge,  scattering  everything  about — boxes, 
bags,  clothes,  books,  children's  toys,  and  I  know  not 
what.  But  this  was  only  its  final  kick-up  ;  when  the 
children  began  to  laugh  and  play,  and  trot  around  it  and 
about  it,  it  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  when  the  first 
glint  of  sunshine  struggled  through  the  clouds,  it  gave 
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up  its  sulks  and  into  its  honest  old  face  came  the  old 
kindly  smile,  and  we  knew  it  was  still  "  home,  sweet 
home."  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  we  were  to  be  there 
again.  We  were  only  away  four  weeks,  but  for  days 
we  had  talked  about  it,  and  compared  it  with  the  house 
by  the  sea,  and  all  the  points  of  comparison  were  in  its 
favour  ;  it  was  cooler,  it  was  bigger,  it  had  so  many 
things  in  it  that  the  other  had  not,  and  best  of  all,  it 
was  "  ours,"  and  we  felt  "  at  home  "  in  it. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  a  strange  thing  this  love  of 
home  is  ?  Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  felt  it  very  keenly, 
for  in  our  younger  years  we  are  inclined  to  look  long- 
ingly at  distant  fields,  and  think  that  they  are  greener 
than  those  about  our  feet.  But  almost  all  people,  as 
they  grow  older,  think  more  wistfully  of  the  days  when 
they  were  young,  and  love  to  remember  the  house 
where  they  were  born  and  in  their  last  years  the  faces 
they  see  in  their  dreams  are  children's  faces,  and  dearest 
of  all,  the  face  of  a  woman,  still  young,  who  in  those  far- 
away days  taught  them  to  pray,  and  fondled  them  in  her 
arms.  Be  sure  that  you  will  never  forget  the  home  you 
are  in  this  moment,  and  the  faces  that  you  now  can  see  ; 
and  when  you  are  seventy  or  eighty,  if  God  spares  you, 
they  are  what  you  will  be  seeing,  and  of  which  you  will 
be  talking.  I  have  just  come  from  seeing  an  old  lady  who 
is  over  ninety,  and  it  was  so  with  her.  It  will  be  so  with 
you  and  me.  And  if,  just  now,  you  are  not  doing  what 
is  right  at  home,  you  may  be  sorry  for  it  then.     There 
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comes  to  my  mind  while  I  write  a  picture  out  of  my 
own  childhood,  which  I  will  show  you.     It  happened 
a  good  many  years  ago,  but  I  can  see  it  quite  plainly  ; 
perhaps  I  shall  see  it  just  as  plainly  when  as  many  years 
more  shall  have  gone.     I  had  a  little  brother  named 
Arthur,  who  died  when  he  was  five  and  I  was  seven. 
He  lay  ill  for  some  time,  and  sometimes  we  elder  ones 
were  allowed  into  his  room  to  amuse  him.     I  had  been 
given  a  new  Noah's  Ark,  which  I  took  proudly  into  his 
room,  and  together  we  played  with  it.     Then,  having 
grown  tired  of  play,  I  gathered  it  under  my  arm,  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room.     There  was  nobody  there 
but  us  two.     He  asked  me  to  leave  my  toy  with  him, 
but  I  refused.     I   did  not   understand   that   he   was 
dying.     Then  he  cried,  but  I  walked  away.     A  few 
hours  after  he  died.     Mother  said  he  had  gone  to  be 
with  Jesus,  and  we  should  never  see  him  nor  hear  his 
voice  again.     That  night  I  crept  downstairs,  with  my 
Noah's  Ark  under  my  arm,  to  the  silent  room  and  left 
it  at  the  door.     It  had  no  charm  for  me  afterwards.     I 
wished  they  would  put  it  in  the  casket  where  he  lay 
and  let  him  take  it  with  him  to  the  land  beyond  the 
sky.     I  have  heard  and  read  many  things  since  then 
about    the    duty    of    being    kind   and  unselfish,   but 
nothing  ever  left  its  mark  upon  my  mind  like  that. 
There  are  many  like  me  who  carry  queer  little  regretful 
thoughts  of  the  old  sweet  home  through  the  years  and 
down  to  the  grave  with  them.     Childhood's  home  is 
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only  a  memory  now  with  us  older  ones,  but  with  you 
it  is  a  present  fact  ;  keep  its  paths  trim,  its  gardens 
full  of  bloom,  and  see  that  pure  fun  and  kindly  deeds 
have  every  room  for  a  background  ;  be  most  tender  of 
the  window  near  which  mother  sits  and  sews,  or  the 
gate  where  you  run  to  meet  father,  for  when  you  are 
old  you  will  often  see  them  again. 

We  often  hear  the  expression  "  make  yourself  at 
home."  As  if  we  could  really  do  that  anywhere  else  than 
in  our  own  very  home  !  I  often  wonder  why  it  is  the 
children  behave  themselves  better  when  they  are  out  to 
tea  than  when  they  are  at  home.  Can  you  explain  it  ? 
And  also  why  some  boys  are  politer  to  other  boys'  sisters 
than  to  their  own  ?  Or  some  girls  treat  other  girls' 
brothers  with  such  sweet  courtesy,  and  are  so  impatient 
with  their  own  ?  I  notice  the  same  kind  of  thing  at 
times  with  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  I  cannot 
quite  fix  upon  the  reason.  I  suppose  it  must  just  be  that 
whatever  is  very  familiar  to  us  is  not  valued  as  it  should 
be  ;  whatever  we  see  always  we  do  not  really  see  at  all. 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Jesus  acted  towards  Him  in  the  home.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  in  the  end  they  came  to  worship  Him,  but  I 
remember  that  once  we  read  they  did  not  believe  on 
Him,  and  once  they  said  He  was  mad.  Perhaps  He 
was  too  near  for  them  to  see  Him  clearly,  and  though 
like  everybody  else  they  were  straining  their  gaze  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  Messiah,  for  a  long  time 
they  did  not  realize  that  He  was  under  their  own  roof  tree. 
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No  wonder  then  that  boys  and  girls  are  often  the 
worst  judges  of  their  own  brothers  and  sisters.  Another 
fellow  comes  along  later,  and  calls  their  sister  an 
"  angel,"  and  they  think  it  is  because  he  is  "  spooney," 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  because  he  is  a  better  judge. 
He  is  looking  for  her  good  qualities,  and  unwilling  to  see 
her  faults,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  better  Christian 
than  they.  I  would  tell  every  boy  I  know  that  his 
sister  is  an  angel — at  least  she  has  a  great  deal  of  the 
angel  about  her,  and  if  only  he,  instead  of  blaming  her 
for  her  faults,  would  be  a  gentleman  towards  her  in  the 
home,  he  would  find  it  out  more  and  more.  And  I  would 
tell  every  girl  that  her  brother,  although  a  bit  rough  at 
times,  is  a  real  good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  if  she  would 
just  "  set  her  cap  "  at  him  a  little  more  as  if  he  were  the 
prince  in  the  story,  she  would  be  able  to  tell  his  sweet- 
heart by  and  by  that  "  our  Bob  is  just  the  finest 
fellow  there  is  in  the  world." 

For  the  fact  is  that  home,  sweet  home,  is  too  often  a 
most  neglected  field  for  Christian  activity,  and  in  wish- 
ing to  bring  others  to  Jesus  we  forget  our  own  brothers 
and  sisters,  and,  alas,  sometimes  we  forget  our  fathers 
and  our  mothers  ! 

Never  doubt  that  your  home  is  the  best  of  all  places, 
or  that  your  own  folk  are  the  best  folk  there  are.  Be 
true  there  ;  be  true  to  them,  and  you  will  be  a  blessing 
everywhere  and  to  everybody  else. 


XXXIV 
ONLY    RIDING    ON    THE    CART 

HE  was  sitting  on  the  driver's  seat  in  a  cordial 
wagon.  I  was  trudging  along  behind  in  the 
blistering  heat  amid  the  dust  of  the  road.  Several 
times  the  wagon  had  passed  me,  throwing  up  its  con- 
tribution of  dust  in  my  face  as  it  went  by,  while  I  had 
overtaken  it  again  and  again  as  it  stopped  before  some 
house,  and  the  driver  disappeared  inside,  carrying  a 
stone  jar  with  him.  Gradually  the  lettering  upon  the 
cart  began  to  take  hold  upon  my  brain — "  Cool  Drinks, 
Health-giving  Beverages.  Hop,  Kola,  Ginger  Beer, 
&c.  In  Gallon  Jars."  Each  weary  furlong  and 
additional  mouthful  of  dust  made  the  sign  seem  more 
attractive.  At  length  I  realized  that  the  wagon  would 
eventually  pass  my  door  as  it  rolled  along  that  same 
road,  and  I  determined  to  overtake  it,  and  instruct  the 
driver  to  leave  one  of  those  cool-looking  jars  at  my 
home,  to  give  me  a  sparkling  welcome  when  at  last  I 
should  arrive  there.  With  this  object  in  view  I  quick- 
ened my  steps.     It  was  rather  tantalizing.     As  surely 
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as  I  drew  near,  the  driver  would  come  out  from  some 
house,  climb  up  to  the  seat,  and  away  the  horses  would 
go  at  a  swinging  trot. 

There  were  two  men  on  the  seat ;  one  drove  and 
delivered  the  cordials,  the  other  appeared  to  be  either  a 
vagrant  or  a  "  gentleman,"  for  he  could  have  signed 
himself  on  a  census  paper  as  having  no  occupation.  I 
marked  the  cut  of  him  as  I  trudged  along  behind.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  man's  back  will  tell  you  about  him 
if  you  have  time  to  study  it,  and  I  had  little  else  to 
study  just  then.  One  would  imagine  that  his  backbone 
had  gone  soft,  for  his  body  seemed  to  flop  about  with  a 
decided  list  forward  ;  indeed,  I  almost  expected  to  see 
him  fall  on  to  the  horses'  back  when  the  wagon 
plunged  over  some  uneven  part  of  the  road.  His 
battered  hat  came  down  almost  to  his  shoulders,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  cart  lurched  forward  that  the  top 
of  what  was  once  a  white  collar  became  visible.  He  did 
not  even  take  up  the  reins  when  his  energetic  friend 
jumped  down  to  deliver  his  goods  ;  in  fact  the  only 
sign  of  life  about  him  seemed  to  be  the  tiny  curl  of  white 
smoke  that  trailed  out  behind  upon  the  wind  from  the 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  It  was  rather  a  surprise  that  the 
smoke  was  not  sooty  looking,  but  that  must  have  been 
because  he  was  not  doing  what  boys  call  the  "  draw- 
back," for  it  is  always  certain  that  when  a  man's  face 
and  clothes  are  continually  dirty,  the  inside  of  his 
mouth  and  heart  are  in  the  same  condition.     I  expect 
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to  hear  a  dirty  man  use  bad  language,  and  a  clean  heart 
can  only  dwell  in  a  clean  body. 

Still,  I  was  glad  to  catch  him  up  at  last.  The  horses 
were  standing  before  a  gate,  and  the  driver  was  inside 
doing  his  work.  The  other  man  had  stopped  flopping 
about  since  the  horses  were  still,  though  he  had  the 
same  list  forward.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  have  you  got 
in  those  jars  ?  "  "I  dunno,  mate  ;  drinks,  I  think." 
I  mentioned  my  favourite  cordial,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  it.  "  Dunno,  I'm  sure,  but  I  think  so, "  he  drawled. 
Of  course  he  did  not  know  how  much  it  would  be, 
neither  was  he  sure  whether  the  driver  would  leave  one 
for  me,  and  then  he  explained,  "  Yer  see,  I  ain't  the 
boss  ;  I'm  only  jest  ridin'  on  the  cart."  I  asked  him 
to  be  good  enough  to  ask  the  "  boss"  to  leave  a  jar  for 
me  at  "  Euphrosyne."  I  was  sorry  to  burden  him  with 
that  name,  but  you  see  it  happened  to  be  that  of  the 
house  where  I  was  staying,  and  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
could  see  it  taxed  him,  but  when  I  had  spelt  it  he  mur- 
mured "  all  right,"  and  so  I  left  him  and  passed  on. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  be  hailed  half  an  hour  after- 
wards by  the  driver  as  his  wagon  overtook  me  once 
more.  "  Say,"  said  he,  "  what  was  the  name  of  your 
house  ?  "  And  when  I  had  told  him,  the  man  who  was 
"  jest  ridin'  on  the  cart  "  said  in  a  satisfied  kind  of  way 
"  There  y'  are  !  I  told  yer  it  was  Oof-somethin'. 
You're  so  partickler." 

Now,  I  tell  you  this  rather  long  story  just  so  that  you 
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will  feel  impatient  with  all  kinds  of  people  who  are 
content  merely  to  ride  upon  the  cart,  without  ever  a 
care  as  to  what  the  cart  contains  or  what  is  the  purpose 
of  its  existence.  There  are  plenty  of  them.  If  you  are 
the  kind  of  boys  I  believe  you  are,  and  you  were  to  get 
a  ride  upon  a  cordial  cart,  I  should  hope  that  before 
you  got  down,  you  would  know  the  contents  of  every 
jar  or  bottle,  their  prices,  and  how  the  stuff  was  made, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  the  horses  and  their  individual 
qualities,  along  with  the  personal  history  of  your  friend 
the  driver,  all  the  interesting  things  along  the  road,  and 
anything  else  that  he  was  prepared  to  tell  you  in  answer 
to  your  polite  but  eager  questions. 

I  see  everywhere  people  who  are  satisfied  to  just  jog 
along ;  they  only  use  their  legs  when  they  can't  get  a 
ride,  while  their  brains  they  hardly  ever  exercise.  They 
have  to  be  carried  or  pulled  along  by  somebody  else 
wherever  they  go.  This  wonderful  world  itself,  as  it  is 
swung  through  space  by  Almighty  God  in  its  vast  orbit, 
packed  with  mystery,  brimming  over  with  life,  is  to 
them  nothing  but  a  "  cart  "  upon  which  they  are  "jest 
riding. ' '  Nothing  seems  to  really  interest  them .  They 
have  no  object  in  life.  They  never  hold  the  reins,  but 
go  just  where  the  wheels  of  circumstance  carry  them. 
They  would  like  to  be  rich,  but  only  so  that  instead  of  a 
cart  they  might  ride  in  a  motor-car.  They  would  like 
to  own  land  and  fine  houses  ;  they  never  realize  that 
the  best  things  in  the  world  are  gloriously  free  to  all, 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  such  men  will  always 
have  to  admit,  "  I  ain't  the  boss."  The  men  and  women 
who  lead  are  those  who  walk  rather  than  ride  ;  not  only 
so,  but  they  are  the  truly  happy  and  healthy.  As  Old 
Gorgon  Graham  is  made  to  say,  "  Bad  health  hates  a 
man  who  is  friendly  with  its  enemies — hard  work, 
plain  food,  and  pure  air.  ...  If  the  human  animal  re- 
posed less  confidence  in  his  stomach  and  more  in  his 
legs,  the  streets  would  be  full  of  healthy  men  walking 
down  to  business.  Remember  that  a  man  always  rides 
to  his  grave  ;  he  never  walks  there.  ...  I  reckon  that 
what  this  generation  really  needs  is  a  little  less  pie,  and 
a  little  more  piety." 

Make  up  your  minds  that  Time  is  not  merely  a  river 
to  glide  in,  the  world  is  not  just  a  cart  to  ride  on,  but 
you  are  each  put  into  the  world  "  to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it."  The  Lord  God  has  given  us  even  a  greater  place 
to  dwell  in  than  Eden,  although  it  is  disfigured  by  sin. 
There  is  no  flaming  sword  to  keep  us  now  out  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  world's  best  things,  but  they  are  only 
given  to  the  true  and  the  earnest,  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  ride  but  to  trudge  and  fight  for  the  glory  of  the 
King  of  Kings. 


XXXV 
THE  MAKING  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

I  SUPPOSE  the  title  of  this  chapter  does  not  look 
very  interesting,  but  that  just  depends  upon  the 
way  you  look  at  it.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  yet,  in 
all  my  life,  found  anything  that  was  not,  when  you  got 
to  understand  it  a  bit,  full  of  interest.  Bless  my  life. 
Is  not  the  world  just  crammed,  jammed  with  wonderful, 
beautiful,  interesting,  laughable,  tearful,  instructive 
things  ?  If  any  one  but  feels  well,  has  a  little  time, 
something  of  faith  in  God,  and  an  eye  that  sees,  the 
world  is  just  a  great  big  kindergarten — which  means  a 
garden  for  children — and  reveals  the  most  wonderful 
things  concerning  earth  and  heaven. 

I  like  that  word  Kindergarten,  by  the  way  ;  it  was 
first  used  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  whom  you  ought  to 
love,  because  he  taught  teachers  that  they  need  not 
whack  knowledge  into  boys  and  girls  with  a  birch-rod 
or  a  cane,  but  could  teach  them  by  cultivating  their 
natural  liking  for  exercise,   play,   and  for  watching, 
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imitating,  and  making  things.  He  had  a  schoolroom 
opening  on  a  garden,  and  he  called  his  class  a  Garden 
of  Children — though,  poor  fellow,  he  had  to  use  that 
awkward  word,  Kindergarten,  being  a  German. 

And  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  world  is  a  garden  for 
children  ;  for  vigorous,  mirthful  children,  who  try  to 
imitate  God  by  reverently  watching  His  ways,  and  by 
building  up  the  City  of  God  on  earth,  and  if  only  it  were 
inhabited  by  people,  both  young  and  grown-up,  who 
were  like  that,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  changing 
our  lodgings  from  earth  to  heaven. 

But  I  must  not  go  on  like  this,  or  I  shall  be  like  Mark 
Twain  when  he  sat  down  to  write  "  A  Touching 
Story  of  George  Washington's  Boyhood,"  and  beginning 
by  referring  to  a  neighbour  who  disturbed  his  nights 
with  "  the  snorting  of  an  unholy  trombone,"  he  talked 
at  such  length  that  he  had  to  conclude  by  saying, 
"  Writing  such  a  long  and  elaborate  introductory  has 
caused  me  to  forget  the  story  itself  :  but  it  was  very 
touching." 

My  story  is  about  the  calendar.  I  have  one  hanging 
beside  me,  and  my  little  boy  greatly  enjoys  altering  it 
for  me  every  morning.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Who 
invented  it  ?  Why  are  some  months  longer  than 
others  ?  And  why  is  every  fourth  year  called  Leap- 
year  ? 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  It  is  a  long  tale.  To  tell  it 
fully  would  mean  many  pages,  oceans  of  figures,  and 
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before  you  had  waded  far  into  them  you  would  vote 
my  oceans  of  figures  dry  as  dust,  and  be  off  to  lay  the 
dust  by  drinking  in  the  fresh  air. 

But  behind  my  calendar  I  see  the  grave  faces  of 
thousands  of  the  world's  great  and  wise  men.  That 
simple  device  for  recording  the  days  took  thousands  of 
years  to  perfect.  If  you  ask  who  invented  it,  we  may 
almost  say  it  was  the  product  of  the  combined  intelli- 
gence of  the  human  race.  It  is  man's  attempt  to  keep 
time  with  God. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  Eternal  God,  who 
Himself  is  unfettered  by  time,  causes  everything  He 
makes  to  register  the  time  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  does  not  show  the  flight  of  time  to  those  who 
have  learned  to  read.  Trees,  rocks,  and  living  creatures 
all  have  the  time  written  on  their  faces,  and  so  have  all 
things,  once  we  have  mastered  the  secret  of  reading 
them.  But  the  three  greatest  clocks  in  the  world  are 
caused  by  the  turning  round  of  the  earth  upon  its  own 
axis, which  we  call  a  Day  ;  the  journey  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  which  we  call  a  Month  (or  moonth)  ;  and  the 
immense  journey  of  the  earth  576,600,000  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  65,720  miles  an  hour  (a  thousand  times  more 
rapid  than  the  speed  of  an  express  train)  around  the 
sun,  which  we  call  a  Year. 

Now,  when  I  study  my  calendar,  I  marvel  at  the 
wisdom  and  the  foolishness  of  man.  It  would  be  easy 
for  any  one  who  was  sarcastic  to  show  a  large  number 
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of  foolish  mistakes  in  it.  But  one  should  never  be 
sarcastic  ;  it  is  usually  the  sign  of  conceit,  and  an 
ungenerous  spirit.  The  making  of  the  calendar  is  a  mag- 
nificent triumph  of  human  wisdom,  with  a  few  blemishes 
upon  it.  I  ask  you  to  notice  the  blemishes,  not  to  find 
fault  with  them,  but  for  another  reason,  which  I  will 
explain. 

To  begin  with,  the  names  of  a  lot  of  the  months  are 
all  wrong.  September,  which  means  the  "  seventh  " 
month,  is  our  ninth  month,  October,  which  means  the 
eighth,  is  our  tenth  ;  November  (the  ninth)  is  our 
eleventh  ;  and  December  (the  tenth)  is  our  twelfth. 
The  reason  of  that  is  that  we  have  kept  the  old  Roman 
names,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  old  Roman  year 
began  in  March  instead  of  January. 

Then,  why  do  we  make  New  Year's  Day  to  be  on  the 
1st  of  January  ?  In  the  north  it  is  the  time  of  most 
desolating  cold,  while  in  our  latitudes  we  are  being 
scorched  up  with  heat,  and  the  mosquitoes  have  to  do 
their  work  with  the  thermometer  at  100  not  out.  Why 
was  not  the  new  year  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  Nature  herself  rises  gloriously  from  her  winter 
sleep  arrayed  in  robes  of  living  green  ?  It  is  true  we  in 
Australia  would  then  have  been  in  Autumn,  but  we 
could  not  complain,  for  we  were  11011  est  when  the 
calendar  was  made. 

And  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  remembering  which 
are  the  long  and  which  the  short  months  of  the  year. 
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I  don't  know  what  we  would  have  done  if  some  un- 
known person  had  not  invented  that  old  rhyme  : 

Thirty  days  hath  September  (fancy  beginning  there  !), 

April,  June,  and  November, 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 

Excepting  February  alone, 

In  which  but  twenty-eight  appear, 

And  twenty-nine  when  comes  Leap-Year. 

I  reckon  that  the  man  who  invented  that  doggerel 
ought  to  be  canonized,  or  at  least  have  a  monument  in 
the  capital  city  of  every  nation,  for  who  could  possibly 
have  remembered  the  length  of  the  months  without  it  ? 
Now,  I  understand  that  we  owe  all  that  stupid  mix-up 
about  the  months  to  the  vanity  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
The  great  Julius  Caesar,  who,  with  the  help  of  Sosigenes, 
rescued  the  calendar  from  the  hopeless  muddle  the 
pontiffs  had  got  it  into,  ordered  that  the  first  and  every 
alternate  month  should  have  thirty-one  days,  and  the 
other  months  thirty,  except  February,  which  was  to 
have  twenty-nine,  but  every  fourth  year  thirty  days. 
Now,  that  was  simple,  but,  unfortunately,  the  month 
of  his  own  birth  was  called  July  to  do  honour  to  himself. 
No  one  would  object  to  that,  for  he  deserved  the  honour, 
because  of  his  services,  but  when  the  next  Caesar  Au- 
gustus reigned,  a  month  had  to  be  named  after  him  too, 
and  so  our  eighth  month  is  called  August.  We  would 
not  have  minded  that  either,  but  his  silly  courtiers, 
noticing  that  Julius'  month  had  thirty-one  days,  and 
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Augustus'  only  thirty,  must  needs  add  one  day  to 
August  to  get  even  with  July.  Then  the  fat  was  in  the 
fire  !  There  were  now  three  thirty-ones  together,  so 
a  day  each  was  taken  off  September  and  November,  and 
an  extra  one  given  to  October  and  December.  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear !  now  we  have  (so  to  speak),  to  stand  on  our 
heads,  shut  one  eye,  and  repeat  that  barbarous  doggerel 
beginning  with  September  to  get  any  sense  into  the 
thing  at  all.  I  have  always  had  a  grudge  against 
Augustus  since  I  found  that  out.  What  does  a  man 
want  to  plague  a  thousand  generations  for,  merely  to 
keep  up  some  fancied  dignity  ?  As  if  that  sort  of  thing 
could  really  make  him  greater  !  It  is  just  as  silly  as  any 
one  putting  their  nose  in  the  air  because  their  clothes 
are  finer,  or  their  banking  account  a  little  bigger  than 
other  people's.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  always  kept 
people  waiting  when  they  called  to  see  him,  merely 
because  he  thought  it  added  to  his  dignity.  I  have 
heard  folk  who  cannot  speak  the  English  language 
straight,  but  must  twist  it  up  into  a  drawl,  and  ah-ah- 
he-haw  till  one  feels  tired,  merely  to  convince  people 
that  they  are  great  ones  in  the  earth.  From  all  such 
foolishness  may  you  be  delivered  !  Remember,  there 
is  nothing  more  dignified  than  simple  manliness  and 
womanliness. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  Leap  Year.  God's  great 
clock  of  the  revolving  earth  is  wonderfully  exact.  It 
takes  the  earth  the  same  time  to  a  second  to  make  each 
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annual  journey  around  the  sun  ;  but  it  took  men  a  long 
time  to  find  out  just  how  long  that  was.  The  old 
Romans  said  it  was  354  days  ;  the  Egyptians  said  366  ; 
Julius  Caesar  said  at  last  365  £.  So  he  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  adding  an  extra  day  to  February  every  fourth  year, 
to  make  those  four  quarters  into  one  whole  day.  But  he 
had  made  a  slight  mistake  ;  there  are  not  exactly  365  \ 
days  in  a  year,  but  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  51^ 
seconds — that  is  eleven  minutes  8|  seconds  less. 

Oh,  you  say,  what  does  that  matter  ?  n  minutes 
8|  seconds  in  a  year — a  mere  nothing  !  But  it  went 
on  until  the  year  1582,  and  then  the  world  was  ten  days 
ahead  of  the  calendar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII  had  to 
add  on  ten  days.  What  a  lot  of  trouble  that  made  ! 
People  were  not  sure  whether  they  ought  to  pay  their 
rent  or  receive  their  wages  for  that  time  or  not.  Many 
of  them  wanted  to  be  excused  their  rent,  but  would  not 
forego  their  wages.  In  old  England  they  said  in  their 
bulldog  fashion  that  they  would  not  change,  and 
wished  the  Pope  a  safe  journey  to  Jericho.  But  the 
calendar  would  not  put  itself  right,  and  in  another  170 
years  they  were  eleven  days  out.  So  they  had  to 
change,  because,  talk  as  you  like,  you  must  get  right 
with  the  truth  of  things  or  suffer  for  it. 

Still,  there  was  great  excitement  over  it.  People 
believed  that  their  lives  were  being  shortened  by  eleven 
days,  and  no  one  liked  it.  The  Protestants,  who  by 
this  time  were  very  angry  with  the  Catholics,  were  sure 
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it  was  all  a  Popish  trick.  They  talked  about  the 
cunning  of  the  Papists,  and  prophesied  that  the  liberties 
of  old  England  would  be  undermined  if  such  under- 
ground practices  were  allowed.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
Man's  ways  must  square  with  God's,  let  come  what  will. 

In  Russia,  to  this  day,  they  keep  to  the  old  style,  and 
so  by  now  they  are  twelve  days  behind  us,  and  are 
losing  ground  every  year.  They  may  think  that  it 
does  not  matter,  but  the  facts  are  against  them.  Some 
day  they  will  just  have  to  get  right  with  the  truth. 

Let  us  learn  this  lesson.  You  cannot  get  right  by 
going  wrong,  even  if  the  wrong  is  a  little  at  a  time. 
Little  "  fibs  "  eventually  make  a  boy  a  liar.  Little 
steps  away  from  God  find  one  at  last  out  in  the  "  far 
country."  You  simply  have  to  get  square  with  God 
or  else  get  worse  and  worse. 


XXXVI 
ALIVE,    ALIVE    O! 

IT  is  Friday  morning.  Outside  in  our  street  there  is 
a  man  selling  fish.  He  must  be  doing  a  good 
business,  for  his  voice  has  come  floating  in  through  my 
window  during  this  last  hour  or  more.  At  first  it  was 
very  faint ;  then  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
rang  and  echoed  in  my  room  and  now  it  is  fading  away 
in  the  distance,  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  but  always 
with  the  same  refrain  :  "  Fish  O,  alive  O."  Bother  the 
fellow  !  I  began  to  grow  irritable  ;  I  wished  I  could 
buy  him  out  and  send  him  home  to  sleep.  I  was 
trying  to  think  of  something  else,  but  found  myself 
listening  for  him,  wondering  where  he  was  now,  and 
how  much  longer  he  would  be  before  he  turned  into  the 
next  street.  Why  cannot  he  sell  his  fish  without 
disturbing  me  in  this  fashion  ?  Then  I  thought  of 
something  I  read  this  morning.  "  To  understand 
everything  would  be  to  pardon  everything,"  and  I 
began  to  think  more  kindly  of  him.  Who  knows 
but  what  he  has  a  wife  and  children  at  home  who  are 
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depending  upon  him  for  food  and  clothing,  and  that 
extra  loud  shout,  "  Alive,  alive  O,"  means  that  he  has 
made  a  good  sale,  and  that  wailing  note  a  little  later 
means  that  some  one  has  said,  "  Not  to-day,  thanks  ?  " 
No,  he  must  sell  fish,  and  I  must  not  be  selfish.  Heaven's 
blessing  be  upon  him. 

Then  there  stole  into  my  mind  memories  of  fishing 
excursions  in  the  Bay  and  various  streams,  and  the 
day,  now  so  long  ago,  when  I  landed  my  first  tiny  trout 
from  the  Yarra,  and  was  so  excited  that  I  lost  him 
again.  And  last  of  all  there  floated  into  my  mind  the 
refrain  of  an  old  song  : 

Alive,  alive  O — ■ — o  ;    alive,  alive  O — ■ — o, 
Fresh  cockles  and  mussels,  alive,  alive  O — ■ — 'O. 

It  was  when  I  began  to  sing  that  I  sat  down  to  write 
to  you.  It  was  no  use  attempting  to  do  so  before,  but 
now — well,  I  am  singing  myself,  I  hear  my  little  girl 
singing  outside  in  the  garden,  a  little  bird  is  twittering 
merrily  on  a  bush  just  near  my  window  and  there  is 
quite  a  musical  note  in  my  friend's  far-away  voice  as  it 

falters  into  my  room — "  Alive,  alive  O o."     Why 

did  I  not  hear  it  before  ? 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  "  Alive,  alive  O,"  describes 
the  whole  world  around  us.  Some  one  has  said  that 
the  little  planet  we  inhabit  is  a  brimming  cup  of  life, 
overflowing  at  every  outlet.  Life  is  everywhere, 
From  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  from  the  valleys  and  the 
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mountains,  from  the  vegetation  that  carpets  the  soil, 
from  the  soil  of  the  fields  and  woods,  from  the  air  we 
breathe,  from  the  winds  that  blow,  there  is  going  up  a 
never-ceasing  murmur  from  countless  myriads  of  living 
things,  which  we  would  hear  if  our  hearing  were  fine 
enough.  They  tell  us  that  there  are  300,000  different 
kinds  of  insects.  A  drop  of  water  contains  thousands 
of  curious  and  active  creatures.  A  grain  of  dust  from 
the  streets  may  be  the  home  of  130,000  bacteria.  If 
we  turn  over  the  soil  in  the  garden,  we  find  the  earth- 
worms working  to  produce  fertile  mould.  If  we  lift  a 
stone  in  the  path,  we  discover  a  crawling  population. 
If  we  gather  a  flower,  or  pluck  a  leaf,  we  find  always 
little  insects  that  have  made  their  home  there.  The 
air  that  we  breathe  is  literally  alive.  There  is  probably 
hardly  a  square  foot  anywhere  that  is  not,  or  has  not 
been,  peopled  with  living  creatures. 

Naturalists  used  to  say  that  life  was  impossible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  first,  because  it  is  in  complete 
darkness  ;  second,  because  the  terrible  pressure  would 
burst  any  organism  ;  third,  because  all  motion  would 
be  impossible  there,  and  so  on.  But  lo,  when  some  one 
was  inquisitive  enough  to  send  down  a  dredge,  it 
brought  up  lovely  creatures,  so  delicately  made  that 
they  could  scarcely  bear  the  slightest  touch.  No  doubt 
they  are  able  to  move  with  ease  as  much  as  they 
want  to,  and  as  for  light,  they  made  it  with  their  own 
phosphorescence. 
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And  who  would  say  that  the  trees  and  plants  and 
flowers  are  not  alive,  too  ?  If  you  could  see  their  roots 
at  work  beneath  the  soil,  or  their  breathing  mouths, 
upon  every  leaf ;  if  some  one  who  had  insight  would 
only  tell  us  the  history  of  any  one  of  them,  with  its 
birth  and  growth,  love,  courtship,  marriage,  hope,  fear, 
adventure  and  enterprise,  we  should  never  think  of 
them  again  but  as  living  friends  and  interesting 
characters. 

Do  you  remember  what  Jesus  said  once — that  "  God 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ?  "  How 
true  it  is  !     Life  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  all  the  starry  worlds 
except  our  own  are  uninhabited.  Nonsense  !  Some 
seem  to  think  that  death  ends  all,  as  if  death  and  not 
life,  silence  and  not  music,  will  prevail  at  last.  Non- 
sense !  Some  gloomy  people  are  always  talking  about 
death,  as  if  it  were  the  main  thing  in  life.     Nonsense  ! 

God  is  the  living  God  and  the  God  of  all  the  living. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  our  Master,  "  that  they  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
There  is  nothing  makes  me  sadder  than  to  hear  people 
talk  of  God  as  if  they  will  only  need  Him  when  they 
come  to  die  ;  or  of  religion  as  if  they  do  not  require  it 
while  they  are  well  and  strong. 

For  my  part,  I  am  glad  to  be  alive.  Of  all  the 
possible  kinds  of  life,  the  only  life  worth  while  is  the 
Christian  life.     All  the  world  is  alive  with  beauty  and 
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wonder.  All  this  life  and  beauty  and  wonder  belong 
to  God.  To  love  God  and  do  His  will  is  the  only  way 
to  truly  enjoy  His  works. 

Heaven  above  is  softer  blue. 

Earth  around  a  deeper  green, 
Something  lives  in  every  hue, 

Christless  eyes  have  never  seen. 
Birds  with  gladder  songs  o'erflow, 

Flowers  with  richer  beauties  shine, 
Since  I  know,  as  now  I  know, 

"  I  am  His,  and  He  is  mine." 

Last  week  there  was  a  little  foal  came  to  live  at  our 
place.  Its  mother  had  been  here  for  some  time,  and 
one  morning  when  the  children  went  out  into  the 
paddock,  there  was  wild  excitement  ;  all  the  household 
had  to  go  and  see  this  queer,  dear,  little,  long-legged, 
large-headed,  wobbling  visitor  from  another  world. 
Bless  me,  how  it  grew  !  Like  the  widow  for  whom  Mr. 
Weller  was  so  anxious,  we  could  see  it  "  swelling  wisibly 
before  our  wery  eyes."  Yesterday  we  suffered  a  great 
bereavement.  The  man  who  owned  it  came  and  rode 
the  mare  away  and  the  little  foal  had  to  choose  between 
the  world  he  knew,  and  the  mother  he  loved.  It  was 
his  first  solemn  choice  in  life.  He  trembled  on  the 
brink — that  is  to  say,  by  the  big,  open  gate  that  led 
out  into  the  street.  It  all  seemed  so  strange  and  un- 
knowable that  he  turned  back  many  times,  but  always 
he  peered  anxiously  out  to  see  if  his  mother  was 
coming  back.     Alas,  she  only  turned  her  head   and 
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whinnied  to  him.  She  was  too  used  to  obey  that 
man  upon  her  back,  and  to  surrender  her  judgment  to 
his,  to  think  of  disobeying  now.  At  last  the  little 
foal  chose  rather  to  go  out  into  the  unknown  with  one 
whom  he  loved,  than  to  enjoy  "  the  pleasures  of 
Egypt "  for  a  season.  I  barred  the  gate  behind  him 
with  a  sigh.  I  recognized  that  life  had  come  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  spend  it  in  a  paddock, 
and  I  hoped  that  when  my  time  shall  come  to  go  out 
into  the  unknown,  it  will  be  for  me  only  a  choice 
between  a  place  and  a  person.  I  want  so  to  know  God 
that  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  step  out  into  the  Great 
Beyond. 

One  step  I  see  before  me, 

'Tis  all  I  need  to  see  ; 
The  light  of  heaven  more  brightly  shines, 

When  earth's  illusions  flee  ; 
And  sweetly  through  the  silence  comes 

His  loving,  "  Follow  Me  !  " 


XXXVII 
MEASURING    THE    STARS 

DID  you  ever  wonder  how  astronomers  can  tell 
us  the  size,  the  distance  from  the  earth,  and 
even  the  weight  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens  ?  When 
we  read  the  figures  by  which  they  tell  us  these  results, 
they  seem  so  tremendously  large  that  they  baffle 
all  our  attempts  to  understand  them,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  they  are  only  guesses,  and  are  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
they  tell  us  that  the  nearest  star  in  all  the  heavens 
to  us  is  one  they  call  Alpha  of  the  Centaur,  a  star 
that  we  may  easily  see  on  most  clear  nights,  not  far 
from  the  Southern  Cross,  but  that  its  distance  is 
twenty-five  billions  of  miles,  so  that  its  light  takes 
three  years  and  eight  months  to  reach  us,  although  it 
travels  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  the  figures 
are  so  big  that  we  cannot  take  them  in,  and  we  feel 
that  a  few  hundreds  of  millions  either  way  would 
not  matter  much,  and  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
astronomers  can  be  very  exact  in  their  measurements. 
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But  when  they  tell  us  that  their  distances  are 
measured  with  more  exactness  than  men  usually 
measure  the  length  of  a  road,  and  they  are  more  careful 
in  their  weights  than  a  grocer  is  when  he  weighs  a 
pound  of  sugar,  we  feel  overcome  by  the  thought  of 
two  wonders — that  of  the  starry  heaven  itself,  and 
that  of  the  human  mind  which  has  been  able  to 
understand  such  things. 

And  yet  it  is  not  so  very  hard  to  understand  how 
the  measurements  are  made,  and  any  of  you  who 
would  give  yourselves  for  a  few  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  subject  would  easily  master  it.  For,  although 
it  has  taken  men  thousands  of  years  to  find  out,  it 
is  possible  now  to  buy  a  shilling  book  which  will 
make  it  clear  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
That  is  how  it  is  we  may  know  so  much  more  than  our 
forefathers,  not  because  we  are  cleverer,  but  because 
they  have  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into  their 
labours.  So  let  us  always  be  grateful  to  those  who 
have  lived  before  us,  and  honour  their  memories,  for 
we  owe  them  more  than  money  could  ever  pay  for. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  tried  to  "  read  people's 
bumps,"  but  if  you  have  studied  that  subject  at  all — 
phrenology,  as  it  is  called — you  will  have  learned 
that  the  "  bump  "  of  Veneration,  which  means  respect 
and  reverence  for  everybody  and  everything  that 
is  great  and  good,  is  situated  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  head.     A  boy  who  lacks  that  bump  is  a  flathead 
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of  the  worst  kind,  and  had  better  do  his  best  to 
grow  one,  and  failing  any  other  way,  let  him  begin 
by  butting  his  head  against  the  wall.  If  he  does 
not  get  veneration  that  way,  he  will  at  least  be 
getting  what  he  deserves,  for  reverence  for  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  for  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  and 
most  of  all,  for  God,  is  the  truest  mark  of  a  noble 
character. 

No  wonder  it  has  taken  so  long  for  men  to  learn 
how  to  measure  the  stars,  and  yet  now  that  the  lesson 
is  learned,  we  see  it  is  only  what  we  call  common- 
sense,  after  all. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  once  riding  in  advance 
of  his  army  on  a  forced  march.  He  was  anxious  to 
get  on  with  all  haste,  when  he  came  to  a  bridgeless 
river.  Impatiently  he  turned  to  his  engineer.  "  Tell 
me,"  said  he,  "  the  width  of  this  stream."  "  Sire, 
I  cannot,"  was  the  reply,  "  my  scientific  instruments 
are  with  the  army,  and  we  are  ten  miles  ahead  of 
it."  "  Measure  the  width  of  this  stream  immediately," 
said  the  terrible  little  Emperor.  "  Sire,  be  reason- 
able," pleaded  the  engineer.  "  Do  it  at  once,  or  you 
shall  be  dismissed  from  your  office,"  said  Napoleon, 
in  a  tone  that  allowed  of  no  further  answer.  The 
startled  engineer  switched  on  his  wits  with  a  jerk, 
and  immediately  solved  the  problem.  He  pulled 
the  cap-piece  on  his  helmet  down  over  his  eyes  till 
the  edge  of  it  seemed  to  touch  the  opposite  bank  ; 
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then,  holding  himself  erect,  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  noticed  where  the  cap-piece  touched  the  level 
plain  behind  him.  He  then  paced  the  distance  to 
that  point,  and,  turning  to  the  Emperor,  said,  "  This 
is  the  width  of  the  stream,  within  a  few  feet."  Napo- 
leon promoted  him.  A  man  who  could  make  a  com- 
pass out  of  common-sense  was  worth  something  to 
that  master  of  battles.  No  doubt,  when  his  theodolite 
came  up  with  the  army,  the  engineer  made  a  more 
careful  measurement,  but  whether  you  have  a  scientific 
instrument  or  the  rim  of  your  cap,  nothing  can  alter 
the  fact  that  if  you  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  circle,  it 
is  the  same  distance  to  the  edge  of  it  on  either  side. 
The  fact  is,  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  the  far- 
flaming  stars,  measured  them  before  He  made  them, 
and  chose  the  circle  as  the  model  upon  which  all 
things  should  be  made.  When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  most  things  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  circle. 
The  great  world  itself,  and  the  yet  greater  worlds 
we  see  in  the  sky,  the  moss-tuft  upon  the  tree,  the 
clump  of  fern  in  the  shady  bank,  the  plot  of  wild 
flowers  in  the  wood,  the  stem,  the  flower,  the  fruit, 
the  seed  of  the  tree,  the  curving  waves  of  the  sea, 
the  ripples  upon  the  lake,  the  winding  river,  the  lovely 
clouds,  the  pelting  rain,  the  rounded  form  of  the  lofty 
mountain  peak,  and  the  little  pebble  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  which  once  came  tossing  down  its  steep 
sides,  all  are  made  with  curving  lines,  which  are  the 
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most  graceful  there  can  be — indeed,  look  where  you 

will,  and  you  will  find  that  these  lines  of  Emerson's 

are  true — 

For  Nature  beats  in  perfect  tune, 

And  rounds  with  rhyme  her  every  rune, 

Whether  she  work  in  land  or  sea, 

Or  hide  underground  her  alchemy, 

Thou  canst  not  wave  thy  staff  in  air, 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  in  the  lake, 

But  it  carves  the  bow  of  beauty  there, 

And  the  ripples  in  rhymes  the  oar  forsake. 

It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  the  way  men  found  out 
how  to  measure  the  stars  was  to  learn  how  to  draw 
imaginary  circles  and  triangles. 

Take  up  a  map,  or  better  still,  a  globe,  and  notice 
how  it  is  covered  with  imaginary  lines  ;  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  the  line  of  the  equator,  and  the  ecliptic. 
These  lines  only  exist  in  the  imagination,  but  they  are 
very  real,  for  all  that.  They  represent  man's  attempts, 
successful  at  last,  to  measure  the  earth.  His  most 
exact  system  of  measurements  is  now  based  upon  the 
size  of  the  earth — ten  million  metres  from  the  equate^ 
to  the  pole.  And  now,  having  measured  the  earth, 
he  has,  as  it  were,  a  great  yard-stick  whereby  he  can 
measure  the  universe.  By  means  of  his  imaginary 
lines  the  sailor  can  tell  where  he  is  upon  the  trackless 
ocean,  and  describe  it  as  exactly  as  the  city  dweller 
may  locate  a  house  by  the  name  of  the  town,  the  street, 
and  the  number.  By  making  an  imaginary  triangle 
with  the  width  of  the  earth  as  its  base-line,  the  as- 
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tronomer  can  measure  the  distance  of  the  moon  or 
the  sun.  By  making  another  triangle,  with  the 
diameter  of  the  vast  circle  the  earth  moves  around 
the  sun  in  its  annual  journey  as  the  base-line,  he  has 
a  measure  which  we  can  hardly  call  a  yard-stick  any 
more,  seeing  it  is  184,760,000  miles  long,  by  which  he 
can  space  out  the  distances  between  the  earth  and  at 
least  the  nearest  stars.  Unfortunately,  that  is  the 
longest  journey  a  man  can  take,  and  we  all  take  it 
every  six  months  as  we  are  carried  upon  the  globe 
in  its  journey  around  the  sun.  If  our  astronomers 
could  only  take  a  trip  to  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  build  an  observatory  there,  they  could 
draw  a  base-line  from  there  to  the  earth,  by  which 
with  their  imaginary  triangles,  they  could  measure 
anything. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  make  you  tired  with  these  big 
thoughts  and  figures.  But  I  want  you  to  grasp 
this  wonderful  but  very  true  thing — that  you  can 
measure  things  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  stars  are  measured,  and  the  results  are 
just  as  exact.  If  you  move  an  object  away  from 
you  57  times  as  far  away  as  the  object  is  wide,  it  will 
measure  an  angle  of  one  degree,  no  matter  whether 
that  object  is  a  marble,  say,  28|  inches,  or  Alpha  of 
the  Centaur,  25  billions  of  miles !  Men  can  measure 
the  stars  because  they  know  that  the  laws  of  God 
are  equally  true,  whether  in  tiny  things  or  in  vast. 
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Why  do  we  despise  little  things  ?  Have  you  ever 
been  to  church  and  found  that  you  could  not  see  the 
minister  because  a  lady  in  front  of  you  had  a  big  hat 
on  ?  Well,  what  do  you  do  ?  You  move  your  head 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  (that  is,  unless  it  is  a 
really  stylish  hat,  and  then  you  give  it  up  in  despair) 
until  you  have  got  where  you  can  see  the  minister's 
face.  It  is  just  the  same  then  as  if  the  minister  had 
moved  to  where  you  could  see  him  comfortably. 
Now,  that  is  what  the  astronomers  call  a  Parallax. 
It  is  an  awkward  word,  but  a  simple  enough  thought 
to  grasp.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  moving,  although  they  are  almost  still. 
Just  as  when  you  look  out  from  the  window  of  an 
express  train,  it  seems  to  you  that  trees,  houses,  and 
everything  else  are  rushing  away  from  you,  so,  as  we 
stand  upon  the  flying  earth,  we  seem  to  be  leaving 
sun  and  stars  behind.  And  so  far  away  is  the  nearest 
star  to  us,  that  though  we  travel  nearly  185  millions 
of  miles,  we  have  only  left  it  behind  the  width  of  a 
spider's  thread  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not 
measure  the  distance  of  that  star  until  they  had  learned 
to  measure  the  width  of  a  spider's  thread. 

I  wonder  if  you  feel,  while  you  read  all  this,  as  I 
feel  while  I  write.  I  find  myself  saying  in  my  heart 
one  of  the  hymns  in  our  book — 

My  God,  how  wonderful  Thou  art  ! 
Thy  majesty  how  bright  ! 
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How  beautiful  Thy  mercy-seat, 
In  depths  of  burning  light  ! 

I  should  begin  to  think  He  was  too  great  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  me,  only  that  I  remember  He  is 
the  God  of  the  spider's  thread,  as  well  as  the  far- 
flaming  stars,  and  so  I  go  on  gladly  to  say, 

Yet  may  I  love  Thee  too,  O  Lord, 

Almighty  as  Thou  art, 
For  Thou  hast  stooped  to  ask  of  me 

The  love  of  my  poor  heart. 
No  earthly  father  loves  like  Thee, 

No  mother,  half  so  mild, 
Bears  and  forbears  as  Thou  hast  done, 

With  me,  Thy  sinful  child. 


XXXVIII 
WHY    DO    DOGS    BARK  ? 

SOME  one  down  our  street  has  a  new  puppy-dog. 
I  have  not  seen  it,  and  don't  want  to.  But  I 
have  heard  it  !  I  suppose  it  does  stop  barking  some- 
times. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  dog  can  keep 
it  up  for  ever,  no  matter  how  good  its  intentions  may 
be  ;  but  all  I  can  say  for  certain  is  that  I  have  never 
happened  to  be  passing  when  it  was  taking  a  spell. 

Fortunately,  it  is  a  few  doors  away,  although  not  too 
far  to  prevent  the  breeze  carrying  the  sound  gently  to 
me  this  mild  evening  through  the  open  window.  I 
am  not  very  busy,  and  the  regular  yap,  yap,  yap 
of  my  friend  the  dog  seems  at  last  to  have  jogged 
my  brains  into  asking  this  question,  why  do  dogs 
bark? 

Now  I  must  confess  I  thought — if  I  ever  thought 
about  it  at  all — that  a  bark  was  as  much  a  part  of  a 
dog  as  his  tail  is.  Indeed,  from  end  to  end  of  him, 
that  seems  to  be  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  made. 
His  sides  heave  as  if  that  is  where  his  machinery  is  ; 
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his  tail  works  like  a  ship's  propeller,  only  with  a  jerky 
instead  of  a  circular  motion,  and  the  sound  is  thrust 
out  of  his  mouth,  as  my  dictionary  truly  says,  in  a 
series  of  "  short,  loud  explosive  noises."  A  dog, 
I  should  have  said,  is  an  arrangement  for  barking, 
whereby  burglars  are  frightened — and  sometimes, 
also,  innocent  milkmen  and  vegetable  "  Johns." 

But,  lo,  I  discover  when  I  begin  to  make  inquiries, 
that  a  bark  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  dog  at  all. 
It  is  an  acquired  habit,  as  smoking  is  to  a  man,  and 
about  as  much  of  an  improvement.  No  wild  dogs 
bark,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if  dogs  are  kept 
away  from  their  human  masters  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  forget  how  to  do  it,  although,  like  the 
swearing  habit,  it  is  always  liable  to  return  if  they 
get  into  bad  company  again.  A  number  of  dogs 
were  once  turned  loose  on  the  Juan  Fernandez  Island, 
and  after  thirty-three  years  were  found  to  have  for- 
gotten how  to  bark.  There  are  some  breeds  of  dogs, 
used  for  hunting  purposes,  especially  by  poachers 
who  are  anxious  not  to  disturb  people's  rest  at  nights, 
which  have  been  so  bred  as  to  have  lost  the  habit  of 
barking  altogether. 

Wild  wolves,  and  other  creatures,  howl  or  yelp, 
but  if  their  puppies  are  brought  up  among  tame 
dogs,  they  soon  learn  to  bark.  Apparently  even  a 
dog  hates  to  look  peculiar.  He  barks  because  others 
do.     In  that  I  am  afraid  he  is  like  ourselves,  for  we 
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seem  to  think  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  anything 
is  that  most  other  people  do  the  same.  I  was  looking 
at  a  picture  the  other  day  which  showed  the  dresses 
our  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  wore.  No 
one  would  venture  to  wear  them  down  the  street  now 
for  a  sovereign,  but  then  they  were  quite  proud  of 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  if  most 
people  wore  tin  buckets  turned  upside  down  for  hats, 
a  man  who  ventured  out  with  one  of  our  ordinary 
felt  hats  on  would  find  all  the  street-boys  whistling, 
"  Where  did  you  get  that  hat  ?  "  and  would  slip  into 
the  first  hatter's  (or  ironmonger's),  and  spend  his  last 
crown  on  a  bucket. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
conquer  is  the  fear  of  looking  ridiculous.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  we  have  such  mistaken  ideas  of  what  is 
ridiculous.  Actually,  some  fellows  are  ashamed  to 
confess  themselves  Christians  because  they  think 
others  would  laugh  at  them  !  Yet  some  of  them 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  use  bad  language,  or  tell  a 
story  that  was  anything  but  nice  if  they  were  in  the 
kind  of  company  that  would  like  it  !  It  is  right  enough 
to  wish  to  have  the  good  opinion  of  all  those  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having,  but  it  is  really  absurd 
the  fear  we  have  of  being  out  of  the  ordinary. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  you  very  earnestly — You 
must  learn  to  stand  upright  on  your  own  feet.  If 
you  know  a  thing  is  right,  stand  up  on  it,  and  let 
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others  giggle  or  sneer  if  they  choose.  If  you  know 
a  thing  is  true,  say  it.  Why  should  you  yap,  yap, 
as  that  dog  is  doing  now,  simply  because  the  other  one 
over  the  road  is  doing  the  same.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  your  own  opinion,  only  see  to  it  that  you  form  it 
carefully  and  honestly.  It  is  not  certain  that  you 
are  right,  but  you  are  entitled  to  hold  on  to  it  until  you 
discover  you  are  wrong. 

Speech  is  a  great  thing.  That  dog  is  doing  its  best 
to  say  something  now,  but  its  barking  is  hardly  worthy 
the  name  of  speech.  It  would  seem  that  as  dogs 
never  bark  in  their  wild  state,  but  only  when  they 
come  to  live  with  men,  their  barking  is  a  sort  of  imita- 
tion of  men's  talking.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  how  much 
expression  they  can  put  into  it  at  times.  My  little 
boy  is  reading  a  fine  yarn  of  Ballantyne's  called 
"  The  Dog  Crusoe,"  and  retails  it  to  me.  That  dog — 
if  the  story  is  true — could  almost  talk.  Some  parts 
are  nearly  too  "  tall  "  to  be  true,  but  even  granting 
them  all  the  speech  of  this  wonderful  dog  comes 
very  far  short  of  his  master's.  No  living  creature 
in  the  world  lower  than  man  can  really  be  said  to 
have  the  gift  of  speech.  Above  him,  the  angels  have 
it,  and  God  Himself.  The  power  to  speak  his  thoughts 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  man's  greatness.  It  is  sad  to 
think  how  we  degrade  the  gift  of  speech.  We  should 
regard  it  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts,  and  seek  to  use  it 
as  such.     We  need  to  pray  that  prayer  : 
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"  Take  ray  lips,  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messages  for  Thee." 

I  think  we  should  even  pay  attention  to  grammar, 
when  we  are  at  school,  so  that  we  may  have  a  choice 
vehicle  for  our  thought.  In  fact,  as  the  Bible  says 
many  times,  to  use  the  tongue  aright  sums  up  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  conduct.  It  means  that  we  have 
to  begin  a  long  way  back.  No  one  can  use  the  tongue 
properly  who  does  not  live  truly  ;  if  we  live  truly,  we 
shall  think  truly.  Somebody  said  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  that  deeds  are  better  than  words,  and 
he  answered,  "  No  ;  words  that  can  kindle  many  to 
noble  deeds  are  better."  Oh,  to  be  able  so  to  use  the 
tongue,  that  hundreds  may  be  encouraged  to  do  what 
is  right.  That  means  more  than  talk,  for  unless  the 
life  behind  the  talk  is  right,  the  words  will  kindle 
nothing,  but  be  like  "  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot  " — much  sound,  little  result. 

Yap,  yap,  yap  !  That  dog  has  not  stopped  yet, 
and  I  am  getting  tired  of  it.  I  wonder  what  it  is 
really  trying  to  say,  anyhow  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  its  owner  has  gone  out,  and  left  it  on  the  chain. 
He  surely  could  not  be  in  and  endure  it.  And  that 
dog  will  yap  till  all  is  blue  !  Why  can't  it  use  a  bit 
of  common-sense  ?  If  it  would  only  listen  until  its 
owner  comes  home,  and  then  yap  like  fury,  there 
would  be  some  sense  in  it.  Now  this  morning  I 
was  reading  of  how  Paul  and  Silas  were  put  in  prison, 
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their  backs  bleeding  with  the  scourging  they  had 
received,  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  while  the  jailer 
had  gone  home  to  sleep.  What  did  they  do  ?  Yap, 
and  whimper,  and  complain  ?  Not  much  !  "At 
midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises 
unto  God  ;  and  the  prisoners  heard  them."  What  is 
the  good  of  continually  grizzling  and  grumbling 
about  the  hardness  of  our  lot  until  the  nerves  of  all 
around  us  are  set  on  edge  ?  I  would  not  blame  a 
dog  too  much,  but  a  man  should  surely  rise  above 
his  circumstances.  What  is  the  good  of  barking  ? 
Let  him  use  a  file  and  file  the  chain  of  his  difficulties 
through  if  he  can,  and  if  not,  make  the  best  of  it — 
pray  and  sing  praises. 

I  am  dog  tired,  so  will  change  the  subject. 


XXXIX 
THE    MIGHTY    WORM 

I  KNEW  an  old  gentleman  when  I  was  a  child  who 
always  spoke  of  himself  as  "  a  worm  of  the  earth." 
I  never  was  sure  what  he  meant,  although  I  always 
felt  I  did  not  like  it,  especially  when  he  applied  the 
same  term  to  me.  I  used  to  have  a  shrinking  feeling 
about  worms  or  anything  else  that  crawled. 

I  know  now  that  if  the  old  gentleman  meant  by 
calling  himself  a  worm  that  he  was  a  useless  creature 
in  the  sight  of  God,  he  was  making  a  great  mistake, 
for  of  all  the  creatures  God  has  made,  there  is  hardly 
one  more  useful  than  the  common  earthworm.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  we  have  found  out  what  we  really 
owe  to  them.  They  have  never  known  how  to  talk, 
or  boast,  or  advertize,  therefore  the  world  passed 
them  by,  or  trampled  them  underfoot  until  a  great 
and  wise  man  came  along,  who  for  thirty  years  studied 
their  way  of  living,  with  the  result  that  we  now  place 
them  in  almost  the  front  rank  of  the  friends  of  man. 

Just   slip   out   into   the   garden   if  you  have  time 
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and  bring  one  in.  Never  mind  if  some  one  says 
"  Ugh  !  Take  that  horrid  thing  away  !  "  Remember 
that  "  'an'some  is  as  'an'some  does."  What  if  he 
has  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  nose,  no  legs,  or  if  you  can 
only  tell  which  is  his  head  by  noticing  that  one  end 
of  him  is  more  pointed  than  the  other,  and  that  he 
always  crawls  with  this  end  first  ?  What  if  he  does  feel 
cold,  and  moist,  and  slimy,  and  his  skin  is  without 
covering.  It  only  means  that  he  is  a  cold-blooded 
animal,  and  so  is  always  warm,  needing  no  wool  or  fur 
to  keep  in  the  heat  of  his  body. 

What  if  he  does  wriggle  and  twist,  how  else  could 
he  get  along,  seeing  he  has  no  bones  ?  It  is  a  great 
joke  to  see  how  he  does  get  along,  anyhow.  Just 
pass  your  finger  underneath  him  from  the  head  to 
the  tail.  It  feels  smooth,  doesn't  it  ?  Now  pass  it 
the  other  way,  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  It  feels 
rough  and  prickly.  If  you  look  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  you  will  see  that  upon  every  ring  of  his  body 
(he  has  about  120)  there  are  eight  little  stiff  bristles, 
all    pointing    backwards.     Now,    watch    him    go  ! 

He  has  two  sets  of  muscles,  long  ones  which  run 
lengthways,  and  circular  ones,  which  run  round  his 
body.  When  he  draws  in  his  long  muscles  he  grows 
short  and  thick  ;  when  he  squeezes  himself  with  the 
circular  muscles,  he  grows  long  and  thin.  When  he 
begins  to  crawl  he  first  pushes  his  head  forward,  then 
catches  his  front  bristles  in  the  earth,  and  so  fixes 
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the  forepart  of  his  body.  Holding  fast  with  his  front 
bristles,  he  draws  forward  the  hinder  part  of  his  body 
by  means  of  his  long  muscles.  He  is  now  short  and 
thick.  Now  for  the  second  act.  He  fixes  his  hinder 
part  by  sticking  his  bristles  in  the  earth  to  prevent 
slipping  back.  Holding  fast  with  his  hind  bristles, 
he  squeezes  his  body  with  his  circular  muscles,  and 
so  narrows  the  body  and  forces  the  forepart  forward. 
It  is  the  funniest  sort  of  arrangement,  but  the  worm 
feels  quite  at  home  with  it,  and  would  not  exchange 
his  960  bristles  and  his  power  of  squeezing  himself 
long  and  thin,  or  pulling  himself  up  short  and  thick 
for  anything  you  could  suggest. 

God  has  given  him  a  place  in  the  world,  and  fitted 
him  for  his  place.  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
makes  for  happiness  more  than  that.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  worm  is  happy.  The  world  to  him,  on  the 
whole,  seems  a  splendid  place  for  worms.  I  think 
it  is  mostly  human  beings  who  grumble.  It  would 
be  better  for  them  if,  like  the  worm,  they  just  "  held 
on,"  and  "  pulled  themselves  together."  There  never 
was  any  good  in  grumbling  since  the  world  began, 
and  it  is  only  common-sense  to  fit  in  with  the  place 
where  God  has  put  us.  Some  people  are  always 
wishing  they  were  in  some  better  or  more  honourable 
place,  but  the  fact  is,  we  shall  never  be  fit  for  a  higher 
place  until  we  have  filled  the  one  we  are  in  now 
It  takes  the  same  sort  of  qualities  to  succeed  any- 
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where  ;  mostly  faith  in  God,  a  cheerful  and  determined 
mind,  and  "  grit."  St.  Paul  would  have  been  great 
at  anything. 

The  earthworm  is  perfectly  fitted  for  his  work  in 
life.  His  pointed  body  is  just  the  thing  for  boring. 
He  may  not  have  eyes  for  the  dirt  to  get  into,  but 
he  is  wonderfully  sensitive  to  light,  as  any  one  can 
see  who  flashes  a  light  upon  him.  He  has  no  ears, 
but  he  can  feel  the  slightest  movement.  Backbone 
is  a  fine  thing  in  a  man,  and  squirming  is  hateful, 
but  it  is  all  reversed  with  a  worm.  A  worm  with  a 
backbone  would  be  an  absurdity  ;  it  is  by  squirming 
that  worms  do  deeds  that  win  the  empire.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  square  inch  anywhere  in  God's 
universe  where  cowardice  is  the  right  thing.  Even 
in  wormland  there  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  or 
at  least  swallowed. 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  a  worm's  mouth  ?  It 
is  under  the  first  ring  in  his  head.  It  is  hidden  by  a 
long  lip  when  the  worm  is  not  eating — which  is  not 
often — but  it  is  a  wide,  round  opening.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  the  earthworm  is  that  when  he  is 
burrowing  he  simply  swallows  the  earth  as  he  works  ! 
It  is  a  very  convenient  way,  and  serves  two  purposes — 
his  digestive  organs  separate  from  the  soil  any  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  it  may  contain,  so  that  the  worm 
is  fed,  and  the  rest  is  passed  out  of  the  body  changed 
into  a  fine,  soft,  rich  mould.     These  are  the  "  worm- 
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casts  "  often  found  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows,  and 
they  make  the  best  kind  of  soil  there  is. 

Let  me  tell  you  then  what  the  earthworm  does  for 
us.  First  of  all  he  drains  the  soil.  You  have  seen 
the  earth  sometimes  hard  and  caked,  so  that  the 
rain  cannot  soak  into  it.  But  ground  well  burrowed 
and  loosened  by  worms  will  suck  in  water  like  a 
sponge,  and  let  it  sink  through.  He  also  ventilates 
the  soil.  Where  rain  will  go,  air  will  go,  and  through 
the  tunnels  made  by  the  earthworm  air  is  let  in  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  By  the  same  means  he  loosens 
the  soil  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  it 
more  easily.  He  also  manures  the  ground,  both  by 
the  worm-casts  and  by  the  bits  of  straw  and  decayed 
leaf  he  draws  into  the  ground  and  leaves  there,  and 
often  near  the  roots  of  plants  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Most  wonderful  of  all,  by  his  digging  he  renews  the 
whole  of  the  soil  in  course  of  time.  You  have  watched 
a  man  digging  in  his  garden,  and  noticed  how  he 
turns  the  top  soil  to  the  bottom,  and  brings  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  Why  does  he  do  that  ?  Because  the 
top  soil  has  become  poor,  the  roots  of  growing  plants 
have  sucked  out  the  goodness.  He  therefore  puts  it 
at  the  bottom  and  brings  up  the  richer  soil  from 
below.  This  is  precisely  what  the  millions  of  earth- 
worms are  doing  ceaselessly.  They  bore  deep  down, 
and  bring  to  the  surface  in  their  casts  the  rich  under 
soil.     Would  you  believe  that  in  some  fields  one-fifth 
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of  an  inch  of  rich  manure  in  the  form  of  worm-casts 
is  spread  on  the  surface  in  a  year  ?  In  this  way 
worms,  by  their  millions,  in  the  course  of  time  renew 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

Hats  off  to  the  earthworm,  the  poor  little,  eyeless, 
noiseless,  earless,  boneless  earthworm,  the  slimy, 
squirmy,  earthworm,  the  humble  private  in  the 
innumerable  army  of  the  renewers  of  the  face  of  the 
earth  ! 

Who  but  God  would  have  thought  of  doing  such 
mighty  things  with  such  humble  instruments  ?  Since 
I  got  to  know  the  earthworm  a  bit  I  have  seen  quite 
a  new  beauty  in  Isaiah  xli.  14  :  "  Fear  not,  thou 
worm  Jacob  ...  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Behold, 
I  will  make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument 
having  teeth  :  thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains, 
and  beat  them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as 
chaff.  Thou  shalt  fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall 
carry  them  away,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them, 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  shalt  glory 
in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel." 

It  is  only  a  poetical  way  of  saying  that  nothing  is 
too  great  for  God  to  do  with  the  meanest  of  all  instru- 
ments if  they  are  but  doing  His  own  work  in  His  own 
way.  If  you  think  of  Jacob  as  a  man  with  a  threshing 
instrument  in  his  hand,  smiting  the  huge  mountains 
until  they  are  beaten  so  small  that  the  wind  carries 
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them  away  like  chaff — how  impossible  it  seems  ! 
Does  it  not  seem  quite  as  impossible  when  you  look 
at  a  worm  to  think  that  all  the  loose,  rich  loam  of 
the  world  has  passed  through  the  bodies  of  such 
creatures,  and  that  without  them  our  planet  would 
be  barren  ?  The  fact  is,  it  is  weakness  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty — and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world 
stronger  than  that. 


XL 
THE  LAD  IN  KHAKI 

I  OPEN  each  mail,  or  respond  to  a  knock  at  the 
door,  with  a  new  and  anxious  interest  these 
times.  Who  knows  whether  it  may  not  be  another  of 
the  boys  about  to  announce  that  he  is  going  by  the 
Expeditionary  Force  upon  the  service  of  his  country  ? 
Heaven  grant  it  may  not  be  one  of  their  mothers, 
anxious  for  me  to  use  any  scrap  of  influence  I  may 
possess  to  prevent  them  going  !  In  the  one  case  I  can 
at  least  tender  a  little  advice,  and  wish  the  lad  good 
luck  ;  in  the  other  I  can  only  feel  sympathetic,  but 
helpless.  For  already  I  have  learned  that  you  cannot 
do  anything  to  dissuade  a  lad  from  volunteering  when 
once  he  has  heard  the  echoing  roll  of  the  drums  and 
seen  the  men  go  marching  by  with  the  banners  float- 
ing in  the  breeze.  I  know  he  is  already  half  suspicious 
of  me  merely  because  I  am  a  minister.  He  is  just  a 
little  bit  inclined  to  class  me  with  his  mother.  He  has 
heard  me  preach  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  is 
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not  quite  sure  whether  I  have  recognized  that  that  law 
is  suspended  until  the  Germans  get  their  thrashing. 
There  is  something  stirring  in  his  very  bones.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  his  fighting  fathers.  There  is  something 
dancing  in  his  blood,  as  if  all  sound  and  sight  and  feel- 
ing were  racing  in  one  torrent  through  his  veins — the 
call  of  the  bugles,  the  fluttering  of  the  flags,  the  pranc- 
ing of  the  horses,  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  men,  the 
supreme  effort  of  battle,  the  exultant  thrill  of  victory. 
He  comes  to  me,  not  to  ask  advice,  but  to  say  good-bye. 
As  he  stands  there  in  his  khaki,  the  flush  in  his  cheek 
and  the  light  in  his  eye,  I  myself  can  hardly  remember 
his  mother's  pleading,  but  feel  a  bit  proud  of  him, 
and  grasp  his  hand  saying,  "  God  bless  you,  Jack, 
old  fellow,  and  " — yes,  it  slipped  off  my  tongue  so 
naturally — "  prove  yourself  worthy  of  your  brave 
fathers  !  " 

When  he  has  gone,  I  sit  and  think.  Really,  I  know 
very  little  about  his  particular  fathers.  The  one  living 
at  home  is  a  very  decent,  but  still  a  quite  ordinary 
kind  of  man,  but  when  I  spoke  to  the  lad  of  his  fathers, 
I  was  associating  them  with  Lucknow,  Balaclava, 
Waterloo  ;  with  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile,  and  the  gallant 
men  who  scattered  the  Spanish  Armada.  I  was  glad 
to  think  there  were  himself  and  thousands  more  like 
him  in  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  who  were 
fit  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Britons  who 
served  under  Wellington  or  Nelson,  or  those  who  are 
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venturing  their  lives  at  this  moment  for  the  flag.  Yes, 
I  know  Jack  well  enough,  and  am  confident  he  will 
prove  himself  worthy  of  his  fathers.  Australians  are 
not  a  degenerate  race,  but  have  all  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  their  forebears.  The  men  of  the  "  tight  little 
island,"  and  the  men  of  the  slack,  big  island,  are 
fathers  and  sons.  The  new  stock  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  old.  They  still  have  the  spirit  of  their  fathers. 
And  yet  it  is  possible  that  in  some  respects  we  think  too 
much  about  our  fathers.  They  were  not  infallible. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  perpetuate  their  mistakes. 
In  China  respect  for  fathers  has  been  made  into  a 
religion.  It  is  the  highest  of  all  virtues.  Until  lately, 
no  new  thing  would  be  tolerated  ;  all  must  be  done  as 
the  fathers  had  done.  The  young  are  never  noticed 
when  their  elders  are  present.  All  the  great  and  good 
things  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  past,  and  for  centur- 
ies this  nation  has  been  standing  with  its  face  towards 
the  west,  striving  to  keep  the  glory  in  the  sky  by  the 
mere  use  of  memory,  not  knowing  that  if  they  but 
dared  to  turn  around  and  look  into  the  future,  they 
would  see  the  same  sun  of  God's  Providence  "  coming 
forth  again  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race." 

Respect  for  the  past  is  one  thing,  and  trust  in  the 
future  is  another.  I  would  not  have  you  forget  the 
reverence  due  to  the  brave  who  have  lived  before  you, 
but  do  not  forget  there  are  brave  still  to  come  after 
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you.  Be  worthy  of  your  fathers,  but  still  more,  be 
worthy  of  your  grandsons'  grandsons  !  How  can  God 
ever  teach  us  anything  if,  when  we  are  put  up  into 
history's  second  class,  we  insist  on  repeating  over  and 
over  again  only  the  lessons  we  learned  in  the  first 
class  ? 

When  the  monk  Scheiner,  who  contests  with  Galileo 
the  honour  of  having  first  discovered  spots  upon  the 
sun,  wrote  and  explained  the  nature  of  his  discovery 
to  the  superior  of  his  order,  he  received  this  reply,  "  I 
have  searched  through  Aristotle  and  can  find  nothing 
of  the  kind  mentioned  ;  be  assured,  therefore,  it  is  a 
deception  of  your  senses  or  your  glasses  !  "  Why, 
if  we  are  always  to  be  looking  backward,  trying  to  do 
only  as  our  fathers  did  before  us,  then  surely  Time 
should  begin  to  flow  backward  towards  the  hills  instead 
of  onward  to  the  great  ocean  of  the  future.  Learn  all 
you  can  from  the  past,  reverence  those  who  have  fought 
bravely  in  defence  of  liberty  as  they  saw  her,  but  "  let 
thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look 
straight  before  thee  "  .  .  .  "  turn  not  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left ;    remove  thy  foot  from  evil." 

If  I  could  choose,  I  would  rather  be  my  grandson's 
grandson  than  have  been  my  grandfather's  grand- 
father. The  one  may  have  lived  to  see  the  sad  strug- 
gle between  the  mother  country  and  her  children  in 
America.  It  is  my  lot,  it  seems,  to  witness  the  still 
sadder  struggle  which  is  taking  place  in  Europe  to- 
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day.  My  grandson's  grandson  will  be  sorry  for  us 
both,  for  by  that  time  the  world  will  have  matricu- 
lated, and  will  know  at  last  that  brute  force  has  never 
been  a  true  argument,  and  the  business  of  man  on  earth 
is  not  to  kill  but  to  save. 

I  must  send  this  letter  after  Jack — "  Dear  Jack,  I 
am  sorry  you've  got  mixed  up  in  this  business  of  the 
war  like  all  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  all  in  it  now,  and  it 
can't  be  helped.  Those  of  us  who  stay  at  home  have 
to  put  up  with  various  inconveniences.  You  are  going 
out  to  venture  your  life  for  the  Empire,  and  not  for  the 
Empire  only,  nor  for  France,  nor  Russia  only,  but,  I 
believe,  for  humanity.  It  ought  never  to  have  been, 
but  it's  no  use  talking  of  that  now.  It  has  to  be, 
and  gallant  fellows  like  you  will  have  to  see  it 
through. 

"  I  know  that  you'll  be  worthy  of  all  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  British  nation.  You  will  not  show  the 
white  feather.  Whatever  one  man,  by  pluck  and 
endurance,  can  do,  you  will  do.  You  will  come  back 
to  us  with  honour,  or,  if  it  must  be,  you  will  fall  with 
your  face  toward  the  foe.  As  I  know  you,  you  have 
no  love  for  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  You  are 
going  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  what  you  believe  to 
be  a  righteous  cause.  You  will  be  worthy  of  your 
fathers. 

"  Neither  you  nor  I  are  responsible  for  this  war, 
but  we  can't  keep  outside  the  sweep  of  its  consequences. 
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Remember,  Jack,  that  when  our  grandsons'  little 
grandsons  go  to  school  and  read  of  it  in  their  history 
books,  they  will  know  that  it  was  all  wrong.  They  will 
never  be  sorry  for  our  bravery,  if  we  are  brave,  but  they 
will  be  sorry  that  it  had  to  be  shown  in  this  way,  in- 
stead of  in  the  nobler  way  of  their  time.  If  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  loot,  to  cause  needless  suffering  to  the 
innocent,  if  the  tiger  that  sleeps  in  your  heart  as  well 
as  mine,  weary  one  day  of  defending,  should  in  the  hour 
of  victory  begin  to  ravin,  think  of  the  golden  head  and 
the  clear  blue  eye  of  your  grandson's  grandson,  re- 
member what  he  would  say  of  it,  and — play  up  to 
him  ! 

"  That  is,  if  you  need  to  look  so  far  off.  There's 
another  eye,  and  another  Judge,  much  nearer.  Good 
luck,  good  health,  and  a  safe  return." 


XLI 
BEHIND    THE    IRON    HORSE 

I  HAVE  been  in  the  train  for  forty-six  hours.  All 
that  time  a  huge  snorting  iron  horse  has  been 
rushing  with  me  through  dark  and  light,  past  smiling 
hamlets,  across  fertile  plains,  skirting  tree-clad  hills, 
over  flowing  rivers,  panting  for  breath  at  the  stations, 
belching  out  flame  and  smoke,  concerned  only  to 
trample  down  two  gleaming  strips  of  steel  that  stretched 
in  unbroken  lines  for  thirteen  hundred  miles  toward 
the  burning  north. 

I  almost  wonder,  now  that  I  sit  down  to  think  about 
it,  at  my  own  courage.  Last  week  when  I  was  putting  a 
child  on  the  back  of  a  horse  to  learn  to  ride,  I  looked 
the  old  creature  over  from  nose  to  tail.  I  took  special 
notice  of  his  eyes,  marked  the  movements  of  his  ears, 
examined  his  knees.  He  had  the  resigned  look  of  a 
saint — a  character  which  the  appearance  of  his  knees 
seemed  to  bear  out.  I  was  assured  that  he  would  not 
think  of  bolting  ;  I  felt  convinced  he  could  not  have 
done  so  had  he  tried.  Then  I  trusted  the  child  to 
him. 
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But  this  iron  horse  I  did  not  even  glance  at  though  he 
steamed  at  the  nostrils  and  his  breath  was  like  the 
blast  of  a  furnace.  Neither  did  I  take  any  notice  of  the 
two  men  who  were  in  charge  of  him  as  they  stood 
waiting  to  give  him  the  signal  to  go.  With  a  snort  he 
leapt  forward  a  few  moments  after  I  had  taken  my  seat. 
I  sat  by  the  window  with  a  book  on  my  knee,  sometimes 
reading,  sometimes  gazing  at  the  scenery,  as  though  it. 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  this  huge 
creature  should  race  with  me  over  leagues  and  leagues 
of  territory. 

All  through  the  day  he  laboured  on.  The  sun  smote 
down  upon  him  with  withering  heat ;  sometimes  the 
way  was  lonely,  through  waterless  plains  and  mono- 
tonous scrub.  I  drew  the  blinds  to  shut  out  the  glare, 
and  read  my  book,  thinking  nothing  of  the  tireless  steed 
who  drew  me  on  and  on.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
night  when  I  lay  down  to  try  to  sleep  that  I  thought  of 
him  at  all. 

Slowly  the  darkness  settled  upon  the  land  ;  one  by 
one  the  passengers  disposed  themselves  for  the  night ; 
the  lights  were  lowered  and  every  voice  was  stilled.  I 
lay  down  with  the  rest  of  them  and  closed  my  eyes, 
but  sleep  would  not  visit  them.  Then  and  then  only  I 
became  conscious  of  the  laboured  breathing  of  the 
locomotive.  Puff -puff,  puff-puff,  puff-puff,  puff-puff — 
how  regular  it  was  !  It  seemed  gradually  to  burn  itself 
into  my  brain — puff-puff,  puff-puff.     Now  and  again 
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I  dozed,  but  whenever  I  awoke  I  heard  it  again — puff- 
puff.  I  looked  out  once  or  twice  through  the  night. 
Far  away  to  the  front  I  saw  a  steady  glare,  shot  through 
every  now  and  again  by  bursts  of  flame.  The  moving 
forms  of  the  driver  and  the  fireman  threw  weird  and 
flickering  shadows. 

Strange  that  one  should  trust  oneself  like  this  to  a 
fiery  horse  one  had  not  even  looked  at,  driven  by  men 
who  had  not  been  given  a  single  thought. 

Men  occupied  by  business,  timid  women,  who  would 
have  screamed  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse,  children  without 
a  thought  of  danger,  took  their  places  in  the  winged 
carriages  which  thundered  behind  the  rushing  steed, 
through  darkness  and  light,  hour  after  hour  over  mile 
after  mile. 

Every  one  of  them  knew  there  were  perils  almost  un- 
thinkable crouching  in  every  yard  of  the  way.  What 
they  did  would  have  been  thought  sheer  madness  by 
their  grandfathers.  All  had  heard  terrible  tales  of  rail- 
way accidents  which  were  just  as  likely  to  happen  to 
them  as  to  others.  When  we  passed  through  Wallan- 
garra  we  saw  the  charred  remains  of  the  mail  train 
which  had  come  through  the  day  before  and  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  as  it  stood  overnight  in  the  shed. 
When  we  returned  to  Sydney  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  train  after  ours  had  run  over  a  bank  near  Too- 
woomba,  and  a  following  train  sent  to  help  had  crashed 
into  the  ruins,  killing  and  wounding  several  workmen. 
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Between  these  two  things  we  had  glided,  reading  our 
books,  chatting  with  each  other,  with  few  prayers  for 
Divine  protection,  and  little  thought  of  gratitude  for 
our  preservation. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  who  was  so  impressed  with  the 
dangers  of  railway  travelling  and  unaccustomed  to 
trains  through  living  in  the  country,  that  she  vowed  she 
would  never  ride  in  one  ;  yet  she  would  mount  the 
most  spirited  horse  and  gallop  through  broken  country, 
over  logs  and  fences,  in  the  most  daring  way. 

In  fact  the  most  cowardly  person  who  ever  lived  did 
every  day  things  which,  if  he  had  clearly  understood 
all  the  risks  he  was  taking,  would  have  overwhelmed 
him  with  fear.  There  were  forces  cradled  in  the  air  he 
was  breathing  which  might  have  awakened  at  any  mo- 
ment and  blotted  him  out  of  existence.  Every  time 
he  ventured  out  of  doors  he  took  a  journey  into  the 
unknown  ;  every  time  he  stayed  indoors  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  perils  that  lurked  unseen. 

A  friend  of  mine  went  all  through  the  battle  of 
Paardeburg  without  a  scratch,  and  when  it  was  over 
and  his  company  was  withdrawn  to  the  rear  to  partake 
of  refreshment,  an  almost  spent  shell  burst  in  the  midst 
of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged  and  maimed  him  for 
life. 

There  is  one  peril  we  can  never  escape.  We  dwell 
on  the  surface  of  a  whirling  sphere  whose  speed  is  such 
that  beside  it  a  railway  train  scarcely  seems  to  move, 
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while  beneath  its  thin  crust  there  are  raging  fires,  and 
above  its  green  fields  in  the  invisible  atmosphere,  elec- 
tric forces  are  stored  which  would  make  the  bursting 
of  an  arsenal  seem  like  a  child's  toy  firework  in 
comparison. 

Life  is  one  long  act  of  bravery.  Faith  is  as  neces- 
'  sary,  and  as  a  rule,  as  easy,  as  breathing  It  is  mainly 
in  the  little  things  that  we  doubt  God  :  in  the  greatest 
things  of  life  we  trust  without  effort. 

The  great  Martin  Luther  as  he  strove  to  find  peace 
with  God  by  severe  works,  and  was  actually  toiling  up 
"  Pilate's  Staircase"  in  Rome,  upon  his  knees,  saw  as 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  this  truth,  "  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith  " — and  believed  God,  passing  into  rest. 

"  Puff-puff  !  puff-puff !  "  this  thundering  steed  rushes 
madly  through  the  night.  Slumber  is  weighing  down 
my  eyelids.  I  would  like  to  sleep.  There  is  a  man 
upon  the  footplate  !  It  is  true  I  have  not  seen  him, 
but  I  am  positive  he  is  there.  It  really  would  alarm 
me  if  somebody  came  rushing  down  the  corridor  cry- 
ing that  there  was  no  driver  upon  the  engine,  no  hand 
upon  the  brakes,  no  eye  peering  ahead  into  the 
shadows. 

I  marvel  at  myself  now  that  I  have  not  troubled  to 

acquaint  myself  with  this  engine  driver.     I  might  have 

spent  a  little  time  getting  to  know  him.     It  would  not 

have  been  amiss  had  I  prayed  for  the  nerving  of  his  arm 

and  the  watchfulness  of  his  eyes. 
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How  can  men  dare  to  live  who  say  there  is  no  God  ? 
Do  they  really  think  this  rushing  planet  has  no  Driver 
upon  the  footplate  or  do  they  trust  Him  though  they 
know  it  not  ? 

When  the  day  breaks  and  my  journey  is  over,  "  I 
hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face."  I  shall  thank 
Him  for  his  care.  There  is  some  one  upon  the  foot- 
plate !  There  is  an  eye  that  watches,  a  hand  that 
guides. 

What  a  rush  life  is  !  Shapes  that  pass  in  the  gloom, 
shadows  that  flicker  and  are  gone.  I  would  shiver  if 
there  were  no  one  upon  the  footplate,  but  as  it  is — it  is 
late  ;  I  am  tired.  God  lives,  I  will  lay  me  down  and 
sleep.     Good  night  ! 
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THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE  CHILD 

By  TULLIE  WOLLASTON. 

Pott  A,to.     224  pages.  Price,  5/-;  posted,  5/4 

Every  Home  in  Australia  should 
possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Child " — and,  in  fact,  every 
teacher  and  child  lover  everywhere. 

This  is  a  distinctly  original  book,  with  quaint  gleams 
of  humour  and  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  impossible  to 
describe,  but  the  very  thing  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  fathers 
and  mothers  who  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  their 
children.  Also  it  is  even  more  valuable  for  the  parents 
themselves. 

A  father,  ordered  abroad  for  his  health,  and  realizing 
how  precarious  life  is,  feels  impelled  to  gather  up  in  some 
interesting  way  the  vital  points  of  his  varied  experience 
for  the  children  he  loves  so  well.  He  feels,  as  so  many 
fathers  do,  the  veil  of  shyness  between  parent  and  child, 
and  recognizes  how  few  are  the  opportunities,  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  life,  for  the  fitly  spoken  word  to  confirm 
"  what  has  been  silently  indrawn  by  contact  of  love." 
A  passionate  Nature  lover  himself,  he  takes  four  unique 
treasures  of  Australia — a  flower,  a  bird,  a  tree,  and  a 
precious  stone — and  treats  them  in  a  way  to  quicken 
every  earnest  heart,  and  foster  the  child  spirit  of  bright 
interest  and  loving  humility. 

Two  of  these  subjects  are  illustrated  by  six  fine  three- 
colour  pictures — those  of  the  Black  Opals  probably  being 
finer  reproductions  of  Gems  of  Colour  than  any  ever  pre- 
viously made  anywhere. 

A  quaint  love  story  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  subject 
matter  by  the  same  mystic  touch,  lends  variety  to  the 
Book  and  strengthens  the  one  golden  thread  of  purpose, 
which  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  title. 
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THINGS      WORTH      THINKING 
ABOUT 

By  T.  G.  TUCKER,  Litt.D.  (Camb.) 

Professor   of  Classical   Literature   in   University, 
Melbourne. 

Crown    8vo.     288    pages.     Bound    in    lull    cloth.     Price, 
3/6;  posted,  3/9. 

In  this  volume,  Education,  Science,  Literature,  Culture 
and  Cant  and  other  kindred  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
manner  that  is  full  of  vitality  and  attracts.  This  is  a 
reprint  of  a  book  that  has  been  out  of  print  and  quite 
unprocurable  for  many  years. 

PLATFORM    MONOLOGUES 

By  T.  G.  TUCKER,  Litt.D.  (Camb.) 

A  new  volume  of  essays  and  lectures,  including  "  Supreme 
Literary  Gift,"  "Hebraism,"  "Principles  of  Criticism," 
"Making  of  a  Shakespeare,"  "Literature  and  Life," 
"Future  of  Poetry,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo.     254  pages.     Price,  3/6  ;    posted,  3/9. 

SAPPHO 

By  T.  G.  TUCKER,  Litt.D.  (Camb.) 

A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Classical  Association  of 
Victoria,  191 3. 

Price,  2/6;  posted,  2/8. 
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LATER    LITANIES 

By  KATHLEEN  WATSON. 

Author  of  "  Litanies  of  Life." 
Bound  in  full  cloth.  Artistically  blocked  in  gold.  Price,  2/6; 
posted,  2/8. 
This  new  book  by  Kathleen  Watson  is  sure  to  receive  a  friendly 
welcome  from  the  hundreds  of  friends  which  she  made  with  her 
previous  books.  This  volume  is,  perhaps,  more  mature,  and  will 
give  greater  pleasure  than  any  of  her  former  books.  All  readers 
should  secure  a  copy  of  this  new  book. 

LITANIES    OF    LIFE 

By  KATHLEEN  WATSON. 

Author  of  "The  House  of  Broken  Dreams,"  "The  Gaiety 

of  Fatma." 

Crown  Svo.     Bound   in  full   blue   cloth,  gold   blocked.     Price,  2/6; 

posted,  2/8. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  a  remarkable  volume.  Already  over 
20,000  copies  have  been  sold — and  httle  wonder,  for  it  is  a  book 
to  read  and  re-read.  It  will  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
hold  it  right  through.  It  pulsates  with  human  interest,  with 
human  feeling,  love  and  joy  and  sorrow. 

"  I  read  a  few  pages,  and  after  that  there  was  no  laying  down 
the  book.  Fancy  a  woman  with  a  powerful,  perhaps  somewhat 
morbid  imagination,  with  intense  emotions,  with  a  tendency  to 
brood  over  all  that  is  sad  in  the  human  lot ;  and  finally,  with  the 
power  to  concentrate  a  whole  panorama  of  suffering  into  a  phrase 
— fancy  a  woman  so  gifted  sitting  down  with  the  resolve  to  crush 
into  a  few  words  the  infinite  tale  of  all  the  whole  race  of  her  sex 
can  suffer,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  this  remarkable  book  is 
like."— T.P.'s  Weekly. 

"  The  reader  will  lay  down  the  book  as  I  did,  with  a  feeling  of 
profound  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  the  unknown  writer,  in  whose 
pages  they  can  hear  the  tremulous  throb  of  an  intense  emotion, 
which,  however,  does  not  obscure  the  finer  and  strongest  note  of 
heroic  resolve." — The  late  W.  T.  Stead. 

THE    HOUSE    OF     BROKEN 
DREAMS.    A    MEMORY 

By  KATHLEEN  WATSON. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  bound  in  full  cloth.  Price,  2/6 ; 
posted,  2/8. 
A  Review  :  "  She  who  gave  us  the  well-loved  '  Litanies  of  Life  ' 
clothes  beautiful  thoughts  in  beautiful  language.  ...  As  a 
picture  of  idyllic  love  and  sympathy  between  mother  and  son, 
even  unto  death — and  beyond — it  has  rarely  been  surpassed, 
and  helps  us  to  realize  the  wondrous  truth  that  '  love  is  heaven, 
and  heaven  is  love.'  " — The  Register. 

MELBOURNE  and  SYDNEY, 


THE  BEST  BOYS'  BOOK  OF  STORIES. 

TOLD  IN  THE  DORMITORY 
By  R.  G.  JENNINGS. 

In  Handsome  Cloth  Cover,  and   with   Frontispiece  in  Colour.     Price,  3/6 ;    posted,  3/9. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Jennings  is  one  of  the  best-known  teachers  in  Melbourne.  Hundreds  of 
boys  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  have  listened  with  breathless 
interest  to  these  stories,  told  them  by  their  master  after  lessons,  "  In  the  Dormitory." 
The  boys  all  voted  the  stories  so  good  that  the  best  twelve  were  collected  and  are  now 
published. 

The  stories  are  clean,  wholesome  and  exciting,  and  many  an  elder  brother,  as  well  as 
the  father,  of  a  family,  has  picked  up  the  volume  to  give  it  a  rapid  glance,  and  has  had 
to  read  story  after  story,  only  putting  the  book  reluctantly  down  when  the  last  page 
was  reached. 

If  you  want  to  read  a  good  school-boy  book  of  adventuresome  yarns,  or  make  some 
small  youth  happy,  then  get  a  copy  of  "  Told  in  the  Dormitory."  Just  look  at  what 
the  papers    have   said  about  it : — 

"  Entertaining  yarns,  well  told,  without  a  hint  of  padding  or  affectation." — The 
Athenceum. 

"  The  sort  of  yams  boys  love." — The  New  Age. 

"  They  are  tersely  presented,  direct,  and  pointed.  .  .  .  The  book  will  be  read  with 
delight  by  boys  at  school  and  with  interest  by  older  folk." — Adelaide  Register. 

"  These  wholesome  and  terse  stories,  '  Told  in  the  Dormitory,'  are  just  what  will 
delight  elder  boys — and  such  of  their  parents  as  still  remember  school  days." — Geelong 
Advertiser. 

ROSEMARY 

THAT'S  FOR  REMEMBRANCE. 
By  ELEANOR  MORDAUNT. 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Contentment,"  "  A  Ship  of  Solace,"  etc.,  etc. 

Crown  8vo.     204  Pages.     Bound  in  Cloth.     Gold  Blocked. 
Price,  2/6 ;     posted,  2/9. 

More  and  more  is  Eleanor  Mordaunt  claiming  the  attention  of  the  reading  public,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  her  other  books  have  surpassed  "  Rosemary  "  for  sheer 
charm  and  attractiveness.  It  is  a  blue  sky  book,  full  of  cheerfulness  and  good  nature. 
It  tells  of  an  Englishwoman  who  spends  a  quiet  year  in  Australia,  and  who  describes 
the  procession  of  the  seasons  and  how  they  appeal  to  her.  The  chapters  are  all  inter- 
esting, and  cannot  be  exhausted  by  a  single  reading.  This  is  a  book  that  is  always 
fresh.     Open  it  anywhere  and  it  arrests  you  at  once. 

"  It  is  a  delightful  book,  written  in  a  most  refreshing  style.  It  is  so  full  of  sunny 
and  happy  thoughts,  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is  best  in  life  that  one  lingers  over  its  pages." 
— Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

GINGER  TALKS  ON  BUSINESS 
By  W.  C.  HOLMAN. 

Price,  5/- ;     posted,  5/4. 

Crown  Ovo,  extra  cloth  gilt,  235  pages,  with  15  full-page  cartoons,  illustrating  the 
principles  of  Salesmanship,  which  the  "  Talks  "  explain.  In  these  days  of  commercial 
activity,  business  is  becoming  such  a  profession  that  it  needs  preparation  and  study 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems  of  success. 

"  Ginger  Talks"  is  as  helpful  a  text-book  as  one  could  possibly  get,  but  it  differs 
from  many  text-books  in  that  it  is  fascinating  reading.  It  abounds  in  good  humour, 
hopefulness  and  brilliant  interesting  talk  ;    talk  that  is  practical,  helpful  and  human. 

LOTHIAN  BOOK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  £|£ 


BERNARD   O'DOWD'S   WORKS. 

DAWNWARD 

Price,  2/6 ;  posted,  2/7. 

A  few  copies  of  the  original  limited  First  Edition,  published 
by  the  Bulletin  Company,  are  still  available.     Price  on  application. 

"  The  best  book  of  verses  yet  produced  in  Australia." — T.  G. 
Tucker,  Litt.D.,  Prof,  of  Classical  Literature,  University  of 
Melbourne. 

THE     SILENT     LAND     AND 
OTHER    VERSES 

Price,  2/6;   posted,  2/7.     Bound  in  Half-cloth    Boards,  Gilt    Tops. 
A  few  copies  of  an  Edition-de-Luxe  (limited  to  25),  signed  by  the  author, 
are  still  available.     Price,  7/6. 
"  The  most  arresting  work  of  the  younger  generation  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bernard  O'Dowd." — The  Times,  London. 

DOMINIONS  OF  THE  BOUNDARY 

64  Pages.     Art  Cover.     Price,  1/— ;    posted,  1/1. 
"  Mr.  Bernard    O'Dowd  stands  alone  among  modern  Australian 
poets." — The  Spectator  (London). 

POETRY    MILITANT 

An  Australian  plea  for  the   Poetry  of  Purpose.     An  exceedingly 
fine,  sincere  literary  essay. 
Paper  Cover,  1/-];   postage,  id. 

THE  SEVEN    DEADLY    SINS 

A  Sonnet  Series. 
Small 4to.  56 pp.,  Deckle-edged,  A ntique  Paper.  Price,  3/6 ;  postage,  id. 

"  It  is  full  of  thought  and  vision.  It  embodies  such  a  bold  and 
luminous  re-valuation  of  the  universe,  as  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  from  the  true  poet." — The  Herald. 

THE    BUSH 

Small    Quarto.    Art    Paper    Cover.     Price,    2/6;   posted,    2/7. 

"  It  is  the  most  significant  of  all  the  poems,  of  any  considerable 
length,  that  Australia  has  yet  produced." — The  Argus. 

"  It  takes  rank  at  once  as  a  great  national  poem.  It  should 
be  bought  and  read,  and  re-read,  by  every  thoughtful  Australian." 
— A.  T.  Strong  in  The  Herald. 
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EATING    FOR    HEALTH 

By    O.    L.    M.    ABRAMOWSKI,    M.D.,    Ch.D. 

(Berlin). 

Cloth  Bound.     Price,  3/6 ;   posted,  3/9. 
Third  Edition,  greatly  increased  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Huston. 

This  book  is  written  from  actual  personal  knowledge 
and  experience.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  It  is 
the  evolution  of  a  common-sense  idea  of  disease,  and  a 
natural  system  for  its  prevention  and  cure. 

SHORT   LESSONS   ON   THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

By  REV.  A.  W.  TONGE,  M.A. 

Headmaster  Trinity  Grammar  School,  Kew,  Victoria. 
Price,  1/-;  posted,  1/1. 

ORA    ET    LABORA 

By  REV.  A.  W.  TONGE,  M.A. 
Price,  1/-;  posted,  1/1. 

THE  TUTORIAL  PRAYER  BOOK 

FOR  THE  TEACHER,  THE  STUDENT,  AND 
THE  GENERAL  READER. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  NEIL,  M.A.,  and 

J.  U.  WILLOUGHBY,  D.D. 

Price,  5/-,  posted,  5/4. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
BUTTERFLIES 
By  W.  J.  RAINBOW,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Entomologist  to  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

300  pages.     Full  cloth.     Crown  Svo.     Over  250  illustrations.     Price,  3/6;    posted,  ■$/<). 

A  thoroughly  scientific,  yet  popular  work  for  all  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  Australian 
Butterflies.     It  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  modern  teacher. 

"  Illustrated  on  a  truly  liberal  scale,  it  should  prove  an  ideal  aid  towards  the  purpose 
intended." — Otago  Witness. 

"  Mr  W.  J.  Rainbow's  charming  little  book  fills  a  want  long  felt  by  the  general  natura- 
list, and  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  Lepidopterist,  be  he  beginner  or  expert." — Herald, 

"  A  model  of  arrangement  and  sound  work." — Publishers'  Circular. 

MOSQUITOES:    THEIR   HABITS    AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

By  W.  J.  RAINBOW,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

Entomologist  to  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

A  neat  booklet  of  64  pp.,  well  illustrated,  dealing  with  this  interesting  pest  and  its 
extermination. 
Price,  1/6;     postage,  id. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  little  book." — Sunday  Times. 

"  This  little  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  with  '  The  Study  of  Australian  Butterflies, 
by  the  same  careful  writer." — Ballarai  Courier. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  Nature  Study." — The  Herald. 

"  It  gives  within  a  small  compass  an  astonishing  amount  of  interesting  and  well- 
arranged  information.  The  book  is  very  readably  written,  is  well  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous clear  figures,  and  should  appeal  to  a  large  body  of  readers." — Australian  Naturalist. 

AUSTRALIAN    MINIATURES 

Price  1/-  each. 

SEA  SPRAY  AND  SMOKE  DRIFT,  by  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 

POEMS,  by  Henry  C.  Kendall. 

POEMS,  by  Bernard  O'Dowd. 

POEMS,  by  William  Gay. 

POEMS,  by  Jennings  Carmichael. 

MATESHIP,  by  Henry  Lawson. 

THE  STRANGER'S  FRIEND,  by  Henry  Lawson. 

POEMS,  by  Jessie  Mackay. 

BUSH   BALLADS  AND  GALLOPING   RHYMES,  by  Adam 

Lindsay  Gordon. 
RUBAlYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  The 
POEMS,  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
BLUE  SKY  PHILOSOPHY,  by  W.  T.  Pyke. 

Also  bound  in  ooze  leather,  r/3  each. 
The  verses  in  these  volumes  are  the  very  best,  and  wherever  possible  the  authors 
themselves  have  specially  selected  the  verses  they  wish  to  be  printed.  Therefore,  these 
booklets  contain  only  their  living  work — the  cream  of  these  authors.  The  set  should 
be  purchased  straight  away  by  all  good  Australians,  and  further  copies  sent  to  friends. 
No  other  books  yet  published  in  Australia  are  at  once  so  suitable  for  your  reading,  or 
make  such  exquisite  little  gifts  for  friends.  They  make  beautiful  little  books  for  the 
pocket,  and  are  able  to  be  carried  around  and  read  during  leisure  moments. 

MELBOURNE  and  SYDNEY. 


SATYRS   AND   SUNLIGHT 

By  HUGH  McCRAE. 
2nd  Edition,  cloth  bound,  crown  8vo.     Price,  3/6  ;    posted,  3/8. 

Readers  of  Australian  verse  will  remember  the  sensation  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  limited  edition  of  these  poems,  illustrated  by  Norman 
Lindsay.  This  second  (unillustrated)  edition  brings,  as  the  Herald  says, 
"  one  of  the  best  books  of  recent  Australian  verse  within  the  reach  of 
the  general  public." 

"  Mr.  McCrae  .  .  .  produces  remarkable  poems,  which  strike  a  note 
new  to  Australia,  and  take  a  high  place  in  our  literature." — Sydney  Morn' 
ing  Herald. 

POEMS 

By  HUBERT  CHURCH. 
Crown  8vo.    Antique  Paper.    Bound  in  Full  Cloth.     Price,  3/6;  posted,  3  /a. 

Those  acquainted  with  this  poet's  "  Egmont  "  will  be  glad  to  see  this 
announcement  of  a  further  collection  of  poems.  The  present  volume 
includes  a  few  of  the  best  poems  in  "  Egmont,"  and  a  number  of  fine 
additions,  some  published  for  the  first  time,  make  up  a  most  attractive 
volume. 

"  In  Hubert  Church  we  have  a  poet  who  worthily  upholds  the  highest 
traditions  of  Australasian  poetry.  Grandeur,  simplicity,  tenderness  and 
power  are  all  reflected  in  this  fine  collection  of  poems." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

SEA  AND  SKY 

By  J.  LE  GAY  BRERETON. 

Small  Quarto.     Edition  limited  to  500  copies.     Price,  3/6  ;    posted,  3/8. 

Any  lover  of  Australian  verse  unacquainted  with  Mr.  J .  Le  Gay  Brere- 
ton's  work  has  a  real  pleasure  in  store.  The  poems  in  this  collection 
are  unique,  and  as  the  Bulletin  says,  "  Such  careful  work,  so  delicately 
done,  is  a  rare  portent  in  our  vague  Australian  sky." 

"  In  Mr.  Le  Gay  Brereton's  '  Sea  and  Sky,'  "  says  the  Bookman,  "  one 
has  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  essentially  poetical  work  that  has  yet 
been  written  in  Australia." 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  GAY 

With  Biographical  Sketch  by  J.  Glen  Oliphant. 
Bound  in  Full  Cloth,  Gold  Blocked,  Gilt  Top.  Crown  8vo.  Price,  3/6  ; 
posted,  3/9.  The  authentic  and  only  complete  edition. 
This  Scotch  born  poet,  driven  like  so  many,  before  and  since,  to  seek 
health  across  the  sea,  has  left  a  rare  memorial  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
We  cannot  call  him  an  Australian  poet.  "  His  poetry,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  was  universal,  not  local,  and  might  have  been  written  any- 
where," but  as  his  life  was  linked  with  Australia,  we  are  glad  to  count 
him  among  her  sons,  and  to  remember  that  he  found  under  her  skies 
greater  spiritual  peace,  and  a  measure  of  physical  strength  sufficient  to 
leave  this  legacy. 

AUSTRALIANS  YET 

By  GRANT  HERVEY. 

Crown  8vo.  254  pages.  Clearly  printed  on  good  white  paper,  and  attractively  bound 
Lettered  in  gold.     Gilt  top.     Price,  3/6  ;     post  free,  3/8. 

"  This  is  a  volume  of  vigorous  ballads,  chanting  the  praise  of  Australia,  a  creed  of 
hard  work,  and  a  love  of  women,  in  long,  rollicking  lines.  He  sings  manfully,  with 
a  good  ear  for  a  chorus." — Times. 

"  His  verses  are  good  reading." — The  Bookseller. 

"  This  is  jolly  hearty  Colonial  stuff,  by  one  who  sees  that  Australia  needs  an  arch 
interpreter." — The  Daily  Chronicle,  London. 
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THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  AUSTRALIAN  COOKERY  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

THE    KEEYUGA     COOKERY    BOOK 

By  HENRIETTA  C.  McGOWAN. 

(Of  The  Age  and  The  Leader.) 

Price,  1/6;     posted,  1/8. 

Strongly  Bound  in  Grease-proof  Cloth. 

This  is  the  long-looked-for  Australian  Cookery  Book.  Once  used,  you  will  find  it  a 
practical  necessity  in  your  kitchen.  Every  recipe  has  been  tried,  proved  and  found 
good.     It  is  well  printed,  clearly  written,  and  the  directions  can  easily  be  followed. 


A  BOOK  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE.    WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  GIRLS. 

WOMAN'S     WORK 

By  HENRIETTA  C.  McGOWAN. 
MARGARET  C.  CUTHBERTSON. 

Price,  i/-;   posted,  i/i. 

The  Publisher  has  pleasure  in  placing  upon  the  market  a  book  of  such  eminent  import- 
ance and  usefulness  as  this  book  on  Woman's  Work. 

The  aim  of  the  writers  has  been  to  set  before  the  prospective  worker  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  she  may  secure  the  work  best  suited  to  her,and  some  idea  of  the  remuner- 
ation she  may  expect  to  receive  as  a  return  for  her  investment  of  time,  study,  work  and 
money. 

The  writers  are  probably  the  two  most  able  women  in  Australia  for  the  subject  in 
hand.  Miss  H.  C.  McGowen,  by  her  long  experience  in  connection  with  the  Age  and 
Leader,  has  been  brought  into  close  practical  touch  with  the  conditions  and  possibilities 
of  private  women  workers,  while  Miss  Cuthbeitson,  in  her  capacity  of  Inspectress  of 
Factories,  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this  particular  class  of  work. 


THE   MEN  OF  TOMORROW 

By  EDITH  C.  ONIANS 

(Illustrated). 
Price,  5/- ;  posted,  5/4. 
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PERADVENTURE 

By  ARCHIBALD  T.  STRONG. 

164  pages.  Post  4to.  Printed  on  art  paper,  with  attractive  paper  cover. 
Price,  3/6  ;  posted,  3/9. 

A  book  that  is  a  pleasure  to  handle  as  it  is  an  education  and  inspiration 
to  read.  Mr.  Strong  does  not  belong  to  the  School  of  Dryasdust,  he 
treats  his  books  as  human  documents,  and  his  literary  friends  as  beings 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  breadth  of  his  range  and  the  freshness  of  this 
point  of  view  are  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  titles  of  his  Essays,  which  range 
from  "  The  Devil  "  to  "  The  Faith  of  Shelley,"  and  from  "  Rabelais  " 
to  "  Neitzsche." 

"  Both  in  its  grave  and  gay  moods  the  book  is  one  of  unusual  charm." 
— Literary  World. 

THE  DARK  TOWER 

By  ALAN  D.  MICKLE.  Author  of  "The  Great  Longing." 

Bound  in  Art  Cloth.     Crown  8vo.     152  pages.     Price,  3/6;  posted,  3/8. 

"  The  Dark  Tower  "  is  a  new  and  original  volume  of  short  essays ; 
stimulating,  good,  attractive.  All  thoughtful  people  who  are  interested 
in  living  thought  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  new  book. 

These  essays  deal  with  a  variety  of  things  and  people,  but  the  value 
of  this  book  lies  in  the  author's  forceful  sincerity  and  his  advocacy 
of  fearlessness  in  thought. 

SOME  OF  THE  BEST  CHAPTERS  :  The  Supreme  Virtue ;  Tolstoy 
and  Turgeneiff  ;  Don  Quixote,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Hamlet ;  Hedda 
Gabler  ;  Nietzsche  ;  William  Blake  ;  Pontius  Pilate  ;  Gallio  ;  Cleo- 
patra ;  The  Venus  of  Milo ;   The  Sphinx. 

"...  gives  the  impression  of  genuine  sincerity." — Athenezum. 

"  A  book  worth  buying  and  worth  keeping." — The  Triad. 

"  Those  who  have  read  '  The  Great  Longing  *  will  welcome  Mr.  Mickle's 
latest  work,  as,  indeed,  anything  that  comes  from  his  pen.  He  stands 
in  the  front  rank  of  philosophical  essayists,  and  is  doing  more  for  Australian 
literature  than  all  the  many  poetasters  and  their  kind  who  yearly  publish 
many  books,  but  write  little  poetry.  Regarded  only  for  their  literary 
merit  his  essays  have  high  place.  ...  It  is  good  for  Australian  literature 
to  have  the  books  of  Mr.  Mickle,  which  will  win  him  permanence  of  posi- 
tion. He  is  making  a  very  real  and  valuable  addition  to  the  best  in  our 
literature." — Hobart  Daily  Post. 

"  Certainly  a  striking  little  book." — The  Australasian. 

NO  BREAKFAST;  OR,  THE  SECRET  OF  LIFE 

By  "  Gossip." 

Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  94  pp.  Antique  paper.  Attractive  cover 
in  two  colours.     Price,  1/-;  posted,  1/1. 

When  a  book  of  this  description  goes  into  a  Fifth  Edition  we  realize 
that  the  gospel  it  preaches  is  one  that  has  been  accepted  and  proved  to 
be  true  by  thousands  of  readers.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  con- 
siders that  this  is  the  actual  story  of  a  man's  own  experience.  Gossip 
writes  of  what  he  knows  to  be  true,  he  has  proved  it — is  proving  it  every  day. 

"  This  little  book,"  says  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  "  has  been  a 
continuous  success  since  its  first  appearance  in  1905,  and  it  deserved 
to  be  so,  for  the  argument  is  lively,  sound  and  helpful  throughout.  It 
is  a  vigorous  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  The  plea 
is  for  more  simplicity,  for  moderation  in  all  things." 

How  to  live  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  :  Those  are  the  problems 
that  confront  every  one  of  us.  This  little  volume  helps  to  solve  them. 
You  will  be  glad  to  read  it. 
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